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PREFACE 


This book has been published with the double object — > 
first, of furnishing a complete and authonsed edition of thei 
Test Examination Questions appended to “Hints on thCj 
Study of English, ” and their answers, m place of several, 
editions, containing many incorrect answers, that have’ 
been published without the authority of the authors , and,! 
secondly, of showing Entrance Students how questions in 
English should be answered in the examination 
Fifty new questions, with their answers, have been added 
to supplement the earlier ones, so as to leave, as far as 
. possible, no ground uncovered 

The bracketed figures in the te'^t refer to the sections ol 
the “ Hints ” , -i 




Mention any other l^matic uses of the same verb, 
and endeavour to trace them up to its original signi- 
fication 

A To turn me-ins originally ‘ to cause to retolve,’ hence ‘ to trans- 
fer,’ ‘ to evchange hence ‘ to turn a penny ’ means * to obtain a penny 
in e\change for goods in the course of business hence ‘ to make 
profit to the e\tent of a penny, to gain a penny ’ Cf ‘ to turn one’s 
money ’ 

Other idiomatic uses of turn — 

(i) ‘To turn a thing to good account ’ from the onginal meaning 
of turn, ‘to cause to re\olve,’ comes the meaning of ‘ to eachange 
hence ‘to divert from one state to another,’ hence, as in the above 


phrase, ‘ to employ , to use ’ 

(2) ‘ To turn Greek into English ’ from the meaning of ‘ evchange’ 
comes that of ‘ translate,’ as in the above phrase 

(3) ‘ To turn one’s hand to anything ’ from the onginal meaning 
comes that of ‘divert,’ as in (i) , hence, as here, that of ‘employ 
easily in various v\ ay s ’ 

(4) ‘To turn the scale! from the meaning of ‘cause to revolve ’ 
comes that of ‘cause to change the position ,’ hence, ‘ cause to sink,’ 
as a weight does to a scale The phrase is often used metaphorically 
to mean ‘ to giv e superiority or success ’ 

(5) ‘To be the iuimn^ point’ from the meaning ‘change the 
position ’ conies that of ‘ alter the condition ,’ hence, ‘ the turning 
point’ means the point at which a decisive change or reaction takes 
place Tlie idea probably arises from the old custom in chariot races 
of having a post round which the racers had to guide their horses so 
as to run back to the starting place where the race both began and 
ended [43S] 


6. Q ‘A house to let' ‘razors made to sell' Are 
these expressions correct English ? If so, how would 
you defend them ? In the phrase ‘ drinking water,’ 
parse drinking 

A The expressions are correct English , to let and to sell arc 
instances of the Gerundial Infinitive, used here to express the purpose 
Thus to let means ‘ for letting,’ to sell means ‘ for selhng’ [252] 
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Drmting is a verbal noun, transitu e, used as an adjective qualify- 
ing the noun iiater [495, (ii)] Just as tea aif means a cup for tea, 
so drinking water means water for drinking 

7 Q SlioTf by examples the difference betweeii the 
synonyms — 

(1) Desert, leave, relinquish, for sahe, abandon '■> 

(2) Rage, vexation, anger 

, (3) Innocent, innoaious 

A (i) The selfish man deserted his wife and family m their dis- 
tress He left the town soon after entering it You must relinquish 
- all claim to the property Flatterers are apt to forsake us in adversity 
He abandoned all hope of recovery [87, {20)] 

(2) His furious 1 age made him inarticulate I cannot help showing 
some texaiion at this failure He tried to keep his just anger within 
bounds 

(3) The tntteceni heart fears nothing This is an tn/ioctioe/s drug [ 86 ] 

8 Q Define an Adverb, a Pieposition, a Conjunction, 
and give the derivation of the words Foim a 
sentence containing each of the above, and underline 
them 

A An Adverb is a word which modifies (a) a Verb, {b) an Adjec 
tive, or (c) another Adverb [284] 

A Preposition is a w ord placed before a noun or a pronoun to point 
out its relation to some other thing [302] 

A Conjunction is a word used to join together sentences and single 
'words [31 1] 

I ‘ It is quite (adv ) true that I saw the com placed on (prep ) the table 
'and (conj ) then taken off ’ ^ 

9 . Q Show, with examples, the difference between (i) 
Cognate, Defied and Naiutalised words , (2) Simple 
and Compound words 

/ A (i) Cognate words are those that are related by biith to one an 
I other, being found in different forms m sever”! languages belonging to 
one great family Thus the Skt sid ami, the L sed-eoy and the E sit 
are cognate w’ords, being found in these different forms in langudges 
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belonging to the Ar} ^n fiinil} Other eximplcs arc Skt pitn, divi , 
Bcng filar, d it , Pers fadt, do, Lat fatcr, duo , E fatha, 
( 7.'0 [29, I] 

Derived \\ ordb are those that are formed, w ith 1 change of shape, 
m one language from ^\ords prcviouslj existing in other languages 
Thus tlie E rausom (F ranjon) and redemption arc both derned 
from L redempltoiiet! Other examples are E audience den\ ed from 
L audio , E ikroriology, from Gk chtonolo^a, mIiicIi is formed from 
Gk cJironos, time, logos, discourse [36] 

A'af/wm/wf/ u ords are those that arc taken over without cliange of 
shape from one language into another Thus the E raja is taken 
over from thij Sinsknt without change of shape Other examples 
arc allat , lazaat , canio, arivada, depot, intcrschaum , naturalised m 
English, and hox, meoiiber, tram, naturalised in Butgah [30, 27] 

(2) Simple words arc those that cannot be divided into two (or 
more) separate words, being complete in themselves , as word, an, 
those 

Compound words are those that arc formed bj joining two (or more) 
separate words together and treating them, when thus joined, as a 
single w'ordwitha separate meaning of its owm , 1% lamp oil, mid 
ship man [63] 

10. Q Write down — (a) the Diminutue of duck, stream, 
lull, animal, dear ^6) The plural of leaf, goose, son- 
tn-laiu, radius, chinch, madam (c) The feminine of 
hcau, stag, he7o,poef, emperor, actot (d) The preterite 
and past participle of sing, forget, drive, shake, swim, 
steal, ttead, win, weave, swell 



Word 

Dim 

^^ORD 

Dim 

A (a) 

Duck 

duckling 

Hill 

hillock 


Stri.an 

streamlet 

Animal 

animalcule 


Dear 

darling 


[ 57 , 49 ] 


Sl.NG 

Pi UR 

SiNC 

Plur 


Leaf 

leav es 

Radius 

radii 


Goose 

geese 

Church 

churches 


Son in law 

sons-in law 

Madam 

mesdames 

[131— 139 ] 
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Masc 

Fem 

Masc 

Fem 


belle 

Poet 

poetess 

Stag 

hind 

Empei or empress 

Hero 

heroine 

Actor 

actress 
[ 12^—129 ] 

Pres 

Pret 


Past Part 

{d) Sing 

sang 


sung 

Poigct 

forgot 


forgotten 

Drive 

dro\ e 


dnven 

Shake 

shook 


shaken 

Swim 

swam 


swam 

Steal 

stole 


stolen 

Tread 

trod 


trodden 

IVtn 

won 


won 

Weave 

wove 


avoaen 

Swell 

swelled 


savelled, swollen 

[^4] 


11 Q From what languages are the following words 
taken — potato^ depot, gon%, iimdjelia, barricade, bota- 
sprit, howdah, muslin 7 By what name may this class 
of words be called ? 

A Potato — Spanish Barricade — French DepSt — French £oit>- 
sprit — Scandinivnn gg/;,g ~ — Mal^^ He-udah — Arabic Umbrella — 
Italian Muslin — bjnac [27] 

These words are all naturalised words m English, being taken o\ er 
\\ ithout change of form from the other languages [30] 

12 Q Draw up a genealogical table illustraiing the 
descent of the different stocks of language of the 
Ar)'an family, and showing their various branches 

A See the following page 



ARYAN OR INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY OP LANG-UAGES. 
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Jlnlintti 

Giijeriti 

Pill 

Sinlnlese 
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, 13. Q. Wnte dovrn the comparative and superlative of 
good, iniiliftcl, ill, bitter, gay, modest, useful, palienf, 
frugal, red, rough, late, bad, far, nigh 


Pos 

Coup 

Sup 

Good 

hclUr 

lest 

Truthful 

more tmtlfnl 

most truthful 

IJl 

XVOISC 

'Lorst 

Bitter 

bittei er 

bitterest 

Ga} 

gayei 

gayest 

Modest 

more modest 

most modest 

Useful 

more useful 

most useful 

Patient 

more patiei t 

most patient 

Frugal 

more frugal 

most frugal 

Red 

redder 

reddest 

Rough 

ro uglier 

roughest 

Late 

laUr, latter 

latest, last 


'e’orse 

'joist 

Far, 

farther 

farthest 

Sijgh 

1 igler 

Highest 

r Tw, 


L4 Q. Define accent Distinguish the different mean- 
ings of the folloiving words according to their accent 
record, convert, rebel, invalid, conjure, incense, supine 
Show the influence of accent upon the following words 
by denving them — bishop, story, dropsy, palsy, proxy, 
comrade How does accent differ from emphasis ? 

A Rt-cord (noun) -wntlcn account, record (\ erb) to v.-nte an accouut 
3 f Comcri (noun) one ubo has changed, eoini^rt (serb) to change 
(noun) a re\oIter, rcbll (verb) to rcroU Invalid (noun) a sick 
[lerson, tm'dhd (ad] ) of no force Conjure. (\erb) to juggle, conjure 
[\erb) to nnplore Incense (noun) perfume exhaled bj fire, incinse 
[\ erb) to enrage. Supine (noun) part of a i erb, supine (adj ) flat on 
be back [ill, I13] 

Bishop — Gk e pfskop 03, O E biscop Story — L hi stona, 
Fr e stoire Dropsy — Gk hu dropisis, O E j dropsie Palsy — 
Gk paralusis, Fr paralysie, O E pales} Proxy — L procuratio, 
E hi procuracy Comiade — Span camarada, Fr camerado (X B 
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All the words have retained accented S 3 'llablcs and let unaccented 
syllables drop avs ay ) 

I Accent IS the stress laid upon a iyllable in pronouncing a woid, as com- 
hnenddtion, reco/mnend , emphasis is the stress laid upon a word in pro 
*nouncing a sentence , as ‘ I come to bury Ctesar, not to praise him’ [i lo] 

15 Q. Give the derivation of the following words, and 
illustrate their meaning bj' short sentences absolve, 
biped, depose, conairrence, cycle, gladiator, latent, 
sequence, resurrection, phonography, renegade, technical, 
obsolete, sterling, inadvertent 

A Absolve — L ah , from, and solzo, set free , as, ‘ The man v\ as - 
absoh ed from his promise ’ 

Biped — L, bt-, double, oaxdpedem, a foot, as, ‘Quadrupeds have 
twice as many feet as bipeds ’ 

Depose — L de-, dowai, aud pono, posit itm, place , as, ‘ The king v\as»^ 
deposed from the throne ’ 

Concurrence — L con , together, and curro, run, hence ‘ agreement ’ , 
as, ‘ They expressed their concurrence with the views of the chairman ’ 

Cycle — Gk htHos, a arcle, as, ‘The cycle of the seasons is 
regular 

Gladiator — L gladius, a sword, gladiator, a professional swords- 
man , as, ‘ The gladiator penshed in the arena ’ 

Latent — L laleo, latent em, be hidden , as, ‘There was a strange / 
meaning latent in his words ’ 

Sequence — L sequor, sequent cm follow , as, ‘ The natural sequence 
of events is this ’ ' 

Resurrection — L i e , again, and surgo, surreci-um, rise , as, ‘ The 
Resurrection of Christ is believed m by all Christians ’ 

Phonography — Gk phoni, sound, and grapho, write , as, ‘ Phono 
graphy is the art of wanting sounds by a machme ’ 

Renegade — L re , back, nego, deny , as, ‘ A renegade onginally meant 
one who denied his owai religion , hence, a deserter ’ 

Technical — Gk iechne, art, science , as, ‘ Technical education is 
what India needs ’ 

Obsolete — L obs-, against, out, and olet-um, grown , as, ‘ This 
book IS full of obsolete w ords ’ 

Sterling — O E Rastei ling, an inhabitant of the East, a North 
German , from 0 E eastan, from the East, and double suffix I ing 
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t 75 3 The North Germans were great merchants and ga\e their 
name to genuine gold, as, ‘ sterling is equiialent to more than 
Rs 14.’ 

Inadverteiit — L , not, ad, towards, and verto, turn , ‘ not turn- 
ing the mind towards,’ hence, ‘careless,’ as, 'The remark I made 
was quite mad\ertent ’ 

16. Q. What are co-ordinative^ what subot dmative, Con- 
junctions? Wnte down a sentence illustrative of each 
Give all the uses of or with examples 
^ A Co ordinativt conjunctions unite independent clauses as, ‘ I 
will go, blit you must stay ’ Suhordinalivc conjunctions umte a 
dependent clause to a principal sentence as, * I shall not go out tf 
It rams ’[312(1), (2)] 

Or has four uses — (I) alternative , as, ‘ You or I must be wrong ’ 
(2I it joins objects without any alternative force (= and) , as ‘Such 
virtues as chanty or justice or economy are commendable’ 3 it 
introduces a mere alternaUvc name or description (= that is), as, 
‘ Etiquette, or What to do and IIow to do it ’ (4) it is used for other- 

wise ’ , as, ‘ Do not vex me, or I shall punish >ou’ [316] 

17 Q Write three letters — 

(i) To a friend, describing the premises, studies, 
and games of your school or college 
(a) To the head of a department asking for a 
situation 

( 3 ) To the bead-master of your school, asking for 
leave of absence in consequence of illness 

A. (r) 10, Kabuli Street, 

Calcutta, yiniKary I arA, 1S89 

My dear RAMCHA^DRA, 

I reached Calcutta jesterday and attended the Hindu 
School this morning It is a fine buiidmg with spacious class rooms 
and verandahs, but the compound is not v ery large It is, however, 
big enough for the bojs to play cncket there sometimes, though the 
ball often rolls into the street football, they tell me, is played 
occasionallj, hut I should think there is hardly room enough for that 
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Opposite our school is i lirge tank, and close by stand the Hare 
School and the Presidency College I am m the Entr*ance Class, 
and am studying the “ Book of Golden Deeds ” for the next exami- 
nation in English We also ha\e pieces of Bengali set us for 
transition into English, and I find it scry difticult to turn the 
Bengali idioms into the equn’alcnl English ones Histoiy too is a 
dry subject , but I enjoy mj lessons in arithmetic Now I must say 
goodbj e 

" , Yours sincerely. 

Mam Mohun Ghosf 

(2) 9, Ramiookur Strept, 

To Burrisal , 1SS9 

The Director of Public Instruction, Besgai^ 

Sir, j 

I ha\c the honour to lay before you the followng 
appLcation for jour fa\ourable consideration 

I ha\e passed the Entrance, the E A , and the B A Examinations 
of the Calcutta Unncrsity nith credit, as the accompanying testi 
monials wall show 

I ha\c since been emplojcd as Third Teaclier in the Burrisal Zillah 
School, and ha\e performed mj duties to the satisfaction of my 
superiors, tthose certificates to nij ofhciency arc annexed My age 
IS 26 jears 

I am now desirous of procunng an appointment as bub Inspector 
of bchools in one of the Circles under your administration, for which 
my superiors consider me botli educationally and physically fitted, as 
13 shown by their testimonials 

hlay I, therefore, humbly request that you will Iindly use your i 
mfluence to enable me to obtain such an apiiointment, the duties of ) 
which I shall do my best to perform with attention and diligence 

I ha\e the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient serrant, 

Kedar Nath Basu, 

( 3 ) 

To THE Headmaster 
Sir, 

I beg to request tlie farour of three days’ lease of v 
absence from scliool, as I am suffering from a bad attack of fc\er, 
which confines me to the house 

20, buKNA Street, l 

2 ^ovember izth, 18S9 3 


Yours oliedicntlj, 
Umesu Chandra Ghose 
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18. Q ‘ There they {t e , wild beasts) are free 

And howl and roar as Itkes them ’ — Coivper 
Explain clearly the construction of the clause in 
italics, also of the expressions, inethtnks, meseems, 
me-hsts, please God 

A. ‘As likes them’ = ns zt likes (ic , it pleases) them ‘Likes’ 
IS impersonal, and ‘ them ’ is in the case of the indirect object 
mclhiuks (= It appears to me), vtcseems (= it seems to me), me lists 
(= it lists or pleases me), please God (= if it please God) are all 
similar impersonal forms [2S3] 

19 Q What two Mays are there in English of expressing 
the Possessive Case ? What is the distinction observed 
in their usage? Write doMn the Norn and Poss 
Cases, Sing and Plur , of (i) John ( 2 ) Charles 

A (i) (By ’j, as, ‘the boy’s book’, (2) bj the preposition^, 
as, ‘ the book of the boy ’ 

E\cept in a few phrases, the posscssise inflexion (’j) is limited to 
persons, animals, and personified things [146] Also, if the possessne 
IS antecedent to a relative sentence, the form in of is always employed > 
as, ‘ the book of the hoy that was late ’ [142] 



SiXG 

Plur 

Nom 

John 

Johns 

Poss 

John’s 

Johns’ 

Nom 

Charles 

Charleses 

Poss 

Charles’s 

Charleses’ 


^ [144] 

1 

) 20 Q Mention any five nouns that have two plural forms 
with different meanings Give the plurals of Oiio- 
man, Dutchman, Mussulman, German, Ftenchmati, Nor- 
man, Brahman, Mr, Mrs , man-servant, juan^ieale? 


SiXG, Plur 

SiXG 

Plur 

Die ' 
( 

[ dies (stamps) 

Index , 

f indexes (to a hook) 

1 dice (for gaming) 

\ indices (in algebra) 

Staff-j 

r sta\ es (sticks) 

L staffs (in a militaiy sense) 

Genius j 

\ geniuses (men of talent s) 

1 genii (spirits) 
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f fish (coIUcttve) 

I fisht-s (? c^at dt-d stpai aUly) 

riunls — Ottomans^ Dutchmen^ Mussulmaus, Gl) watts, Ft each- 
wen, Normans, Brahmans, Mtsstu ns, Mcsdames, men servants, man 
stealers 


21 Q Explain clearl} the difference bel^\ een — 

(ff) A most entertaining book 
(h) The most entertaining book 
(<r) Too entertaining a book 
(if) A \ery entertaining book 
]May ^\e say ‘ a best book’ ? If not, why not ? 

A (c) meins that the boo’ is entertaining in a xerj high degree 
(/>) means tint the hook is more entertaining than an> of certain 
books with winch it IS compared 

^e) means that the book is more entertaining than is proper or 
nccessaj)' under the circumstances 

(d) means that the book is entertaining in a liigh degree 
\Vc maj not say a best book,’ because the superlatise (iest) par- 
ticularises the object {hoi), whereas the indefinite article (a) gene 
rahses it We must, therefore, say cither * the best book ’ or ‘ a 
Zety ^ood [ 2 \i, 2iS, 595] 

22 Q Define an Advab state the \arious ways of form- 
ing adverbs m English Comment on — 

{a) To live soberlj, righteously, and — E B 

{p) Who haAe died holily m their beds — Shaks 
(dr) This is the very place for me 

'\j A. An Adverb is a word which modifies a verb, an adjective, 
or another adv erb 

Adverbs are formed (i) from Nouns, as nuds , (2) from Pronouns, 
zs here , (3) from Adjectives by the addition of ly, as badly, (4) 
from Prepositions, as off 

(a) In the case of adjectives ending in' ly (=likc), the same form 
is used for the adv erb 

(^) In I oly the ly does not=//^f, but is part of the root , hence 
hohly IS correct 

(f) Ver}’ IS here an adjective and means ‘ true, exact’ [297] 
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23. Q Comment on the italicised words in — 

{a) They all cned ‘ That’s htvi > ’ 

(b) You are much stronger than me 

if) Than whom no better judge is on the bench 

(d) Every one must judge of their own feelings — 

Byron, 

A (fl) ‘ That’s he ’ is grammatically correct , but ‘ that’s him ’ is 
sanctioned by colloquial usage [l6i] 

{/') Than is sometimes found, as here, with a prepositional force, 
as though It were a governing wo-d [t6i ] 

(r) ‘ Than 'uhom ’ is in common literary use, where again than has 
a prepositional force ‘ Than who’’ is never found [r6i] 

((f) Their is incorrect, since ji single^individual [pne) is referred to ; 
it should be hts tj,, 

/ 24 - Q What IS the difference between a Transitive and 
an Intransitive Verb ? Give the meaning and principal 
parts of each of the following, and say whether it is 
Transitive or Intransitive — he (to speak falsely), he (to 
recline), /ay, raise, rise, sit, set, fell, fall, loose, lose, saw, 
jsay, see, sew, soiv -^Explain the difference between 
born and borne 

A When the action or feeling denoted by the v erb is directed to 
wards some object, the verb is termed Transitive as, 'The boy struck 
the dog ’ 

When the action or feeling affects the subject onlj , the v erb is term- 
ed Intransitive as, ‘The boy turps’ [237,} 


Pres 

Pret 

Past Part 

Meaning 

be (intrans ) 

lied 

lied 

to speak falselj 

lie (intrans ) 

laj 

lain 

to recline 

lay (trans ) 

laid 

laid 

, to place 

raise (trans ) 

raised 

raised 

to lift 

rise (intrans ) 

rose 

risen 

to ascend > 

sit (intrans ) 

sat, sate 

sat 

to rest 

set (trans ) 

set 

set 

to put 

fell (trans ) 

felled 

felled 

to strike down 

fall (intrans ) 

fell 

fallen 

to drop dow n 
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PPES 

Pfet 

Past Papt. 

Me^imng 

loose (trins ) 

loosed 

loosed 

to unfasten 

lose (tnns ) 

lost 

lost 

to part with 

saw (tnns ) 

saw cd 

sawed, sawn 

to cut 1 ilh a saw 

saj (trans ) 

said 

said 

to tell 

see (trans ) 

saw 

seen 

to pcrcciic 

sew (tr-’ns,) 

seued 

sewed, sev n 

to use the needle 

sow (trans ) 

soied 

«:owcd, so\’-n 

to plant [264] 

f Bom means 

‘ gii en birth 

to ’ , home means 

both ‘ earned ’ and 

'giicn h.rth to 

‘ , but bom ; 

IS used onlj after the 

\ci\s to he , as ‘He 

1. as horn blmd ’ 

, but we say 

‘ she has home ten children ’ [264] 


25. Q, Define a PreposUion Give siv instances of Co7n 
pound Frcposii ons Parse the words m italics in the 
followang sentences — 

(a) He had been there before '' 

(b) He vrent b fore sunrise. 

{e) He went before the sun rose. 

, A A Prepontjon is a word placed before a nonn or a pronoun 
point out it= relation to 'otne other thing [302]} 

Compound preposition — a era r a round a-moug, he low, he t‘Lecn,\^ 
stnee [303] 

(a) Before is •’ preposition used as an zi\ah, modifying thescntcnce 
‘ lie had been there ’ ^ 

(h) Before is a prcpo^itronlmirg for Its object the noun ‘sunrise ’ 

(c) Before is a preposit.on ■u/cd as a conjunction [478] 


' 26 Q. Add appropnate prepositions to the following 
words, in short sentences’*— /rijr/izrr, differ, acquainted, 
ind equate, tyreinmze, augry, desti(gue^ei}crocuh addicted, 
amenable, besmeared, resort, devoted 




A He trespassed upon my grounds This book differs fom that 

I differ 'lath ^ou on that subject I am not acquainted with him 

This IS i nadequ ale io mj .v ant= Do not tyrannize over me I am 
lery angry 'oitr you He is desirous of seeing you You are tn 
CTcachisig sipon rights He is addicted to gamhhng A soldier 
[Ust be a mena l'le to discipline You arc besmeared with mud He 
're.orted to \-vs\fu\zc I am jour interest [App D ]. 


'/f 


( ) . 

27. Q. Give the derivation of simple, rival, maityi, amln- 
tioiif candidate, sqimid, pagan What word of English 
derivation has gamed a similar meaning to that of 
pagan in an exactly similar way ? '' 


A Stmph — Lit simplucm, one fold , liencc giulcle‘;s, vnd so, silly 

Rtval — Lvl malts, one who uses the same brook {rivtis) ns 
nnother , hence, n nenr neighbour, nnd so, n competitor 

Gk inartur, n witness, hence, one who witnesses to his 
belief by suffering for it 


Amhiiton Lnt cwii/iwi;//, a going round, n c nbenssi ng for votes . • 
ence, desire for preferment \jp^)h p " i f 


y whence, 

CanihdaU Lat caudidaitis, white robed , then, since candidates fbr 
office at Rome wore white robes, one who offers himself for election 
to an office 

Squirt el— GV. sliouro', lit shadow tail, the animal being named 
from his bushy tad 

Faffaii—L-it fa^aittis, a \ itlager , .because the niral population 
remained unconverted to Chnstianity after the townsfolk became 
Christians Similarly with heathen, which means lit a dweller on a 
heath 


. 23 Q Explain the difference betw een (forming sentences 
to illustrate jour meaning) — 

(a) Hahit, custom (d) Tell, say 

ij)) Stop, stay, dwell (e) Discover, invent 

(c) Cheei fulness, mirth (/) See, look, perceive 

] Give synonyms for foietcll, sympathy, supposition 

A {a) Haiti is a tendency to do something, acquired by ctis/attt, 
or the frequent repetition of the same act as, ‘ lie acquired a haiti 
of larincss through the custom of getting up late’ [Sy, (13)] 

Kd) To stop IS to arrest motion, to stay is to remain when moUon 
js arrested To d veil is to remain permanently or for a considerable 
time in a place as, ‘ Tlie tram siopf-cd at the station and stayed there 
five minutes I alighted near the rooms where the station master 
dwells' [Sy, (36)] 

, V/O Cheerfulness is a mental habit . mtrtk ,s its outward tcmiiorary 
expression checrfuluess is quiet, mirth is noisy as, ‘She was of a 
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cheerful disposition, but her bad health made hei a stranger to mirth 
and merriment 

(<f) To tell implies the giving of information , to say is simply to 
utter or mention a thing as, ' He told me a tale which he said was 
true’ [621] 

(t) We discover something that was before unknoivn , we invent 
new combinations as, * I discovered ihzi his excuse was a'fmere 
tion' [87, (9)] 

(_/ ) To see is to exercise the sense of vision , to look is to direct it 
towards a certain object to feiceive is to recene a mental impression 
made through any of the senses as, ‘ Looting on the table, I saw a 
custard apple, and perceived that it was a soft, round, and sweet- 
smelhng fruit ’ 

Fcfretell — predict, prophesy sympathy — fellow feeling, compassion, r 
pity [87, (19)] , supposition — hypothesis, 

- V ^ 

29 "Q Write down ten' tyords, with their meanings, 
derived from the' Latin Toot reg-o, feef-um, rule 

A. J?eg al, kingly , leign, to be king , cor-t ect, to amend , reg ent, 
reigning, «^iment, body of troops, -ect or, parson, head-master, 
rect ify, amend , rr^ular, according to rule , leg-ion, land marked out , 
regi cide, king murder [61] 

30 Q State the difference in usage between ihy, thine, 
of thine. 

What IS the force of the italicised words in — . 

{a) Those eyes of thine are lodestars 

(f) Look through mvte eyes with thine — Tennyson 

(e) ‘ Is this your watch ’ ‘ No, it is none of mine ’ 

(d) This is none of my doing 

A, Thy is used altributively, m addressing the Deity, or in the 
language of the Society of Friends 

Thine hzs the s^me uses predicatively but is still retained attribu 
Uvely in poetry — {a) when the pronoun follows the noun, {b) before a 
noun beginning with a vowel or mute h [187] 
r' Of thine imphes that one out of several objects is referred to 
as in ‘a book of thine ’ ( = a book of thy books) [149]. 

(a) Of thine — ^ ol thy eyes,’ w hich is an instance of false analogy, 
the fact that the phrase is elliptical bemg lost sight of [149] 


\ 


B 



( ) 

(6) Miite IS used ittnbutnely and poetically for ‘my,’ before a 
noun beginning mth a vowel [187] Thme is the predicative form, 
used poetically for ‘ yours ’ 

(c) Non^ of mine = not one of my watches [149] 

(li) None my of doing = not anything of my doing = not any of the 
things done by me 

31 Q Give three instances of nouns that have {d) no 
singular number , {b) no plural number , (c) two 
meanings m the singular and only one in the plural 
A (a) scissors, measles, nuptials 
(i) alms, eaves, riches [136] 

(f) People, (i) nation (2) peisons peoples, nations 

Abuse, (i) (2) abuses, wrong Uses 

Wood, (i) material {2) forest woods,/!;; [140, (2)] 

32^ Q Comment on the correctness of the spelling, 
syntax, or usage of the italicised words m — 

( 1 ) Birds in our wood sang, ringing thro’ the val- 
ues— Tennyson 

Some whom he might condemn to work in the 
galkys — Buckle 

(2) Natives of India generally have black hairs 
The hairs of your head are all numbered — E B 

( 3 ) Riches take to themselves wings — E B 

And for that riches, where is my deserving ? — Shahs ■■ 

(4) His knowledge of optics is greater than his 
knowledge of logic 

He teaches gymnastic while his sister does wool- 
zvorks 

He IS reading the works of Shakspere 
A (1) Vallies should be valleys, because when a vowel precedes 
finally (except in the ending guy'), the y remains unchanged in the 
plural Hence galleys is correct 

(2) The first hairs should be hair, because hair generally is referred 
to , the second f is correct, because individual hairs are referred 
to [590] 
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(3) In the first pisssge inches is used (is now) is a plural, though the 
word IS a true singular, is it is used in the second passage [136] 

{4) Optics IS plural, because it represents a Greek plural fonn, while 
logic represents a Greek singular form Gymtiastic should be gymnas 
tics, as representing a Greek plural Wool -vorks should be svoal suorh, 
since w’ork generally is referred to, but 1001 U (of Shakspere) is 
correct, since indiiadual works or compositions are referred to 

' 33. Q. Explain the construction of the italicised expres- 
j sions in — 

(a) A thousand men went 
‘ {l>) Many a man ivent 

(c) A great many men went 
{d) ‘ They have not shed a many tears 
Dear eyes, since first I knew them well ’ — Tennyson 
A (a) A thousand men = a thousand (noun) of men [4S7] 

(i) Many a man = man} one man [206] 

(c) rierc many has the force of a collective noun, and of is under- 
stood before men [206, 4S3] 

(rf) A many tears = a many (noun) of tears [ 4 S 7 ] 

34. 0, Give the different meanings of charge, mam, 

grateful, hard Illustrate by examples 
A Charge means — (l) cost, as ‘The for entrance is exces 

sive,’ (2) the loading for a gun, as ‘The charge of the pistol was 
damp,’ (3) attack, as ‘The cavaliy^ made a desperate , ’ (4) 

care, c ustod y, as ‘I was given the charge of his money,’ (5) com- j 
mand, as ‘I gave }ou strict charge not to be late,’ (6) accusation, 
as ‘ The charge against him w as one of forger} ’ 

Main means — (i) Ihe open sea, as ‘ The rolling main , ’ (2) a prin- 
_7^ipal pipe, as ‘ There is a leak in the main (3) chief, as ‘ IIis main 
object was money making ’ 

'C/^Graiefid means — (i) ac cepta ble, as ‘a grateful sense of relief,’ 

(2) thanlvful, as, ‘ We arc grateful to you for your kindness ’ 

Hard means — (1) firm, solid, as ‘Iron is hard f (2) diflicult, as 
‘Russian is a hard language ,’ (3) severe cruel, as It is/m?<f to be 
punished for another’s ill doing,’ (4) unfeeling, as ‘You have a hard 
heart ’ 
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1/35 Q Correct the following, giving the true idiom — 
ia) He ought to turn over a new page 
^ (Jj) We ought always to provide amends for 
wrong doing 

{c) I am afraid I shall not reach the train , it 
starts at 8-30 o’clock 

(d) Wrong or right, I am determined to go 

(e) His friends, washed in tears, stood round his 
bed 

{/) I cannot sit on the bench, there is no place 
{g) The History is a hardest subject to learn well 

A [a) lie ought to turn o\ er a new leaf 
(i) We ought always to mal-e amends for wrong doing 
(r) I am afraid I shall not caU/i the train it starts at 8 30 (or 
at /lal/ fast tight o'clock) [594, 592] 

(rf) Right or wrong, I am determined to go [362, (r)] • 

(«) liis friends, bathed in teats, stood round his bed 
(/) I cannot sit on the bench, there is no i-oovi [356, 593] 

{g) Histoiy IS the hardest subject to Icam well [220, 211] 

36. Q Classify and explain the compound words — break 
fast, laiids-man, bloodshed, gloit-wonn, tiamesake, 
Godsend, bake-house heartsick 
A Breakfast, syntactical compound — a verb followed by its object , 
means the breaking of the (night’s) fast [65], 

Lands man, syntactical compound — a noun in the possessive case 
followed by another noun which it defines, means a man who lives 
on the land [68] 

Blood shed, syntactical compound — an object followed by a \ erbal 
noun , means the shedding of blood [66, (b) Note) 

Glow wonn, syntactical compound — a present participle followed 
by a noun which it qualifies, means glowing worm, a worm winch 
glows or shines Q67, (A) Note) 

Name sale, juxtapositional compound— a noun preceded by an* 
Other noun which defines it , means one whose name has been given 
him for the sake of another, and so one bearing the same name as 
another [72, Note) 



God send., juxtaposition'll compound — means something sent by 
God, an unexpected piece of good fortune [72, Noie'\ 

Bake-house, juxtajlositional compound — a noun preceded by a verbal 
noun xihich defines it , means baking house, a house in which bread is 
baked [74, Noie\ 

Heartsick, juxtapositional compound — an adjective preceded by a 
noun , means sick at heart 


37. Q. Give twelve words, with their meanings, derived 
from the Greek root graph-o, write 
A Graph ic, picturesquely described , photo graph, a picture drawn 
» ’ hi0j22^i y, a w ritten history of a life , e pi grp tm, a short, 

’''■witty writing, gramm ur, the science of the laws of language , 
mono^rflw, two or more letters interwoven , ^(^o-graph y, the science 
i?ev^which desenbes the earth , ai Uo zra ph, a signature, pho no gt aph y, 
the art of representing sounds by w’ntten characters , tele grain, a 
message sent bj electricitj , mono graph, a description of a single 
thing , crjpto graph j , secret characters 


38, Q. Show the meaning of the prefixes in giving 
the meaning of the following words — exodus, heteto- 
dox, hypercritical, hemisphere, metamorphosis, sympathy, 
euphony 

A Ex-odus, a going out of a countrj' , hctcio dox, holding an opinion 
othei than the established one , hyper critical, over critical , hemi- 
sphere, a half sphere , meta morphosis, change of form , sym pathy, 
sufiering isiith another , ett phony, an agreeable sound 


X 39 Q Supply more suitable words than those in italics 
in the following — 

{a) America was invented by Columbus 

{b) England expects every man to peifoim his duty 

{c) The pnsoner was set at freedom 

(d) A coat will defend you from the weather 

(e) He IS a noted gambler and ruffian 

, (/) He refrained from food for a whole day 

ig) Wlio erected this machine 


PN 


A (a) AmeriCT. was discovered by Columbus 
(i) England expects every man to do his dut) 

(r) The pnsoner as set at liberty 
(d) A coat will protect you from the weather 
(«) He IS a mtonotts gambler and ruffian 
C/) He abstained from food for a avhole day 
{g) Who consti iictcd this machine ? 

Turn the following sentences into an tnierro- 
gative form, retaining the force of the original — 

{a) Tleasure ought nbt to be pursued at the expense 
of health 

(р) Surely the reward is great 

(с) Beauty is vain, and earthly hopes are transitory 
{i) Nowhere is there perfection, nowhere happiness 

in this world 

{e) Everywhere man lifts uo his hand against his 
fellow-man 

(/) Satan I know thy strength, and thou know’st 
mine 

A (a) Ought pleasure to be pursued at the expense of health ? 

(b) Is not the reward great ? 

(0 Is not beauty v am, and are not earthly hopes transitory ? 

((f) Is there anywhere perfection, is there anywhere happiness in 
this world ? 

(e) Does not man everywhere lift up his hand against his fellow 
man ? 

(/) Do I not know thy strength, Satan, and dost thou not know 
mine ? 

i41 Q '' Sul^stitute simple English verbs, joined with 
adverbs prepositions, for the italicised Latin 
derivatives in the following — 

(a) You must dismiss these men 

(p) Can you discover the sense of these words ? 

(rr) The gam will not compensate the trouble 


(d) Man cannot thus ave)^ the wrath of his 
Creator 

(e) The publication \s f>Oiifoned till ne\t year 
(/) People ill be sure to deride you 

(£) The police ejected the man who made the noise 
{li) Some mention of this should be inserted here 
(/) He IS said to have destioyei himself 

A (a) Vou must send these men a-uay 

(li) Cin joii ^itd out the sense of these words ^ 

(<•) Tlie gmn will not tuate up for the trouble 

(^f) M-in cannot thus itan atvay the wrath of his Creator 

(e) The publication is put off till nevt year 

(/) People w ill be sure to laugh at you 

ig) The police turned out the man who made the noise 

{//) Some mention of this should be Jut in here 

(?) He IS said to lia\e made aivay -utth himself 

42 Q What is the Give an example 

of it How would }ou explain the italicised expres- 
sion in — 

{a) I did not sleep a 70ink last night 
(b') He clboxved his ivay through the crow d 
(<:) He stole a sidelong glance at me 

(d) The monk 7vas bidding his beads 

(e) He IS playing a. double game 
Give the meaning of each sentence 

A Some intransitive verbs may take a noun of kindred meaning 
lor their object winch is called the Cognate Object, as ‘tlafiayed a 
prayu ’ [233] 

(a) Here the noun {unuJ) is stnctly cognate in meaning to the verb 
(sleep), but not in form [233, (b)'], and the sense is ‘I did not sleep 
a very short sleep ’ 

(b) Here the noun (aw/) is only partially cognate in meaning to 
the verb (elboiued), and the verb contains a descriptive sense of its 
own in addition to its cognate meaning [233, (e)], and the sentence 
means ‘ He made his way by elbowing ’ 
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(c) Here, as m (i), the noun (glance) is only parlnll> cognate 5 n 
meaning to the verb (stole) [233, (e) ] , and the meaning is ‘ H 
stealthily took (or glanced) a glance ’ 

(d) Here the noun (beads) is^stnctly cognate in both form and 
meaning to the verb (bidding) [233, («) ] , and the sentence means 
‘ The monk nas praying his prayers ’ 

(?) HSre, as m (a), the noun (game) is strictly cognate in meaning 
to the verb (playing), but not in form [233, (^)] , and the sense is 
‘He IS playing a double play',’ i e, ‘ He is stealthily trying for two 
objects at once ’ * 

* 

43 Q Write down the possessive sii^ular and plural of — 
vionley, wife, people. Ram, Mdses, musician, Iroiher, 
schoolp liver, woman, empi^' 

A Monkey, monhy's, ntplfcys' , wife, utfe’s lotves' , people, 
people's, peoples', Ram, Ram'e^, Rams' , Mo'ies, Moses's, Moseses' , 
musician, mnstetan's, mustciand'i^ brother, brother's, brothers' or 
'brethren's , school, of the school, of the schools , n\er, of the nver, 
of the rivers, vionian, woman's, women's, empress, empress's, 
empi esses' 

,44 Q Discuss the forms — worse, lesser, better, rather, 
first, its Why not it's I * 

A Worse is short for woiser, from a root "i/crs [164] Better 
the comparative of a root bat, good [163] Rather is the comparative 
of an obsolete positive > a//i, soon, early [169] First (= fore st) is the 
regular superlative of foie [175] //r is a modern form, for which (i) 

his and (2) it, an uninflected possessive, was used [189] It's is wrong, 
because its is not a contraction of ties, as man's is ol manes [190, Mote) 

45. Q What IS the dtfierence in modern English be- 
tween the usage of — no, not, nay 1 hen should the 
negative precede the verb ? 

A iVh IS used before comparative adverbs and adjectives, as ‘ 
further,’ ‘ no bigger,’ and as the absolute negative, as ‘Will you come? 
— No ' Not IS the ordinary negative used in a sentence, as ‘ I will not 
come’ Notice that ‘Will you come or w?’ and ‘Will you come or 
notV are both equally correct Nay, in modem English, is used to deny 
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a previous statement in order to introduce a stronger affirmation of 
' It , as, ‘ I am surprised, nay astonished, at what you tell me ’ [295] 

' The negative not precedes the verb when it is placed at the beginning 
of se nte nce or phrase for the sake of emphasis as, ‘ Not i. {or not 

one) maSwas lost’ , ‘ Not all I could say would convince him ’ 

JT 

/ 46. Q. Give tTlree sentences illustrating th^ (iifferent 
uses of the word too. Point out, in short sentences, 
the different grammatical values of soine^ feiv How 
dqel few differ from a few ? Parse any and one in — 

* (a) Have you any pens ? — No, I have not got any. 

Is he any better to-day ? 

(I/) Two heads are better than one Ofie man’s 
meat is another man’s poison One ought to 
act for oneself I met one Mr Jones yester- 
day Give me a mango— a big one 


A You are hungry and I am hungiy too (= also) He is too lazy 
to work (= excess over iihat is proper). You are too kind (= excess 
oxer what might reasonably be expected) [646] 

Some IS used as — 

(a) an adjective ‘ some boys xxill not study ’ 

(i) an adv erb ‘ some fifty men were drowned ’ ^ 

(c) a substantive pronoun ‘ take some of my oranges ’ [485] 

IS used as — 

(a) an adjective ‘feso boys are xvise ’ 

(^) a substantive pronoun ‘fejo xvere saved ’ 

(e) a noun ‘ a fern (of) boys came late’ [482] 

jeso = a small number, as opposed to many, a few=s. certain 
number, some, as opposed to none [218, 17 ote , 612, Notel 




(a) any (i) is an adjective, qualifying the noun (2) is a 
pronoun, substantive, indefinite, neuter gender, plural number, objec- 
tive case, being object of the verb hav^sgot , any (3) is an adverb, 
modifying the adjecUve better 

(f) one (i) IS a ’pronoun, stfbstantive, indefinite, neuter gender, 
singular number,-' jiominative case, being subject of the verb is 
understood , one (2) is an adjective, qualifying the noun man's , 
IS a pronoun, substantive, indefinite, common gender, singular 
number, nominative case, being subject of the verb ought , one (4) 



IS a pronoun, substantive, indefinite, masculine gender, singular 
number, objective case, being object of the verb met , one ($) is a 
pronoun, substantive, indefinite, neuter gender, singular number, 
objective case, being in apposition with mango, the object of the 
verb give [486] 

47. Q. Enumerate and give examples of the various ways 
in which the w'ords^ should, may, there, are used 
( A /Misused — (i) indefinitely and emphatically as, ‘/i' was he that 
brobe the window’ , (2) to introducp or to represent a phrase or clause 
as, ‘ It IS long since I sav) you' , ‘ You can do so, but I do not think it 
(i c , to do so) right ’ , (3) elliptically as, ‘ Jt (i c the weather) 
rains ’ , ‘ Fight it (i e the fight) out ’ [447-449] 

Should \s used — (i) in the sense of ought, in a simple assertion as, 
‘ You should not make mistakes (2) in place of shall, in dependent 
sentences, after a past tense as, ‘ I said that I should go, if he came’, 
(3) as also in interrogative sentences as, ‘ If he came, should I go ? ’ 
[34S-3S0] 

May is used to express— (l) permission as, ‘ You may leave the 
room ’ , (2) possibihty as, ‘ I expect him, but he may be late’ , (3) a 
wish as ‘ May you be happy ' ’ [275] 

Thete is used as— (i) an adverb of place as, ‘Who is theiel' 
(2) an indefinite adverb (introductory there) , as, ‘ There w as once a 
man,’ &c [495, {16) , p 200, foot note\ 

48 Q, Give the rule for the use of he shall and he will , 
and justify or correct — 

(rt) -^Vhen will we have the pleasure of seeing you ? 
{b) Shall I die if I drink this ? 

{c) I will be much obliged if you wull do this 
(rf) We 7 Vtll see you to morrow, I hope 
(e) The lecture shall end with a quotation from 
Bacon 

if) There shall be a holiday to-morrow 

A Hl shall is used when obligation (a promise or command), 
and he will when mete futmtty is to be expressed [340, 341] 

(a) Will should be shall, because it is absurd to ask for information 
about our own wishes [346] 



(,b) S/:ab/ IS correct, because it is an enquiry as to a future even 

1346] 

(e) ff?// should be s/tal/, because the plirase ‘ much obliged ’ in 
Itself implies obligation [342] 

(rf) /r«// should be s/iab/, because the sentence shows that the ex- 
pression of mere fiiturit} and not of wish or intention is intended [340] 
(«•) S/iall IS correct, if confident pndictiott on the part of the lec 
turer, who alone can guara^c its fulfilment, is intended to be express- 
ed £343. (5)] .S’/in// shoulrJ^JjQ^K'j//, if the statement were put into 

the mouth of a student 

(f) Shall is correct, if the statem’Snl- 's made by a school master, 

because^he can promise or guarantee the holiday If the statement is 
made by a school-boy , shall should be r^'r//, because he can only pre- 
dict, not promise, the holiday [342, (2)] -ar"' ^ 

49 Q Giae the main rules for the Sequence of Tenses 
in English, and justify or correct — 

{a) He said he will write to jou to-morrow 
{h) Wheneier I went, I have seen nothing but 
miserj 

{c) Go where I will, I saw nothing but miser}' 

{d) When do you intend to have finished your 
book? 

(c) When did you intend to finish your book? 

A (1) The tense of a verb, in a substantive or an adjective clause, 
nust correspond to the tense of the verb in the principal sentence 
: 324 ] 

(2) The indefinite fonn of the infinitive mood may be used with any 
lense of the principal verb [326] 

(3) But the complete form of the infinitive must be used when the 
act expressed by the infinitive is regarded as completed before the time 
denoted by the pnncipal verb [327] 

(a) Said should be says, or xuill sliould be luottld, according to 
Rule (i) 

(i) Similarly, ivent should be have gone, or have seen should be sazo 

(c) Similarly, -util should be -uotild, or sazv should be set 

(rl) To have fimshed should be to finish, according to Rule (2) 

(e) This sentence 15 correct according to Rule (2) 
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50. Q Give w ords containing tlie following Prefixes and 
Suffixes, and state which of them are Teutonic and 
which are Romance -fo)-, re-, per-, be-, dts-, -age, 
-ness, -ling, -vieni, -ist, -ose, -red 

A For bid (Teut ) , r^demo bon (Rom ) , per sitade (Rom ) ; 
/'(T-side (Teut ) , dxs join (Rom ) , bond age (Rom ) , good ness 
'(Teut), hire (Teut), at one m ent (Rom), d ent is t (Rom)* 
'joc ose (Rom ) , hat red (Teut ) ^ 


51 Q, Distinguish (with examples) between the farce 
of — 


{I speak 

{o') Xl am speaking 
[/ do speak 


A (I speak clearly 

J I clearly 

1 1 ff(S speal clearlj 


'I spoke clearly 

(/i) I was speaking clearly 
I 

|_I have spoken clearly 


{ / Spoke 
I was speaking 
I have spoken 

I habitually speak clearlj 
I speak clearly at the present moment 
I speak clearly, though some one 
denies it 

I spoke clearl} on a certain past 
occasion 

I spoke clearly at the time when 
something else took place 
I ha\e just finished speaking clearly 


, 52 Q What are the mam rules as to ‘ Order of Words ’ 
m an English sentence? In what instances is the 
nominative put after the verb ? 

.A The regular order of woxAs is Subject, VerJ), Object, adjuncts, 
or qualifying words, should be placed next to the words they qualify ^ 
adjectives come before their nouns, prepositional phrases after them, 
ad\ erbs before the adjectives that they modify and after intransitive 
verbs, prepositions before the nouns or pronouns that they govern 

[509] 

t 

The nominative is put after the v erb — 

(a) In mterrogative sentences is, ' ^ re jou there?’ 

(b) With the imperative as, ‘ Go thou hence ’ 
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(c) With the subjunctive used to e.\press a wish as, ^ May you 
"behapp) '* 

(</) In conditional clauses w ithout if as, ‘ Had I mone} , I would 
5i\ e it } ou ’ 

(<•) When a word or phrase is transferred for the sabe of emphasis 
to the beginning of a sentence as, * No sooner had I gone than he 
•came ’ , ‘ Bang 'vent the gun ’ [6S7] 

53 Q. Give the meaning of the following sentences, 
and narse the i\ord but and the word next after it in 
each instance — {a) I can but go {b) I cannot but go 
(c) There were none but went {d) All w ent but him. 
(e) All but he went (/) But me no huts 

A (a) = I can only go ; i r , this course at least is open to me 
1450] IS in form a preposition, in use It is an adverb modifying] 

the verbal phrase can go [450, (a)] Go is a verb, intransitive, 
simple infinitive, active voice, present tense, used as the complement 
of the V erb can 

{h)zz I can do nothing except go; it, no other course is open to 
me. But is a preposition, having for Us object the infinitive^ [450, 
{i)] Go IS parsed as in (<z) • 

{f)= There were none hut that (they) went , r c , there were none 
~vho did 7:ot go But is in form a preposition, in use it is a subordina- 
tive conjunction, joining ‘there were none’ to ‘went’ [450, (4) 
7 F«// IS a verb, intransitive, active voice, indicative mood, past in- 
definite tense, plural number, third person, having for its subject the 
pronoun they understood 

{d)= All went except him But is a prcjiosition, having for its 
■object him [430, (1)] Him is a pronoun, substantive, persona], 
third person, masculine gender, singular number, objective case, 
Being object of the preposition hut 

(<;)= All went except him But is a preposition, but is here con- 
fused with but when used as a conjunction, as if ‘but he’ were for 
■‘but he did not go’ [450, (I), NoUl is a v erb, intransitive, 

active voice, indicative mood, past indefinitive tense, singular number, 
third person, having for its subject the substantive pronoun all 

(/)=:Do not answer me with statements beginning with the word 
hit, 1 c.t do not raise objections. But is in form a preiiosition, in use 
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it IS an intransitive verb, having for its cognate object the noun teVr, 
]\1e IS a pronoun, substantu e, personal, first person, singular number, 
case of the indirect object 

54 Q Give sentences to exemplify the use of still — 
as a Verb, a Noun, an Adjective, and an Adverb ; 
also of since — as an Adverb, a preposition, and a 
Conjunction 


A Still — Verb ‘ Who can still the tempest ’ ’ Noun ‘ He set up 
a private still ' Adj ‘All was still as death ’ Adv ‘Ileisj*// 
w aiting ’ 

Smct — Adv ‘ He died tong since ’ Prep ‘ I have not walked 

««« my accident ’ Conj ‘ It is long we met ’ 

' 55 Q Give the primary meanings of the following 
verbs, and show by examples their use with the 
prepositions mentioned — 


iTalce 

to, after, off, in, up 

‘Get 

~off, over, up 

iGivo 

up, in, out 

'cDraw 

in, out, off, up 


A Tal c means to laj hold of ‘ I don’t tale to you ’ , ‘ he tales 
after his father ’ , ‘ he tool off his hat ’ — ‘ you tool~ offhii peculiarities ’ , 
‘ I can take j ou in for one night ’ — ‘ the blind beggar tool us in ’ , 
‘ he vv as talcn up for theft ’ 

Get means to seize ‘ Get off' the table ’ — ‘ you will not get ojp unpun- 
ished’ , '■'We. got over the wall' — ‘ he has not oner his father’s death’; 
‘ he got np the chimney ’ — ‘ they got np a false charge against me ’ 

Give means to cause another to take ‘,He gave up the struggle 
in despair’ , ‘ they in about the price ‘ I gave out that I was 
ill ’ — ‘ my supplies are giving out ’ 


Draw means to drag along ‘ The snail drcio in its horns ’ , ‘ he 
dn'o out a knife ’ — ‘ I will draw him out about the plot ’ , ‘the general 
dti.-J offlus forces ’ , ‘the general diew up his forces^ — tai lawyer must 
dra-ihip the deed ’ ^ 

de Q Turn the following into IrfSirect Narration — 
“ The people began to rejoice, saying, ‘ The gods are 



come to a^ enge the arrogance of the nobles , let us 
not give in our names, for it is better to die altogether 
than one by one Why should we alwaj s be fighting ? 
Let the nobles turn soldiers, that the perils of warfare 
may be felt by those that get the rewards ’ ” 

A “ The people began to rejoice, sajing lint tJie gods :ij£r£ come 
to a\ enge the arrogance of the nobles T/i£j> satd that they would not 
give in their names, for it -oas belter to die altogether than one by one 
They asked why i/iey should aluajs be fighting, and said that the 
nobles ought to turn soldiers, that the penis of arfare might be felt 
b} those that got the rewards ’’ 


57. Q What is meant by the Degradation of Words ? 
Gi\e the earlier meaning and the degraded meaning of 
the following — counterfeit, sfecrous, insolent, conceit, 
animosity, uncouth Also gn c three instances of the 
Elevation of Words 


' A When a word which was originally used m a good or neutral 
sense, is used in a bad sense, it is said to be degraded [97] 


Dcgraded usf 
s puriou s imitation 
supcrficiallj fair looking 
contemptuous 
catravagant notion 
hatred 

awkward [too] 


^^ORI) EartiER usr 

Couniirft.it cop> 

Sfennus fair looking 

Insolent uncommon 

g iConeeit notion 

^ jAiiimosity courage 

Uncouth unknown 

Dandle, formerly to cajole, now to toss in the arms , purchase, 
formerly to scire, now to buy , liberal, fonncrly lav ish, now generous 
[102] 

'/ss. Q Distinguish between Metaphor md. Simile Give 
an example of each, and change the one into the 

A A Mctaphoi is a transfer of prcjhcation A SimiL is an evpres- 
sion of resemblance of predication [496 ] 

(i) Metaphor The camel is the ship of the desert (2) Simile 
Snow covers the ground as a garment We may change (i) into 
a simile thus — As a ship is very useful for crossing the sea, so a 
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camel is very useful for crossing the desert , and (2) into a metaphor 
thus —Snow clothes the ground £499, 500] 

59 Q Parse fully the underlined words — 

(a) The viore the merrier 

\V) He did not go, no more did I (Why not ‘ I 
did’?) 

(f) Tins wall is six feet high 
(d) What weight do you ride ? 

{e) This gamed him renown 
(/) To reign is it orth ambition 
{g) She had the Asiatic eye, all love, half languor, 
and half^^Q 

Qi) Half a loaf is better than no bread 

A (a) The is in form a pronoun, adjective, demonstntn e, neuter 
gender, singular number, instrumental case , in use it is an adverb 
qualifjang the adjeclne more. 

More IS an adjective, comparative degree, qualifying mm [pci sons) 
understood [495] 

(b) No ( = not) IS an abverb modifying the adverb more 

Mote IS in form an adjective, comparative degree, in use it is an 
adv erb, modifying the v erb did (go) 

‘I did’ IS incorrect, because the subject comes after the verb when 
f correlative is placed at the beginning of a sentence £687, (5)3 («!)] 
The complete statement is ‘ He did not go No more did I go 
than he ’ 

(c) Feet IS a noun, common, neuter gender, plural number, objective 
case, used adverbially to denote Degree, and modifying the adjective 
high [153, (r?)] 

(d) IVcight IS a noun, common, neuter gender, singular number, 
-objective case, used adverbially to denote Amount, and modifying the 
verb nde [153, (if)] 

(e) Hun IS a pronoun, substanbve, personal, third person, mascu- 
line gender, singular number, objective case of the indirect object, 
being indirect object of the v erb gained 

(ft) Ambition is a noun, common, neuter gender, singular number, 
objective case, used adverbially to denote Value, and modifying the 
T adjective ivorth [153, (c)] 
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{g) All IS in form nn adjective, m u>«: it is a noun, common, neuter 
qender, singular number, objectne ease, being in apposition to the 
noun [uSo, (</)] The complete statement is ‘all of it being 
loie ’ 

Half (i) IS a noun, common, neuter gender, singular number, objec- 
ts e case, Ixnng in apposition to the noun eyt [4S7, (r)] The complete 
statement is ‘ half of it being languor ’ 

IS parsed in the same traj 

60 Q. In the following sentences change the verbs of 
the actne voice to passite,'' and of the passive to 
active, mthout materially altenng the sense — 

f (it) The master found fault with the boy 
I (/;) They refused him admission 
I {c) Touch me at your peril 
‘(if) You are thought to have done this 
(c) I shall he obliged to go 

' (/) Having been taken prisoner frequently, he fears 
to leave the citj 

f (g) This race iuas run verj' quickly. 

' {h) I would do this for jou vsillingl) 

A (_a) The bo) -oas fo md fault xviiJi bj the master 
;(i) He 'las refused admission h> them 
(r) I shall he touched jouat jour pcnl 
(cl) Thej t lit 111 jou ha\c done this 
(r) Thej xcill o^ligi. me to go 

{/)ThLcnenij liavtr g tal esi him pnsoncr frcqucntlj, he fears to 
lease ihi. citj 

(g) Thej rau this race verj qiiicUj 
* (//) This 'vould //c <toi:c for jou bj me uillinglj 

61 Q. Give the various modes of denoting Gender 
in English, with examples What is meant by the 
Conimon Gender ? Give instances Discuss the forms — 
vixen^ spinster, witsaid, lass 

A 1st mode — Different uords arc used as, masc nefbezu, fern 
711 eee [125] 

C 
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2ncl mode — \ dificrence of termination is used as, masc count, 
fern countess [126] 

3rd mode — Masculine or feminine nouns or pronouns are prefixed 
or affixed to nouns of common gender as, masc cod sparrocu, fern 
hen sparro'u , masc pea cock, fern pea hen [129] 

Some names of animals and persons do not indicate their sex , these 
nouns arc said to be of tlie CommonGcndcr as, sheep, child, friend\\2.'^ 
VtAen, M E fixen, is the fern of fox, and is the only word that 
preserves the O E fern suffix en [128] 

Spinster, once the fern of spinnet, is the only feminine noun with 
the O E fern suffix ster [128], 

IVizard is a masc formed from the fern lotdo’u £128] 

^ Lass IS short for laddess, the fern of lad [127] 

62 Q Correct — 

{a) He entered head and heart into the business 
{b) I had the presence of mind j^s to think 
(c) There is no use of^ acting thus 
{d) His design was in ojder to be made king 
{e) He gave me opportunity for reading the letter 
(/) Give over of doing this 
{g) Each of us have separate rooms to sleep in 
{h) I had several students died in my school 
(z) He has eaten no bread nor drunk no water for 
two, and a half hours 
(j) Either you or I are m the wrong 
{k) Such expressions sound hiirshly 
(/) Let you and I^go together. 

A > (a) He entered heart and soul into the business [3^2, (</)] 

(b) I had the presence of mind to think 
(f) There is no use in acting thus 
(rf) His design was to be made king 
(0 He gave me an opportunity of reading the letter 
{f) Give over doing this 
(^) Each of us has a separate room to sleep in 
(/i) I had several students dte in my school 
[1) He has eaten no bread nor drunk any water for two hours 
and a half 
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(j) Either }ou are In tlic wrong or I am 
[i) Such cxprcs'^ions sound harsh 
(/) Let } ou and me go together 


63. Q Parse the words in italics in the follot\ing sen- 
tences — 


(a) He linowtvg m> intention, refused 
{1) I recommend }’Our drmlnig this 

(c) The light 

(d) Thou art lovelier than the com7!g of the spring 

(e) These clothes want washutg 

if) A new work is pitparmg for the press 


A (a) Kno oinq a \crb, lransiti\e, participle, active voice, 
present tense, qualif3ing the pronoun lu, and having fonts object the 
noun 7 >'hnltDit 

(b) Dnnliug\% a verbal noun, transitive, singular number, objective 
case, being object of the verb rccovintewi, and having for Us object 
the subslantiv c pronoun this 

(r) Da-vt wg \% a verb, intransitive, participle active voice, present 
tense, used as*an adjective qualifjing the noun light 
\d) Caw///^is a vcrlnl noun, intransitive, singular number, nomina 
live case, licing subject of the verb is understood 

(f) Dur^ir/^isa verbal noun, transitive, singjilar number, objective 
case, being object of the verb 'vant 

(/") Frefanitg is in form a verbal noun (wath the preposition in 
omitted before it), in use it is a verb, transitive, participle, active voice, 
present tense, witli a passive signification [255] 


r 

\/64: Q. Write down the Preterite and the Past Participle 
of the following verbs, giving both forms where two 
forms occur — iicjiave, clothe, dig, gird, s tithe, melt, 
help, light, hneel, gild, speed, pay, hmi, quit, hezv, bid, 
get, shear, spit, strozv, stride, teai, grave 


Yeru 
A Bercav c 
Clothe 
Dig 
Gird 


Prei 

bereft, bereaved 
clad, clothed 

flug, digged 

girt, girded 


Past Part 
bereft, bereaved 
clad, clothed 
dug, digged 
girt, girded [368] 
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Verb 

Pret 

Past Part 

Stnke 

struck 

struck, stricken 

Melt 

melted 

melted, molten [367] 

Help 

helped, holp 

helped, holpen 

'Light 

lit, lighted 

lit, lighted [264, 367J 

Kneel 

knelt, kneeled 

knelt 

Gild 

gilded 

gilt, gilded [36S] 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Pa) 

paid 

paid 

Knit 

knit, knitted 

knit, knitted 

Quit 

quitted 

quitted [266] 

Hew 

hewed 

hewed, hewn [367J 

Bid 

bade, bid 

bidden, bid [367] 

Get 

got 

got, gotten 

Shear 

shore, sheared 

shorn, sheared 

Spit 

spat, spit 

spat, spit [264] 

Strow 

strewed 

strow n 

Stride 

strode, sind 

strode 

Tear 

tore 

tom 

Grave 

graved 

graved, graven [367] 


{N B — The forms in italics are obsolete in England ] 


/es Q What IS the difference m the usage of the past 
participles — dnml, drimken , molten, inelted , cloveji, 
deft, lm?ig, Jiafiged , ivorked, wroiight , held, holden , 
gilt, gilded , bended, bent I Illustrate by e\amples 
A Drun! is the participial form, as ‘ the man is drunV , dninlcir 
IS the adjectnal form, as ‘ a drnulcn man’ [367] 

Melted is the participial or adjectival form, as ' the butter is melted,’ 
‘ melted butter ’ , molten is the adjectival form, as ‘ moltc?! metal’ [36^] 
Cloven IS used only in the phrase ‘ to show the cloven foot ’ , cleft is 
the common modern form [369] 

Hung IS the general term, as * lamps were hnng from the ceihng’ , 
liangM IS applied to men and animals, as ‘the dog Tras hanged,’ [264] 
IVorled is the general term, as ‘he is ~vothed too hard,’ ‘an ele 
gantly 'oorked cloth’, ut ought is used in expressions like ’wrought 
iron ’ [367, Notc\ ^ 

Held is the modem form , holden is obsolete, eveept in legal 
phraseology 
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^ Gilt IS not used in metaphoncil phraseology, but gilded as ‘ a gilt 
\asL ,’ but ‘ a gilded falsehood ’ [36S] 

Bended only is used in the phrase ‘ to go down on one’s /^rw^/ei/Lnees ’ , 
lent IS the general term, as ‘ the old man ivas hnt with age ’ [369] 


66 Q State the modes of forming the plural m English 
Give four instances of nouns that have a different 
meaning m the plural from that tthich they have in 
the singular Give the plural of brother, journey, 
sinfe, seraph, virtuoso, mciuorandum, fish, coio, penny 

A The plural of English nouns is fonned — (a) by adding cs or s 
to the singular , (A) by adding en to the singular , {e) bj changing the 
\onel sound , (d) by leaving the singular unchanged 

(i) Good — sing the opposite of bad , y^bxt proputy {2) Sand — sing 
the material , \p\vc the sea shore {^) lifinute — sing a division of time , 
plur notes of a meeting (4) Vapour — sing steam , pliir ill-kuirom 
Brothers or iuthcni jottnuys , strifes , seraphs or seraphim or 
seraphin , virtuosos or virtuosi, numotanda, fts) es or fish, cous 
or ktne , puimcs or peme 

67 Q Define a Relative Pronoun Give the rules for the 

agreement of the relative with its antecedent In 
what instances is it incorrect to use the relative tha t 
instead of luho or '^vhtch ? 

A A Belativc Pronoun is a word uhich relates to a noun or a pro 
noun going before, called its antecedent, and v\hich joins the clause in 
which It stands to that which proceeds it 

The relatuc agrees with its antecedent in number and person 
A clause beginning with -who or svhick introduces a new' and inde- 
pendent fact alwut the antecedent as, ‘I saw' his mother, -who\% blind ’ 
In such clauses that must not be used. 


68 Q Give si\ cognate sets of words allied to each 
other, as root words, primary derivatives, secondary 
derivatives, and compound words, eg — 

Root. Pjum Dcr • Sne Den ComPv 

Glass glaze glazier glass-house 

Strong strength strengthen strong-hold 
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A Root 

Pkim Der 

Sec Dfr 

COMr 

High 

height 

heighten 

high road 

Grass 

graze 

grazier 

grass plot 

Drip 

dribble 

driblet 

drip stone 

Food 

feed 

fodder 

feeding time 

Knot 

knit 

knitting 

w ell knit 

Nest 

nestle 

nestling 

nest egg 

69 Q 

Define the following figures, giving 

an example of 


each — Hyperbole^ Metonymy^ Apostrophe, Antithesis, 
Climax 

A Hyperbole is a figure which represents things as gieaiet or less 
better or suorse, than they are in reality , as ‘ They \\ ere sxoiftei than 
eagles and stronger than lions ’ 

Motonymy is the transfer of such names as haa c some relation to 
each other , as ‘ ay hairs (r ' old age) should be respected ’ [504] 

Apostiophe IS a turning off from the subject of discourse to address 
some other person or object, dead or absent, as if that person or 
object were actually before the speaker, as ‘O Libcrtj, what crimes 
are committed in thy name ' ’ 

Antithesis is the eoutrasting two obiects, actions, or qualities, m 
order to emphasise their difference , as ‘ He can lit, but he cannot 
deeeive ’ 

Climax IS a figure in which the sense inses by successive steps to 
what IS more and more important, as ‘He pursued, attacked, and 
defeated the enemj ’ 

r 

70 Q Discuss the correctness of the following — 

(fi) Neither Charles nor William were there 

{U) The lame man asked an alms 

(f) He IS, of all others, the ablest -writer they have 

iff) Are either of those horses yours ? 

(e) There let him lay — Byron 

A (a:) Were should be -ivas, because neitlui — Kor imply that one 
of two alternatives is to be taken * 

{b) An alms is conect, because alms is a tine singular, though now 
used as a plural [136] ' 
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{e) Of all others is in common use, but is ically illogical, because 
the subject Ju is not included among the othos Above all others 
M ould be more correct 

{(f) A^e should be rj, because cither implies that one of two altern- 
ate es IS to be taken 

(c) La} IS an ungrammatical solecism for lie 

71 Q Gne the simple Latin form, with meaning, from 
which the following words are derived — 
caflivc, conduct^ covjlneni, iiatislaie, pendulum, seden- 
taiy, pc} spire, corpulent, judgment, apartment, 
specimen, postscript 

A, Cap 10, lapt urn, take , due o, duct-tm, lead , flu o, Jlueus, 
fueiit 11, (low, fci 0, lat tern, bear, fend o, hang, sed eo, sed-ens, 
stdeni ii, sit , sftr o, breathe , cotp-us, body , judit tm, judge , pais, 
part IS, part , spec lo, see , senb o, script urn, write 

* 72 Q Distinguish between 

tmmvicnt , eruption, irruption, loath, loathe, efface, 
deface, principle, principal, piesideni, pn cedent , 
practice, practise , coipse, corps Exemplify by short 
sentences 

A Einip-ant means one who removes from his own country to 
another , immigrant means one who moves into a country , as ‘ the 
Irish emigrants settled in Canada ’ , ‘ the Americans kfndly received 
the English immipants ’ 

Eminent means distinguished , imminent means near at hand as, 
‘ Shaksperc was an eminent dramatist’, ‘ the danger is imminent ' 

Eriifiion means a breaking out, iinuption means a sudden invasion , 
as, ‘ tlie eruption of Vesuvius was terrible’ , ‘ they fled on the uritpiton 
of the sav ages ’ 

Loath means unw ilhng, loathe means lo hate as, ‘ I am loath lo 
punish you ’ , ‘we loathe meanness ’ 

Efface means to erase, dfacc means to disfigure , as, ‘ his name 
has been effaced from our memories’, ‘ time has defaced the inscription ’ 

Principle means a rule of action, principal means chief as, ‘ he 
ruled on just principles' , 'Cm. principal buildings were destrojed ’ 
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P/estdc/ti mcnns one who p resid es, frcccdent means a previous 
parallel case as, ‘ he was elecled ptesidtni ' , ‘he pleaded the late 
decision as a precedent ’ 

Practice is the noun, /i ar/iii* the verh as, ‘ the practice of honesty 
IS not alwajs easy ’ , ‘ it is not always easy' to practise honesty ’ 

Corpse means a dead body, coips means a body of troops as, ‘the 
corpse was hastily buried ’ , ‘ the cavalry corps was well drilled ’ 

73 Q- Append, in snort sentences, the appropriate 
prepositions to the following words —frorvn, adofiied, 
tndependeni, acquiesce, leconcile, i/iculcate, nifortn, en- 
dowed, confide, pursuant 

A The judge /i/ the prisoner — To\\xixie.fro‘vncd iiponYws 

attempt The orjihan was adapted by a nobleman lie is independent 
^ help from others 1 wiW acquiesce tn proposal Be ruonetled 
to your enemies lie inculcated upon us the love of truthfulness We 
were informed of his departure He is enao'vcd with much patience 
Do not confide in his promises Pursuant to your request, I have 
sold the horse 

74 Q Define the term Subject Point out the Subject 
of the sentence in — 

(ff) It was with the deepest regret that I left him 
ifi) To reign is worth ambition 
{c) There is nothing wanting now but rest and quiet 
id) AVhatever is, is right 

A The subject is that which denotes what we speak about 
(a) The pronoun it, which introduces the real subject ‘ that I left 
him ’ 

(i) The simple infinitive to retgn 

(e) Nothing v,sth ils adjunct ‘ but rest and quiet ’ 

(d) The sentence whatever is 

75 Q Define the term Predicate Point out the Predi- 
cate in — 

{a) Three hmes nine is twenty-seven 

(5) He struck the man dead 

{€) The wedding is to be to-morrow 
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A The Predicate is that which is said about that of which we speak 

(a) Is tvJMty seven 

(i) Slmch dead 

(f) Is io he 

' 76 Q, Define the term Ge7ider Point out and account 
for the Gender of the following italicised words — 

(fl) That mare is a very good horse for work 
(Z’) What a pretty little girl it is ' 

(c) Dr Mary Walker is the auihoi of several works 
The mooji hath raised her lamp above 
(e) Winter came the ivind was hts whip 
(/) Love should have some rest and pleasure m 
himself 

(g) Love virtue she alone is free — Milton 

A Gender is a distinction made in nouns by means of n Inch they 
-are classed as either Masculine, or Feminine, or Neuter Names of 
animals or persons that may be either male or female are said to be of 
the Common Gender [122] 

(a) Horse is here of the Common Gender, being used to include 
both horses and mares Hence it is correctly applied here to a mare 
[I 23 l 

(b) The Neuter Pronoun it is here used indefinitely and familiarly 
in relation to a person [447, I, (<f)] 

(c) Author IS here of the Common Gender, and is correctly applied 
(instead of authoess) to a female (Mary Walker) Dr (i e , doctor) is 
used (instead of docircss) in the same way [123] 

(d) JIfoon, when personified, is of the Feminine Gender , hence the 
feminine pronoun her is used in speaking of the Moon [124] 

(e) Winter, when personified, is Masculine , hence the masculine 
pronoun hts is used [124] 

(/) Love, Avhen personified, is Masculine , hence the masculine 
pronoun himself is used [124] 

(f) Virtue, when personified, is Feminine, hence the feminine 
pronoun she is used [124] 

/ 

I 77 Q Compose sentences to show the correct use of — 
older, elder, latei, latter, little, a little, one another. 
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/ 


' one with another once, at once, once for all,'lo7ice in a 
way, once and again' 

A He IS older th-in I am He is my elder brother [167, 58S] 

This IS a latei puhhcatioa than that Here are nuts and oranges , 
I prefer the latter [170] 

He has learnt much Bengali, but he knows httlc English He is 
Ignorant of Bengali, but he knows a little English [612] 

We ought to love one another [209] One with another, I shall have 
enough books for the class 

I was onee in Calcutta, where I saw him once or twice [650] Do 
not delay, go at once Go separately, not all of you at once [651] 
Once fot all I forbid you to go [651] I do not mind your doing this 
once in a way, but do not make a pracbee of it He came to see me 
once and again, but each time I w'as out 


-78 Q Explain the force of the prefixes and suffixes 
m — flwarchy, good;wjj, circninjacent, sluggard, darting, 
glimmer, blackre/i, magny5'> boyhood, to day, ?«fer, 
insolent, abroad, rzpathy, asterri',^ 


A ^warchy {an , without) = absence of government [42] 

Goodness ( ness, forming abstract nouns) = the quality of being 
good [56] 

Czw/wjacent {cticuni , around) = lying around [39] 

Sluggard ( ard, intensiv e suffix) = one who is very sluggish [55] 
Dar/i«^ { ling, diminutive) = little dear [57J 
/■% yG hmm er ( er, frequentabve) = to keep on gleaming [59] 

'Blackzr/i ( ish, dimmuUve) = somewhat [58] 

Magnp 5 ' {fy, causative) •= to make great [51] 

"boyhood ( hood, forming abstract nouns) = staU of being a boy [56] 
To day {to , preposition) = fot the day [28S] 
f l/t filler {in , into) = to brin^ into, deduce [39] 

’ I— J/«solent {in . not) = not customarv. rude faol 


/»solent {in , not) = not customarj , rude [39] 
^ Abroad {a , on) = out of doors [52, (i)] 

Apathy (a , without) = 7 uant of feeling [40] 
Asterii-,t ( isl , diminutive)=a httle star 


' ' / 79 Q Explain briefly the difference between shall and 
will in interrogative sentences , and justify or correct 
the following — 
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{a) Will we see 5fou here to-morrow ? 

{b) Shall you go to the auction ? 

(c) Will you go to the auction ? 

(d) I rvill be glad to see you 

(e) I shall give you timely notice of my success 


]A 


Shall I? I 
Shall you ? h 

Will he ’ J 

Shall he ? ' 
^YlllJOU? . 
Shall be ? 


are enquiries as to futtnc events in relation to the 
person represt-nUd by the pronoun 

arc enquiries as to the loish of the pet son spolen to 

[346J 


(a) Incorrect (for ‘ Shall S.c ?), because it is absurd for us to 
enquire about our own nash or intention [346] 

(^) Correct , an enquirj about a future e\ ent [346] 

{c) Correct , an cnquir)’ about thc^ wish of the person addressed 

[346] 

{d) Incorrect (for ‘ I shall ’ &.c ), because it is absurd to pi omtse 
to feel glad [342] 

(e) Incorrect (lor ‘ I '<oiir &.c), because the sentence expresses a 
promist. and not mcic futurity of action [341] 


80 Q What IS a Homonym I Give an instance State 
the different meanings and denvations of the words 
sound, mole, quire, host, quairy 


eket bat IS Keltic , bat, the animal, is bcandinaxian l_ 90 j , ^ ^ 

(i) healthy (O E sund a^trait aiid to probe 
i, a swimming) , (3) a noise (I^f Sonuni) 


A A Homonj m is a w ord w hich has the same form and sound as 
some other word, though distinct from it in origin and meaning Thus 
bat in ‘ cricket bat ’ is Keltic , bat, the animal, is Scandinaxian [90] 

Sound = ( I 
(O E sund, 

Molt = (X\ a mark on the body (O E vial, a spot) , (2) the animal 
(O E moldioaip, mould = caster) 

Quire={f) an amount of paper (Lat quatuoi , four), (2) a choir 
(Gk chores, a band of singers) 

Jdost=[i) an entertainer (Lat hospitcm) , (2) an army (Lat ^ 
hostem, an enemy) , (3) the consecrated wafer (Lat liostia, a a ictim) 

Quarry=[l) a place where stones are dug (Lat quadiait., to ° 
square) , (2) slaughtered game (Lat coniun, a hide ) — [App A ] 
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81 Q. Give instances of Prepositions used as Adverbs 

and as Conjunctions 

» 

(1) Parse away m — 

(a) He went away in a rage 
(l>) This IS far and a^vay the best 
(c) Away I I will not hear you 
((f) The Thugs made away with him 

( 2 ) Parse the italicised words m — 

(ff) The nver ran pu7ple to the sea 
{b) This IS the only way to do it 
(r) I will do it 07ily this 07ice 

((f) He IS a seldom contributor 

A AdverTss — The triin his come tn Go on He has taken 
over charge He gave np the search [405, tic ] 

As Conjunctions — He left hcfore I came Be ready against I 
arnve He came after I was gone 

(1) (d) A'uay — adverb, modifying the verb ‘went ’ 

(Ji) Away — idv erb, forming part of the adv erbnl phrase ‘ far 
and ivva},’ which modifies the adjective ‘best‘ 

(c) Away (for ‘go aw ly adverb in form, verb in use, 
imperative mood, present tense 
{d) Away — adverb, modifjing the verb ‘ made ’ 

(2) ((z) Fnrph — adjective, positive degree, used (predicatively) as 

subjective complement of the verb ‘ ran ’ [236 7] 

(i) On/y — adjective, quali^ang ‘ way ’ [490] 

(c) Only — adverb, qualifying the adverbial phrase ‘this once ’ 
Once — adverb in form, noun in use, common, neuter 
gender, singular number, objective case, used adverb 
lally to denote pomt of time [ 287 , Note , 153, (i)] 

((/) Seldom — adverb, used (apjmently) as an adjective [300] 

82 Q. Explain and give examples of— (i) Substantive, 
( 2 ) Adjective, ( 3 ) Adverbial Clauses Analjse — {a) 
It is not true that he said so, {b) Give me what 
I ask for , {c) He spoke loud that I might 'hear 
him- 
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A (i) A Siibslantue Clause is one ^\hlch, m its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equi’ialcnt to a siibstantue as, ‘ He said ///a/ 
J "oas i>.ron^' 

(2) An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of 
the sentence, is equivalent to an adjectiv'c ns, ‘There is the man 
'oJtom / saw ’ 

(3) An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of 
the sentence, is equivalent to an adverb as, ‘ He came luhen I was 
mtt' 

(a) Provisional subject ?/ 

Real subject (substantiv e clause) //la/ he satd so 
Predicate is (verb) true (complement) 

Adverbial adjunct i.ot 
(Ji) Subject (understood) you 
Predicate gite 
Indirect object uh. 

Object (adjectival clause used substantiv elj) 7 uhal / asL fo> 

{c) Subject he 
Predicate spohe 

Adverbial adjuncts loud, with the adverbial clause that I might 
hear him 

« 83 Q Give the plural of— ca, iooth, Jly, roof, cargo, 
court-marital, heuienant-governoi , book-case, fo7mula 
Comment on the forms children, btellnen 

Mention four nouns (rr) that have no singular, (ll) 
that have no plural number 

A 0 \en, teeth, fiics, roofs, cargoes, courts martial, lieutenant 
governors, book cases, formul'c and formulas [131 — 9] 

Children and brethien arc ddublc plural, formed bj adding cn to 
the old Engish plural forms ehtldri, hrethre [131, Note\ 

(«■) amends, gallows, means, news [135] 

(f) alms, riches, caves, kickshaws [136J 

84 Q Derive gossip, detest, airfew, heathen, chainel, 
bedlam, cherry, talents, dexteiity Mention any other 
English words having a similar derivation to that of 
cherry 
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A Gossip, O E god-stb, related m God, a sponsor, hence, an 
die talker [p 300] 

Detest, Lat deiestor, I call to wntness , hence, to hate intensely 

Curfew, O F C0V1C fttc, fire cover , hence, the bell rung as a signal 
to put out lights [p 299] 

Heathen, lit a di\ eller on the Juath , hence, an unbeliei er, because 
Christianity prevailed first in cities 

Chai net, Lat caro, carms, flesh , hence, containing c arcase S' 

Bedlam, short for Bethlelum, the name of a hospital for lunatics 
[P 298] 

Cheiry, from Cciasns, on the Black Sea, iv hence the fruit was 
imported 

Talents, Gk taknton, a m eight, a sum of money , hence, abilities 
(see Parable in Bible, Matt 25) 

Dexterity, Lat divtet, the right hand, = right handedness , hence, 
cle\ erness 

§ jf^e^Mo^s denied, like c heti y, from Proper Names, are — dunce 
(Duns Sc^s), copper (Cjprus), bayonet (Bayonne), eahco (Calicut),^ 
'peach (Persicum = Persian), bioughani (Lord Brougham), boycott (Cap^'* 
"tain Boycott) [p 303, foot note i] 

- t 

85 0, ‘ By this, the storm grew loud apace ’ — Campbell 
Explain clearly the meaning of by here, and trace 
this meaning up to its primary one Derive and parse 
apace 

A By denotes primarily rest near luitliout contact, hence here 
proMmity m relation to time , and ‘ by this ’ means ‘ near to this 
time,’ ‘ when this time was reached’ [385, 401, (i)] 

Apace = a (indef art ) pace, at a footpace, slowlj , but now means 
quicklj [52, Hotel An Adserb, modifying the phiase ‘grew loud ’ 

86 Q Show clearly, giving examples, the difference 
f between {a) a Simple, a Complex, and a Compound 

sentence , {b) the Direct oxid Indirect (orm of Narration 

A (a) A Simple sentence contains only one subject and one finite 
verb , as ‘ Ram struck the dog ’ 

A Complex sentence contains, besides a principal subject and pre- 
dicate, one or more subordinate clauses which have subject and verbs of 
their own , as, ‘ Ram, wlio is a bad boy, stnick the dog"^ 
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A tou f''tn '^sentence con'^ists of luoor niorcinJepcncknt sentence<:, 
conneclwl b) co ordin-iUN e covyvmctions , ■\s, ‘ Knm struck tlit dog 
nnd it rin iw ay ’ 

(^) In the Direct form of Narration, the actual words used by llic 
'-pe.akcr nrc gi\ cn os, ‘ Ram said, *' I ani-going hoiui. ” ’ 

In the // r-'/wi’ form of Narrutiony the substance or meaning of the 
words usetl b} the speaker isgncn — not Ins actual word-, as, ‘Ram 
said tint he was going home ’ 

87. Q. ‘The gifts the father ga\e be eaer thine ’ — Popds 
JJomcr 

r.arsc he. m this pass.agc. State e\acllj \ihat part of 
speach thtre What arc Us uses’ Stale Uie object 
of pctuc 

A IS a Serb, mlransitise, actne \oicc, subjimcUse mood, present 
indefinite lenst., plural number, third person, basing for Us subject the 
noun [269] 

TViw IS a posses-sisc adjective pronoun, ii'ed prcdicali rely Thwt 
I'liscd — (i) when the noun to which it relates is not c, pressed (ns 
here), ( 2 ) in poetry forZ-b'i Ixforca vowel or mute h [iS/j 
The object oi is the relative pronoun Xi.>htch, understood after 
'ibe gifts ’ 

88 Q enumerate and give examples of Sulhxcs forming 
Diminutnes, distinguishing those that arc Teutonic 
from those that arc Romance 
A Teutonic -en, kitten, -hn, hmbkm , /?;!,’■, duckling, otl, 

liillock f 57 ] 

Koimnce ck, panicle , erd, cockerel , / r/, streamlet [49] 

89. Q, Parse and explain the italicised words in the 
following sentences — 

{a) You netd not go at once 
{h) I 7iccds must go at once 
{c) This IS not ivorih much 
{d) Woe worth the day ' 

(c) You must do as you are told 
(/) This will never do 
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A (ff) Need — verb, transitive, active voice, indicative mood, 
present indefinite tense, second person, plural number, Laving for its 
subject the pronoun ‘you,’ and having the infinitive ‘go’ as its 
objective complement [236, 238] 

{b) Afi?n’j—genitival adverb, niodifj ing the v erb ‘go’ [287] 

(c) adjective, qualifying ‘ this,’ and havang ‘much’ for its 

adverbial object denoting value [153, (c) , 495, (S)] 

{d) Worth — verb, intransitive, subjunctive mood, present indefinite 
tense, third person, plural number, having for its indirect object the 
noun ‘day ’ Meaning ‘Woe be to the day ! ’ [280] 

(e) Do — verb, intransitive, infinitive mood, present indefinite tense, 
singular or plural number, second person, havang for its subject the 
pronoun ‘you’, it is modified by the adverbial clause ‘as you are 
told ’ Meaning ‘ act ’ 

(f) Do — verb, intransitive, active voice, simple infinitive mood, 
indefinite tense Meaning ‘suit,’ 'answer the purpose ’ fayg] 

\Iqo Q Explain the meaning of the following sentence 
according as the adverb mfy is placed (i) before the 
verb, (2) after the verb, (3) at the beginning of the 
sentence, (4) at the close of the sentence — 

‘ He only travelled to dispel his gloomy thoughts ’ 
j A. (i) He adopted no other means to dispel his gloomy thoughts 
\ than travcllmg 

(2) His sole object m travelling was to dispel his gloomy thoughts 

(3) He was the only person that travelled to dispel his gloomy 
'thoughts 

(4) He travelled to dispel noUiing but his gloomy thoughts 

1 91 Q Correct the follovvung sentences and explain the 
nature of the errors — 

(a) In his bankrupt circumstance, he prefers a pen- 
sion to be substituted by a sum of ready money 
(d) The lecturer said that a luxunous vegetation al- 
ways required an abundant supply of heat and 
moisture 

(c) This IS the man whom everybody said was off 
his wits 
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A (<z) la Ins bankrupt circumstances, he prefers a sum of ready 
money to be substituted for a pension Circumstance (sing,) means 
‘occurrence’, circumstances (plur ) means ‘condition,’ the sense re 
quired here ‘Substituted’ is here wrongly used for ‘replaced’, if 
the verb substtitiU is used, it must be followed b} for, not by, and the 
order of words inuk be in\erted [59^] 

(b) The lecturer said that a luxurious vegetation always requires an 
abundant supply of heat and moisture Reqimed should be -icqmres 
because the present indefinite tense is used to express what habitually 
takes place [325, {«)] 

(r) This IS the man n ho ever} body said u as off his head TV/iom 
should be -lolw, because it is not the object of ‘ said,’ but the subject of 
‘nas ’ IVtls IS umdiomatic for head ‘Out of his wits ’would be 
correct 


92, Q. Explain the meaning of the Prefixes in the fol- 
lowing — no)i-gramviattcal, ex-etnferor, fsendo-fatnof, 
de-odortse Show by exampl es the depreciaitve force of 
the suffixes -ard, -ster, -hng, -{si, -ts/i, -tsm 

A Non =not, non-gt ainmatjcal not so emphatic as ungram 
matzcal [39] 

Ex- — ovX , cx- emperor is one who no longer holds the position 
of emperor [39] 

Pseudo = false , pseud o-pairiot is a pretended patriot [40] 

De = from n't odomse is to take the odour from nnj thing [39] 

Drmikard, one who drinks to excess, rhymester, an inferior poet 
[55] , hireling, a mercenary [57] , Romanist, contemptuous term for a 
Roman Catholic [45] , w omamsh, effeminate [58], truism, a self evident 
truth [46] 

93. Q What IS the difference in modern Eighsh be- 

' tween the uses of ihou and you'i 'Account for the 

forms — tnyself, himself 

A Thou IS now limited to poetry and addresses to the Deity It 
IS also used by members of the Society of Friends, You is used gen- 
erally, whether we ate addressing one person or more than one 

Self, originally an adjective, came to be regarded as a substantive 
and was preceded by the pronoun m the possessive case , so tliat, in« 
Stead of me self, we gel myself But as regards the demonstrative, the 

D 
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1 h made, was not retained , so that we have htvi self, 

9<L (} Derive and give the exact meaning of the gram- 

, il term Reflexive ‘They love one another’, 

me 

’ ive, from Lat ‘ bent back ’ is a term applied to 

1 verbs, when the agent is supposed to bend the action 
mself Thus in ‘ He threw himself down,’ the verb threrji 
i.i\ely and the pronoun htmself is a reflexive pronoun 

loun, substantive, indefinite, third person, common gender, 
her, nominative case, being subject to the verb /twxxunder- 
■ full construction is ‘ They love, one loves another 

015 Q Classify and give the meaning of the following 
I lunds — time-server, drift-wood, siumblnig-block, 

'/ hold, pm se-proiid, hush-vioney, light-fingered, 

/ r ’ar State what part of speech the components 

< ' compounds are 

A Time server, one who suits his opinions to the times, syntacti 

cal compound,— an object (noun) followed bj an agent (noun) [66] 
Drift ivood (=drifted wood), wood drifted by water , syntactical 
compound, — a post participle followed by a noun which it qualifies 
[ 67 , Ml 

Stwnhling Mock, a cause of error , juxtapositional compound, — a 
noun preceded by a verbal noun which defines it [74] 

Strong hold, a fortress , syntactical compound,— an adjective follow 
4 fd by a noun which it qualifies [67, (o)] 

f Purse proud, i nsol ent from wealth , juxtapositional compound, — 
an adjective preceded by a noun, which is adverbial to it [77, i] 
Hush money [= hushing money), a bribe to make one keep silent ; 
juxtapositional compound, — a noun preceded by a verbal noun, which 
f defines it [74, and JVbte] 

Sj^-efDiglit fingered, thiev ish , juxtapositional compound,— a noun (With 
parfacipial ending) preceded by an adjective [78, and Notel 

Over hear, to hear by accident , juxtaposihonal compound, — a verb 
preceded by an adverb [79] 
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'96. Q. ‘Language maybe afftcUd, but not affecimg ,' — 
Goldsvnth 

E\plam the ciifTcrcnce of meaning between the two 
words in italics Also between — (i) corporal and 
corporeal , (a) siaiiomty and siaUoncry , ( 3 ) verity 
and veracity Form sentences m illustration 

A Affected Tne^ns iinnrUunl, nrtificial, pretentious 
AffecUrx; meuns monng, patlictic a 

(1) Copc-'a/ menn'i ‘rcHthing to the lx)d}/ 'is ‘corporal punish 
ment’ , rei/eua/ means ‘huing a bodi, material,’ as ‘corporeal 
substance ’ 

(2) Stalioaarj’ means ‘standing stiH, not proceeding,’ as ‘ the build 

ings arc stationary for uant of funds’ , crj means ‘ articles fas 

pens, paper, iS.c ) sold b) a s tatio ner,’ as, ‘ this office spends much on , 
stationery ' 

f3) Vcrit} mean* ‘ truth ’ or ‘ a true assertion,’ as, ‘ I sa} this fn all 
c ando ur and lerity veraei/j means ‘ truthfulness,’ as‘ ‘}our storj is 
strange, out I do not doubt jour \cracitj ’ 


97. Q, Explain the words m italics m the following 
phrases —a standard writer, a dry jest, an indifferait 
physician , a handsome subscription , the generous 
bouJ , the late Keshub Chunder Sen , in round num- 
bers , this IS of ilic /flj/ importance , gone/orgood, 
the mam thing , a sound flogging , they came to //npi 
words, a hroad hint, a flat refusal , a bargain , 
a rough guess 


A .S/oinfaii/ =cslablt!he*d as n model, bigh-dass 2 ?rj ==sarcaslic, 
caust ic Indifferent = inferior [98] Handsome — gtnerous/Tar^ 
< 7 c«erc«r = full, abundant Late — ya&t deceased [170] Round = 
ending in a apher, ommittmg fractions or small amounts Leut^xO.- 
mosl [170] For good = entirely, ivith no mtenuon of returning 
[403, (2), (fjj. JIfaiT, — prinapal So end — thorough, severe 
High — loud, angry Bread = plain, undisguised Flat = downright, 
complete Hard — ngorous, opptessisc. Rough ~ unconsidcrcd 
off band 
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< 98. Q At what different periods have Latin words been 
introduced into English ? Illustrate your answer by 
three words under each period 

A At four periods [20—23] — 

(1) Dunng fhe Romm occup-ition of Britiin,' A D 43 — 418 
as, Glourw*; (cast) a), 'Lmcoln (coloma), /Vv^rmouth (^portus) 

(2) From the 6th to the loth centuries, after the introduction of 
Chnstianity as, candle {eattde/a), font (_/o}i/e»i), temple {tem- 
pluiii) 

(3) At the Norman Conqilest as duke (dttx), pielj (pt(fafem), 
course (cu}S 7 is) 

(4) At the Revival of Classical Learning m the i6th century as, 
biped {pipes, Inpedis), manuscript {mamtscriptuvi), vivid {vtvtdus') 

^ 1 99. Q State (i) the o/fi? and ( 2 ) the modern meaning of 
the following words — knave, fond, unset eant, frightful, 
silly, secute, annoy, knight 

P A Knave— bo}, servant, (2) rogue [98] 

Fond — (i) foolish, {2) affectionate [101 J ^ 

Miscreant — (i) unbeliever, (2) villain [100] 

Fnghtfiil — (i) timid, (2) alarming 
Silly — (i) blessed, simple, (2) foolish [98] 

Seeu 7 e—{i) free from anxiety, (2) safe [102] 

Annoy— {l) to injure, (2) to vex [102] 

Knight — (i) youth, servant, (2) title of honour [102] 

100 Q What IS Petsonal Metaphot 1 Give an example 
of it What do you understand by ‘ a confusion of 
metaphors ’ ? Form an instance 

Turn the Metaphor m the following sentence into a 
Simile — ‘Confidence is a plant of slow growth in 
an aged bosom ’ 

A Personal Metaphoi is that in which we transfer to an inanimate 

object some state or action which in a literal sense can be predicated 

only of a hving being as, ‘ Everything smiled uoon him ’ [$02] 1 
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A confusion ofmelaphois is ■« hen join together t^^o or more 
ij^^incgngnious images, m.descnbing a thing as, ‘ His father’s death 
/ was a severe shod, which cut him to the heart ’ 

As a plant grows slowlj' in an exhausted soil, so confidence is not 
easilj felt by an old man [499] 

101 Q Write explanatory or grammatical notes on the 
■words in italics in the follow'ing — 

(ff) If thou beest he — Mtlion. 

{U) The rest loere long to tell — Id 
(c) Then her countenance a/t over 

Pale again as death did frove — Tetmysott 
id) The clouds are lifting, it will soon be fine 
if) This carriage fulls very easily 

A. (a) Bccst (=att) is the second person singular (now obsolete) of 
be conjugated in the present tense, indicative mood [269, Notel 

(h) Were is the third person singular, past indefinite subjunctive, 
having for Its subject the infinitive ‘ to tell ’ {=To tell the lost would 
be long) To tell is a simple infinitive, having for its object ‘ rest ’ 

(c) All IS an adverb, meaning ‘ entirely ’ Ptove — To pnwe means 
‘ to turn out to be,’ ‘ to be shown by experience to be ’ (as ‘ Wie proved 
a good friend to me ’ ) and then ‘ to become,’ as here 

(d) Lifting present participle active The reflexive pronoun 
is omitted, and the v erb are. lifting (for ‘ arc lifting themselv es ’) 
stands by itself with an intransitive force [228] It here relates to 
something understood from tlie context, viz , the weather [449, (<*)3 

( e) Pulls = IS capable of being pulled The action of pulling is 
attnbuted to the carriage as being inherent in or habitual to it [229] 

• 102 Q To what family of languages does English 
belong ? In what sense is English said to be a Teu- 
tonic rather than a Romance language ? Between 
about what dates would you place the following — 
(i) Old English, (2) Middle English, (3) Modern 
English? Whence were derived such local names 
as Lancaster, Stratford, > Lincoln, Portsmouth, Foss- 
bury ? Explain them 
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A To the Aryan or Indo European family [15] — In the sense that 
English, in spite of its large absorption of Romance m ords, remains 
essentially the same language as the Ainglisc of the onginal Teutomc 
invaders of Britain [iS] — Old English, A D 450 — 1250 , Middle 
English, 1250 — 1460 , Modem English, 1460 to the present time 
[33] — From the Romans, during their occupation of Bntam between 
AD 43 and 418 Tn Lantasier, ‘caster ’=Lat casiia, a camp 
In Strafford^ ‘strat’ = Lat sttata, paved roads InLtficoln, ‘coin’ 
=Lat Coloma, a settlement In ‘ port ’ = I-'at a 

harbour In Fossbury^ ‘ foss ’ = Lat fossa, a trench 

r 

103 Q Correct the following sentences, where any^ 
mistakes occur, giving the reason for your correction 
m each case — 

(1) He is over his ears and his head m love 

(2) From last to first he never lost hope and heart 

( 3 ) He said to accept your kind invite 

( 4 ) This book IS different to the one of my brother’s 

(5) Boys act wrong when they try to deceive each 
other 

(6) He encouraged me for applying after the post 

A (i) He IS o\er head and ears in love before ‘ head ’ and 

‘ ears ’ is omitted in this phrase for the sake of conciseness [213] 

‘ Head ’ should precede ‘ ears,’ as naturally occumng to the mind first, 
since it includes the latter [362, (c)] 

(2) From first to last he never lost heart and hope ‘First’ should 
precede ‘ last ’ m order to preserve the order of time [3^2, (c)], and 
‘ heart ’should precede ‘hope,’ as being the more emphatic [362, (df] 

(3) He told me to accept jour kind invitation The infinitive 

cannot follow ‘ said ’ , we must say either, “ He said, ‘ Accept (imper 
atjve)’ &c ,” or ‘He told me to accept &c ’ is a v uigar ab- 

breviation for ‘ invitation ’ 

(4) This book is different from my brother’s ‘ Different ’ takes 
from not /o after it ‘ The one of my brother’s is not ungrammatical, 
but IS an awkward phrase for ‘my brother’s (book) ’ 

(5) Bojs act wTongly when they try to deceive one another We 
say ‘ do wrong ’ but ‘ act uTongly ’ (adv ) * Each other ’ should be ‘one 
another,’ because more than two persons are referred to [209] 
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(6) lie cncoiitftged me lo npplj for the post The \crl) ‘encour* 
-ige ’ lake"; the infinitive after it, not a prcpo'tition and a verbal noun 
‘ -Viiplj ’ K followed by the prtpo'ulton ‘for ’ not ' after ’ [37S] 

104 Q,. What IS meant by the Ahsoluii- Case ? What case 

■nas this m aid, and tvhat is it in modem English? 
Give instances. 

‘ Nestor, his age mhuiihstandtiig^ appeared on the 
field ’ 

Explain the construction of the clause in italics 

^ A XMitn a noun and a parhciplc in agreement witli it form togctlicr 
’ a clause grammatically mdcjicndent of the the rest of the sentence, the 
* noun IS <:aid to be in the abiohtte case In old Engli'.h the dative 

wa<i the ab=olule case as ‘ vx »-lceping ’ Bihle) \nvoicni 

Enrli'^h the nominative is the alisolnte case as, 'thou leading’ 
(d/j/l'e/i) [150] 

‘Notwithstanding’ is a participle qualifying ‘age’ m the absolute 
cate [306] 

/ 105 Q. What IS an AuMhary Verb ? State all the uses 
of the auMliar) verb gmng examples Explain the 
meaning and construction of the follotvmg — (n) I am 
going , (/') I am to go , (e) I am to bhmc 

A An Auxiliary Verb is one that is used merely lo mark some 
modification of the mcanirg expressed liy' another verb. 

As an auxiliary verb, do lias the follovv ing uses — 

( J) It makes the emphatic form of tlie verb , as ‘ I ob love you | 

(2) It IS used instead of the simpk present and past indefinite tenses, 
in negative and interrogative sentences , as ‘I i/o not love you,’ ' JDo 
you love me’’ 

AWif — dhe forms dost and doth, rather than docst 'ind doc/h, ar 
used when llie verb es auxiliary’ 

(a) I am going = I nm in process of going ‘ Going ’ is the present 
participle, joined to the auxiliary' to form the present imperfect tense 
of the verb ‘ lo go ’ 

(h) I am to go = It IS settled that I shall go ‘To go’ {•=> for go- 
ing) vs the gcrundial infinitiv e [329, 252] 
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(c) I am to blame = I am blam^able ‘ To blame ’ ( = for blam- 
ing) IS the gerundial infinitive [252] 

106 Q What two ways are there of expressing Mjdtiph- 
caiives in English ? Give the first three Cardinal and 
the first three Ordinal Adverbs How are the former 
derived ? Whence do we get the numeral second ? 
What was once used in its stead? 

j A (rt) By English words formed by the suffix fold, as two fold, 
I three fold, &.c {U) By Romance words formed by the suffix pic or ble, 

I as simy 5 /<r (or sln^/^), dou hie, tre hlc[oi \x\plc'), quadru pie, S.C [174] 

1 Cardinal adverbs once, I'uice, ilince , ordinal adverbs first, second 
ly, thirdly [i 7 Sl 

Once (ones), twice, and thrice are adverbs which are the old genitivo 
cases of nouns [287] 

Second is derived fiom Lat secundtts, following , othci was once used 
in its stead [175] 

107 Q Decline the true Personal Pronouns What class 
of Pronoun is he — she — it? Show, giving examples, 
when the possessive pronoun niy, and when mine, 
should be used horm sentences illustrating the 
correct use of each other and one another 



SiXG 

Plur 

Horn 

I 

we 

Foss 

[mine 01 my] 

[our] 

Obj 

me 

US 

Norn 

thou 

ye or you 

Foss 

[thine or thj ] 

C}our] 

Ob] 

thee 

you or ye 


J' [179. 180] 

tj^ote — The forms m brackets are now used only as adjectiv es ) 

He — she — it is a Demonstrative Pronoun, since it has distinction of 
gender, which the personal pronouns have not, and its signification is 
not complete m itself 

My IS used only attributively as, ‘This is my book ’ 
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Mtvc IS used only wlien the noun to which it relates is not expressed 
after it, as, ‘This hook is mine', except sometimes in poetrj' — 
(a) when the pronoun follows the noun, as ‘ Brother mine ’ , (O') be- 
fore a word beginning with a vowel or mute h, as ‘ Star of hope, to 
bless mine eyes’ [1S7] 

They both love each other They all love one another [209] 

108 Q What 13 the difference between the uses of the 
Infinitive m the following sentences — 

(1) Boys like io play {2) The boy went io fetch the 
book 

Explain clearly the two constructions What Part of 

Speech is the to of the infinitive mood ? 

A (i) (= playing) IS the simple infinitive, equivalent to an 

abstract noun, object of the verb ‘ like ’ [251] 

(2) To fetch { — for fetching) is the gerundnl infinitive expressing 
the purpose of the boy's going [252] 

To of the infinitive is a preposition 


» 109 Q Ex'plain the difference of meaning between (i) 
deer}’, descry , (2) verbal, verbose , (3) depreaaie, depre- 
cate , (4) gentle, genteel , (5) humane, human ^ (6) popit- 
lous, popular , (7) observattce, observation , ( 6 ) variance, 
vaiiation, variety , (g) funereal, fimeial, (10) com- 
pliment, complement , {\\) proscription, prescription , (12) 
physic, physique ^ ^ 

A (i) Decry =to condemn, blame , desoy = to espy LA'lif 

(2) expressed in words , Vfr^we=\vordj 

qyydJcP) DeJ)reciate=io d isparag e , d epreca t regret deeplj 

(4) 6’w//i=mild , well bred 

(5) Humanc-=\>.vaA , = pertaining to man 

(6) Popitlous={dW of people , ji 5 o/K/ar=pertaining to or pleasing 
the people 

(7) performance, that which is to be observed , obser 
uation = attention, a remark 

(8) = disagreement , vanation = change , variety = d\( 
ference 
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) Funeral = pertaining'to a burial , funeteal = disma , , ^ 

o) Compliment — a flattenng remark , competent the full 
Hint 

■ i) /’m(m//i(j;;=utter rejection, /5m_^/*i7«=aTecipe, 

2) Physic — medicine, the art of healing , ^/y'j';^?«'=T)odily consb* 

1 10 Q What ]s a Hybrid 2 Why is it so called ? Give 
an example Give the derivation of demigod, som- 
nambulist, heirloom 

V A Hybrid is a word whose component elements are derived 
1 different languages It is so called because such a word is a 
igrel or mixture of two languages as, grandfather, in which 
> <id IS French, and father is English [84] 

lemigod^lyii prefix demi-, half, and English god 
omnambulist='List somnus, sleep, ambtilo, I walk, and Greek 
IX ist 

Peirloom=: Old Fr heir, Lat hcres, and English loom, apiece 
umiture 


111 Q' Swine, kine, brethren, chtcken, welkin, women 
Some or these are singular, others plural , classify them 

A Singular s-unne, chicken, •welkin 
Plural I me, h ethren, ■women 


^ 112 Q Form nouns denoting office or jurisdiction from 


the following — protector, pope, bishop, professor^ 



less, gladsome ? 


A Protectorate, popedom, bishopric, professorship, ponbficate, 
apostleship, earldom, ladyship, Christendom, shrievalty 

-S'?! = made of, = somewhat , /m = without , having 

the quality of [58] 

•113 Q Alter the arrangement of the itahcised clauses 
m the following sentences, so as to place the nomi- 
native after the verb — 
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{a) If he were tn towtt^ he would be present 

{b) The man replied. . ‘ Alas ! I must submit lo these 
conditions ’ 

{c) Then, all in a moment, ihe signal flew vp and ihe 
guns went hang 

(d) He no sooner heard this than he fled 

(e) The vanity of our life is such, that we are seldom 
quite contented. 

(/) Here hts head rests upon the lap of earth. 

A (a) Were he in town, he would be present 

(/') ‘Alas ' ’replied the man, ‘ I must submit to these conditions ’ 
(f) Then, all m a moment, up flew the signal and bang went 
the guns 

{d) No sooner did he hear this than he fled 
(e) Such IS the vanity of our life, that we are seldom quite 
contented 

{/) Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 

114 Q. What are Strong and what are Wcah verbs ? 
Give examples Give the present and the preterite 
tenses answering to the past participles — clad, shod, 
shorn, woven, slain, clung, bidden, stuck, sought, crept 

A. Slro/ig verbs form the p.ast mdcfinite tense bj’ modifjang the 
vowel sound of the root as, write, wrote 

Weak verbs form the past indefinite tense by adding -d or t lo the 
root as love, loved, deal, dt.alt 


Pres 

Fret 

Past Part 

clothe 

clad, clothed 

clad 

shoe 

_^shod 

shod 

shear 

shore 

shorn 

weave 

wove ' 

woven 

slay 

slew 

slain 

cling 

clung 

clung 

bid 

bade, bid 

bidden 

stick 

stuck 

stuck 

seek 

sought 

sought 

creep 

crept 

crept 
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115 Q Substitute simple English verbs followed by pre- 
positions used adverbially for the italicised Romance- 
verbs in the following sentences — 

{a) He IS progressi7ig m his studies 
(^) This must be deferred till to morrow 
{c) He ^oceeded to remark that, &c 
{d) I h^ published a new work-, 

(e) He IS WLVL<da*d^spleased at my conduct 
(/) I intend to exfase him for acting thus 


A (a) He IS getting on in his studies 
(i) This myst be put ^till to mo¥row 
(c) ^^weut on to remark that, &c 
(rf) I Ha\^ brought out a new work 
^ (c) He w^htmuch put conduc 'i 

I interife-tij-i/wm him 

116 Ql^yrite an imaginary conversation between two 
^nglisWen, A and B, upon the climate of-Undia 
A ^ A — \\Tiat do j qu think climate of India ? . 

*B— It IS generally \ery hot,^id often very damp 
A-^That isrtruc, but iiT^iJst parts thcTCpI^-iveatber is \er}' 
deligHhuI ^ 

B — Yes, but It IS only too short I ivish it lasted longer 
A — And then, what finer climate can jou ha\e thdn that of 
^ the hills? 

B — That IS all very w ell, but I have to live in the plains 
A — But do you not think the rains are a pleasant change after 
the hot w eather ? 

B — ^At first they are, but one soon gets tired of them Giv e 
me the English climate 


117 Q What IS Punctuation 1 Mention the chief stops 
Punctuate the following sentence, putting capitals) 
f quotation-marks, &c , where necessary — 

do they know nothing of her mr fenwick said she 
she has gone away he replied probably to london we 
must think no more about her mrs brattle at any rate 
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for the present i can onlj saj that I am very very sorry 
that 1 brought you here 

A, Pnuifuattcr is the art of marking wth points or stops the various 
diVTsions of a piece of writing into sentences and clauses The chief 
stops are they}/// J/c/ ( ), the ( ), Xhe semi(cki. { ,), and the 

(cr rra ( , ) tS74— 57S] 

“Do thc> know nothing of her, Mr Fenwick? ’ said she “hhc 
has gone awaj, ’ he replied, “ probahlj to London , we must think 
no more about her, Mrs Brattle, at anj rate for the present I can 
only sa) that 1 am ' cry v erj sorr} that I brought > ou here ” 

118-4 Correct any errors of arrangement tn the follow- 
ing sentences — 

(n) Ihe king ordered the rebels to be slam, who 
had never been cruel before 
{d) He determined unhesitatingh to go at once 
(r) He dtd not intend to hurt the njcn, but only to 
frighten him 

(/) This language is not only hard to write, but also 
to read 

(t) A mountain tv’s m sight, with at its foot a small 
but picturesque village 

State the rule violated in each case 

A («) Tlic king, who had never been cruel bcfori, ordered the 
rebels to lx. slam 

Xb) He unhtsit-’lmgl) iletcrmmcd to go at onci. r- ' 
fc) lie intended not to hurt the man, but onl) to frighfcn hifi 
(d) This language is hard not onlj to WTitc, but also t^ead 
(c) \ mountain v as in sight, with a small 1; it picturesque village 
at ns foot . 

Rules — 

(<7) The relative should be placed immediately after its anlccc 
dent 

(J>) Tilt a herb should precede the verb that it modifies : 

(c) MTicn a word or phrase is to be understood from a previous 
clause, it must be cxacllj cvprcssed in that clause Thus 



‘ he intended ’ is understood after ‘ but,’ hence ' he did not 
intend ’ cannot be used in the previous clause 
(<f) ‘Not only’ should immediately precede the word to which 
It relates 

(e) X)o not insert a phrase between a preposition and its adjunct 

119 Q. Distinguish between (giving examples) — (i) 
mendicity, inendaaiy , (2) imperious, imperial , (3) re- 
verend, reverent , (4) continuous, cdntiniial , (5) signij^ 
cation, significance What two different meanings have 
the verbs exaise, reflect upon ? 

A (i) Meiidtctiy = the state of being a beggar , mendacity = 
falsehood as, There is much mendicity m India The whole state 
ment is full of mendacity 

(2) Imperious = haughty , impenal = pertaining to an emperor 
as, His manner was impenotis An imperial salute consists of loi 
guns 

(3) = worthy of rev erence , = showing rev erence 

jas, We ought to be reverent towards our reverend elders 

(4) Continuous = uninterrupted , continual = constant as, He 
went on m one continuous stream of talk, though there were continual 
attempts at interruption [87, (25)] 

(5) Signification = meaning , significance — important meaning 
as. What is the signification of this word? His look, was full of sig- 
nificance 

Excuse — (r) to free from blame, (2) to free from an obhgation, 
/^Reflect upon — (i) to ponder, (2) to find fault with, 

120 Q Wnte down briefly, in English, the substance of 
any English or Indian fable or story that you may 
remember 

A When the famous George Washington was a httleboy, his father 
gave him a toy axe, with which he used to chop up pieces of firewood 
in his play time One day, when bis father was away, the little 
Washington climbed over into the orchard, axe in hand, and found him- 
self close to a favourite cherry-tree of his father’s Its smooth trunk 
looked very tempting to chop at, and George began to hack away at 
it with his axe, till he had made a great hole in it His father, on 
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his return, went into the orchard, and, seeing u hat had been done, 
was aery angry He called his little son, and asked him who had 
spoilt the tree The boy hesitated a moment, and then broke out 
“ I did it, father, mth my little axe , I cannot tell a lie , I did it 
Then his father was so pleased with his son’s love of truth that he 
forgaie him for uhat he had done 

rl21 Q ^^'rlte down opposite to the following words 
^ their correct pronunciation in English — route, suite, 
trait, chasm, levei, medicine, antipodes, contrary, miscel- 
lany, massacred, covetous, lady, knowledge, again, against, 
often, hasten, apostle, humble, herb, victuals, venison, 
hough, sough, gauge 

A Route = root, suite = sweet, trait — traartrat, chasm = 
kazra , lever = leever , medicine = med'-i sm , antipodes = an tip' o* 
dez , contrary' = kon'-tra ri , nmcellany = mis sdl an i , n assacred — 
mas sa kerd , covetous ~ kuv ' et-us , lady ~ la'di , kucnuledge = nol'- 
edge , again = a g^n , against = a g^nst , often = 6f n , hasten = 
ha's n , apostle = a pos 1 , humble — hum hi , herb =r herb , victuals = 
vit'ls , venison = \ 6n zn , hough — hok , sough — sow , gauge = gaj 

i 

122 Q Eorm Diminutives from the words — verse, man, 
eagle, goose, seed, lamb, flower dear, tart, past, hill, 
sack, hump 

A Versicle, manikin, eaglet, gosling, seeding, lambkin, floweret, 
darling, tartlet, particle, hillock, satchel, hummock [49, 57] 

' 123 Q Show clearly (giving examples) the difference 
" m meaning between — {a) sensuous, sensual, sentient, 
sensitive, sensible, sensational, sentimental , (b) adverse, 
observe, inverse, diverse, converse, perverse, reverse 

A (a) Sensuous = appealing to the senses as. Music is a sensu 
ous art voluptuous as. He indulges his sensual appetites 

capable of feeling as, Man is a sentient being Sensitive = 
quick t6 feci as, He is very sensitive to ridicule Sensibte=s.hle to 
feel a^. He is not sensible of his loss Sensational = causing excite 
ment of feeling as, A sensational novel JSentimental — having ex- 
cess of feeling as. She is foohshly sentimental [87, {17)]. 
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{h) Adverse— opposed as, You are adverse to niy hopes Obverse 
= the face (of a coin) as, Look at the obverse and then at the reverse 
of this rupee Inverse <= inverted m order as. An inverse fatio 
Diverse— diSe'eon.i as, They are of diverse opinions Converse=.Te 
versed m order as, ‘ Manners make man’ and ‘ Man makes manners’ 
are converse statements obstinate in the wrong' as. He 

makes mistakes but is too perverse to correct them Reverse = 
opposite as, ‘ klan is mortal ’ and ‘ Man is immortal ’ are Reverse 
statements 

124 Q Correct any grammatical errors that may occur 
in the following — 

(a) I have not seen him since the last three weeks 
(V) Either the parents or the son has acted impru- 
dently 

(^r) Both he and I has refused to go 
(d) Neither he nor I are in the wrong 

Give the rule in each case 

A (a) I have not seen him fer the last three weeks 

(Either the son or the parents ha\e acted impnidently 
' ‘ (Either the parents have acted impnidently or the son has 
(r) Both he and I /lave refused to go ■» 

(d) Neither is he in the wrong, nor am I 
Rules — 

(a) Since refers to point of time and not to space of time [68o] 

(b) If subjects connected by cii/iei vi differ in number, either the 

plural subject should be put last and the v erb made to agree with d , or 
the sentence should be rearranged, as above 

(cyWhen subjects differing in person are connected by and, the 
1 erb must be in the plural and in the first person, if one of the subjects 
IS of that person 

(d) If subjects connected by neithet nor differ in person, it is 

better to rearrange the sentence as above 

\f 125 Q. Form nouns denoting State, Condition, or 
Quality from — pirate, pilgrtvi, abound, vacant, elegant, 
punish, weary, timid, depart, brave, pursue, young, 
similar, atheist, false, flatter 
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f 

X 

A. Piraq , pilgnimge, abundance, ^ acancj , elegance, punishment, 
Meanness, timidity, departure, braver}', pursuit, }OUth, similanty, 
atheism, falsehood, flatter} 

^ 126 Q Parse the italicised words in the following 
sentences — 

(a) He has done little more than wake a beginning 
^ (d) He did nothing but /ang/i 

{c) He MOfe than hesitated^ he refused point-blank 
(i) No sooner said than done 
(e) A soldier obeys his orders, and no more 
(J) I had rather die than alarm the child 
Explain the construction of ‘ I had rather die.’ 

A, (a) Mate — verb, transitive, active voice, simple infinitive mood, 
present tense, used as a noun, being object of the verb has done 
( 4)1 

(i) Laugh — verb, intransitive, simple infinitive mood, present 
tense, used as a noun, being object of the verb did 
{c) More — pronoun, substantive, indefinite objective case, being 
object of the verb did understood (= he did more than hesitate), 
Hesitated — ^verb, intransitive, mdicabve Inood, past indefinite tense, 
singular number, third person, having for its subject the pronoun he 
{d) Said, done (= is said, is done) — verbs, transitive, passive voicq, 
indicative mood, present indefinite tense, singular number, third 
person, having for their subject the pronoun understood (= it is no 
sooner said than it is done) [376] 

(e) No — adjective, qualifying the substantive pronoun [4S9] 
More — pronoun, substantiv'e, indefinite, neuter gender, singular nubrhet^^^ 
objectiv e case, being object of the verb docs understood before it [4^43 
(/) Alarm — verb, transitive, simple infinitive mood, present 
tense, used as a noun, objective complement of the verb had under- 
stood from the previous clause ‘I had rather die’=l sooner 
would have to die<=> I prefer to. die 

127 Q Turn the sentences (a) ‘You did it,’ (J>) ‘No- 
body thinks so,’ so as to make you and nohody etn- 
phatic May ‘ it is ’ be followed by a plural noun ? 

E 
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A (a) It was jou that did it (^) There is nobody that thinks 
so. — Yes , as, ‘ It is three days since I saw you ’ 

128 Q. ‘ 0 argument blasphemous, false, and proud >’ — 

Mllt07l 

Scan this line "What is the general rule for the 
accentuation of Romance words ot more thart one 
syllable in English ? Give instances 
Show where the accent falls in the following — 
pious, impious, human, inhuman, potent, impotent, 
seatie, inseaire , clement, inclement, migrate, imint. 
grate. 

A. O dr I gument | blasphc j mous false | and prdud ' 
Romance words of more than one syllable generally throw the 
accent back to the earlier syllables as, tlcord, Ixtirpaic, balcony [114] 
Pious, Impious , human, mhi'iman , potent, Impotent , secure, m 
secure , clement, inclement , migrate, immigrate 

129t Q ‘ Little or no tail she (the mole) has, because 
she courses it not on the ground, hke'the cat or mouse . ’1 
Explain this use of it What other uses has it in 
English? Illustrate your meaning by examples 
A, It here forms a sort of Cognate Object to the verb couises, and 
‘ she courses it ’= she courses her course 
It IS also used — 

(i) in reference to a person or a thing, when it is intended that the 
reference should be quite indefinite as, ‘'Who was r/ that you saw ? 
‘ What a merry dog is ' ’ 

, (2) to introduce a succeeding, or to represent a preceding, phrase 
or clause as, ‘ It is vain to make excuses,’ ‘ If the day is fine, it (r e 
that the day is fine) will be pleasant ’ 

(3) elliptically in relation to some subject or object which is under- 
stood as, ‘ It (t e the clock) is stnhing six ’ There is no help for 
zi (i € the occurrence)’ [447 — 449] 

^ 130> Q Explain the idiomatic uses of the verb fall in 

the following sentences — 
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(a) As it /e^ upon a day 

(i^) See that ye fall not out by the way —E E, 

(c) Dinner was brought in , and we fell to at once 
{£) She fell a-hcking her puopy 
Discuss the use of ‘ a ’ in 

A (a) A/Z = happened , cf accident cado, I fall) [b) Fall 

out = quarrel, disagree (c) Fell to — fell to the dinner = began to 
eat ((f) Fell = took to, began , ‘ a ’ stands for o«, as in asleep^ abed, 
afoot, &c [52, (i) ] 

131 Q Derue and explain the words in italics in the 
following — 

Implicit confidence , tacit approval , precarious 
happiness 5 condign punishment, pcisonal considera- 
tion , mutual admiration , decisive^ measures , an 
apparent contradiction, a saving clause, 7eal pro- 
perty , passive endurance , positive destitution , com- 
parative luxury , of relative importance 

A Imphat (Lat implicitns, infolded) = entire, complete Tacit 
(Lat /(irirr/j-, silent) = unspoken, implied. Ptccanons {foX piccor,! 
pray) = depending on prayer, and so, uncertain Condign (Lat con, 
vPaoXiy, dt^iiis, worthy) = well mented Petsonal (Lat pasona, a 
mask, a person) = relating to a person , private to oneself Mutual 
(Lat muto, I change) = interchanged, reciprocal Decisive (Lat de-, 
away, cado, casum,-cisum, I cut)=final Appai ent [fat ad, to, paico, 
paiens, faientis,! come ^forth) = seeming e; evident Saving 
Wvwj, safe) = securing safety, preventing loss or injury Deal (Lat 
les, a thing) =consisting of lands or houses Passiv e (Lat patior, pas 
sum, I suffer)=unresisting Positive (Lat pono, positum,\ft'\co) = 
actual, absolute Comparative (Lat con , together, paio, I put) = 
estimated by comparison wfth the general or average luxury , and 
so, considerable Fclairee {h-M 7C=, back, fro, latum, I caxry) = 
in relation to something else 


132 Q ‘ My soul turn from them, turn wc to survey ^ — 
Goldsmith 
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Parse the two words m italics. Also parse turn 
and let m ‘ let us turn ’ 

A Tumti') — ^\crb, intr'insitixc, si'ljjuncli'c inoocl, present inde 
finite tense, singuhr number, third person, used with nn imperitue 
sense, nnd Imving for its subject the noun ‘ soul ’ 

Turn (2) 15 the snme, but in the first person plural, and Iia\ ing for 
Its subject the pronoun ‘we’ [245] 

In * let us turn,’ iurn is simple infinitive mood, present indefinite 
tense, objectiic coiiiplcment of the serb ‘ let ’ , let is a \crb, tnnsitwc, 
actwe \oice, iniperatiic mood, second person, with Us subject {■yo i) 
omitted 


133 Q. How are the words of a language formed?^.. 

Explain into what two classes Compound 'W^’ords may ' 
be divided Analyse and compare— (i) ivorK-day, day- 
wo>h , {2) mU-hand, Iia7id-7!utl , {i) horse race, race- ^ 
horse ' 

A The words of a language arc formed from Roots, which arc the 
parts that it possesses 111 common with other languages denved from 
the same source [34] 

Compound words inaj be diiided into — 

(1) Sjntactical Compounds, in which the cOnijKincnt parts are 
connected according to some rule of sjoitax ns, WnrX fiirrf (adjecUae 
qualifying a noun), UU late (icrb goicming a noun) 

(2) Juxtapositional Comjxiunds, in which the component parts are 
formed into one word b} the mere juxtaposition '\S; foot bait, -vJtrU 
•iuash [64] 

These are all juxtapositional Compounds, made up of nouns preced- 
ed by other nouns which define them Thus (i) wort, day^i day 
in which ivork is done, as opposed to a Sunday or a holiday , day 
■work =work done by daj, as opposed to work done bj night (2) 
hitll hand =a hand or worker in a mill , ha^id milt = a mill worked 
by the hand (3) Hoise race — a race in which horses run , lacc horse 
= horse that runs in a race 

134 Q ‘ He had just stept upon the threshold of ' 
learning ’ 
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"What figure of speech ha\e we in this sentence ? Put 
It into the form of a Stmtle. What is Metonyviy ? 
Give an instance 

A A "McUiphor ‘ As one slqn upon the ihrcshold ofahoii'Jc, sohc 
h'd just entered t’jwn the commencement of learning ’ MetonjTnyis a 
figure of speech m niuch one m otcl is put for^notber rehted to it as, 
‘ ] Ic IS a goo<l ear (for nr^ar)’ [504] 

135 Q. Parse the \tords in italics in the following sen- 
tences — 

(a) He finished the work /zs I directed 
He is <7r good nr he is great. 

Timoleon, ^rrjou know, acted wisely 
(/^) There was at Venice a certain merchant 
It now happened that Kam returned home 
(it) Was there cter such self-possession ^ 

A (f')<7r(r) — conjunctwc adicrb of manner, modifjing the chu'c 
' he finished *thc work ' [285] 

a (2)— adverb, modifjnng ‘ good ’ 

cr (3)— Conjunctive niherb, correlative to the preceding * ns, ’ and 
mcHlifjing ‘ is great ’ [202, (3)], 

ctf (4) — relative pronoun, having for its antecedent the clause ‘ Timo 
jeon acted wisely’ £201], 

( 5 ) ihcTL — ad.crb, uncmphatic, used to inlrodvicc the subject of 
the ■sentence, c; : ‘ merchant’ [p 190, fcotuoti.'] 

ti — demoastraUve jironoun, ';ubstantivc, third person, neuter gender, 
singular murlier, nominative case, subject of the verb ‘ happened, 
used to introduce the succeeding clause, ‘ that Ram retumeJ 
home ’ 

(r) such — dcmonslrrlivc pronoun, adjective, qualifying the noun 
‘ sclf-ix)-.stssion ’ 


136 Q. What is a Principal Senlaice and a Subordinafe 
Clause ? Analyse the following — 

{a) The earth must be a globe, because Us shadow 
in every position is round 
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{b) .The shadow of the earth m every position is 
round, therefore the earth must be a globe 

A A Principal Sentence is that part of a complex sentence which 
contains the pnncipal subject and predicate 

A Svhoidinate Clause is that part of a complex sentence vhich can- 
not stand by itself, but is dependent upon the Principal Sentence 
Subordinate clauses may be Substantive, Adjectiie, or Adverbial 
clauses 

(a) Complex Sentence — 

Subject, ‘ the earth ’ 

f verb, ‘ must be ’ 

Predicate -J ‘ a globe ’ 

yii/pg) bial adjunct ( ‘ because its shadow in e\ ery position is 

of predicate \ round ’ 

(i 5 ) Compound Sentence, containing two co ordinate sentences (i) 
and (2) — 

(1) Subject {tuith attnbutiVC adjuncts), ‘ the shadow of the earth 
in every’ position ’ 

(veib, ‘is’ 

' 1 complement, ‘ round ’ 

‘ the earth ’ 
ve/b, ‘ must be ’ 
complement, ‘ a globe ’ 


Ptedicate-, 
(2) Subject, 


Predicate y 

( CO 


137 Q Correct any errors m the use of the Prepositions 
in the following — («) They accused him for neglecting 
his duty if) A man on whom you c,an confide (c) 
They were detained at Prance {d) This is very differ, 
ent to that (e) I cannot agree with l your proposal 
(/) He killed seven birds m one shot ! (^) I caught 
hold upon him at the left arm (//) I'^am hving at 
Calcutta (r) I cannot comply to your (request- (/) 
There is no reason of going there (i) All this is 
foreign from the subject (/) My wishes j are opposed 
in eveiy turn 

A (a) They accused him of neglecting his dutrf {b) A man in 
whom you can confide {c) They vv ere detained w jFrance (d) This 
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s very different from that (t) I cannot agree to your proposal 
(/) He killed seven birds at one shot (g) I caught hold ^him by the 
left arm (/►) I am living xn Calcutta (?) I cannot comply loitJi 
your request {?■) There is no reason fox going there (/t) All this 
IS foreign to the subject (/) My wishes are opposed at every turn 

/l38 Q Illustrate by short sentences the possessive 
singular of the following nouns — cotisaence, ladyt 
Xerxes, goodness, duchess, negro, Jatncs, people, ostrich, 
Jewess 

A. He refused for cousctoncd sake The lady's fan is lost Xerxes's 
) army wns defeated For goodness' sake be quiet This is the duchess's^ 
‘ carnage The negro's hair is woolly James's book is here He is 
i the people's favourite The ostrich s legs are long Where is the 
1 yeri/rw’r shawl? 


139 Q Point out the chief differences between the dict- 
ion of Prose and Poetry Turn the following passage 
into simple Pro'e — 

This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man’s illusion given , 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Deceitfu l shine, deceitful flow, — 

There’s nothing true hut Heaven ’ ( Moor” ) 

Parse the italicised words 

A The four chief differences are — 

(1) Poetry often uses archaic and uncommon words as, siuain for 
lamer 

(2) Poetry prefers archaic grammatical constructions as, tell me 
not for do not tell me 

(3) Poetry often inverts the regular order of words* as, ‘!Again 
returned the scenes of youth’ (verb before subject) 

(4) Poetry deals largely in figurative language as, ‘ Fair laughs the 
mom ’ [506] 

This world has only an outward attractiveness vihich quickly passes 
away, and is merely designed to delude mankind The smiles of 
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the hippy ind the tears of the sorrowful ire ihke Innsitory ind 
unreal, therl'is nothing genuine ind trustworthy but the things of 
Heaven • 

AU—aA\ erb, modifying the jiredicate ‘ is a fleeting show ’ 
FUclitig~\crh, mtransitu e, participle, icti%e \oice, present tense, 
usetl as an adjective quilifjing ‘ show ’ ^ 

adjective, positne degree, subjective complement.of the 
verb ‘ shine’ [237] 

preposition, hiving the noun ‘ Heav en’ for its object 

» 

140 Q. What IS Idiom ? Give the rule about the transla- 
tion of idioms from one language into another Explain 
the Particularisation of words and phrases, giving four 
examples 

A Idiom may denote-^(l) the general structure of language in its 
accidence and syntax, which gives it a special character of its own 
or (2) the uses of particular words or expressions, which uses arc often 
contrary to the general grammatical usage of the language [352] 

The idiomatic word or phrase of one language must be translated 
not literally but by the corresponding idiomatic w ord or phrase of the 
other language [356] 

Some words and phrases that were once general, have come to be 
restneted m their use, so that they can be employed idiomatically only 
in certain connexions or with certain meanings Thus we talk of 
‘ egregious folly' but not of ‘ egregious 'oisdoni of ‘ pocketing an 
injury,’ but not ‘ a kindness ’ , of ’ imprecating atrscs,' not ‘ bUssings ' , 
of ‘ condign punishment, ’ not * reward' [358] 

^ 141 Q Write a brief descriptive essay on ‘ School Life,’ 
introducing the following synonyms —poiver, force, 
miihority, vigour, strength 

A My school life' was very pleasant I used to go to school at 
9 o’clock every day, and was ^Idom late, for I did not wish to 
di^lease my master He was a sUict, but at the same time a kind 
man, and though ho had the power to cane us, he seldom had tlie will 
to do so He used to say that he had rather make his boys learn 
their lessons by gentle treatment than by foice Hence his authority 
was always respected m the school, and we boys were careful not to 
disobey his orders We spent five hours of the day at our tasks 
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which consisted of English Gravnmnr, Aiithmctic md Euclid, Geo 
graphj, ind Ifislorj We hid benches to “uf on and desus to wntc at, 
and tliere MCrt. ’:c\orinirgc mips on the school walls The school- 
room Itself was hrge, iir), ind well hglucd, nnd there waaicom 
pound, 11011 shided with jicepiil trees, outside, where we used to play 
I rcmcmlicr that there was one boj who was possessed of such great 
streugi/' that he could carrj’ two other smaller bojs at once, one 
under each arm Eat he had not much vigour cither of body or 
mmd , for he generall} sat still or sauntered about dunng play hours, 
and wats i erj' idle in /chool time Ihil one thing at least my school 
life has taught me-— th-'t to work well while jou work, and to play well 
while j on plaj, IS the wa> to be wise in mmd and health} m bod} 


142 Q Write down in full, and give the meanings of the 
following constructions — A D , B C , MSS , re, qv , 
VIZ, N.B, DV, AM, P.M, MA, LL D , wsf , 
ult , ^rox , nut, lb, Sto., eg,, cU , td , rbtd , Co > 
St, Anon , nan con 


J 


A A D = Anno Domini, Eatin for ‘In the }ear of our Lord’; 
t e the Clinslian era, dating from the birth of Chnsf B C ~ Before 
Clirist, I c the era of the world’s histor} dating down to the birth of 
Christ MSS -= Manuscripts , rhe letters rcjircsent the following in 
the word MnituSenf'/S re — id esi, Latin for 'that is ’ </ w = 
quod vtd,, ‘which see’ ITc ~ vtdeluct, ‘name!} ’ N B = iwta 
I cue, ‘note well’ D V — • /}eo voleuU, ‘Go<I walling’ A JL == 
anh wenatcru, ‘ before noondi} ’ B, M -=• post meridiem, ‘ after noon 
day ’ Ilf A — J)fans/cr Ariium, ‘Master of Arts LL D == Legum 
Dcr/ar, ‘ Doctor of Laws’ Imi ^ tnstaute, in the month 

tdr — ultimo. 111 the Icut month Prox — proxtmo, in the 
month C'e/ ~ <7 (loo) and '■eeigli/', a hundred weight Lb ^ /tb>a, 
a pound in weight, S = cc/ato, a l>ook in v/hich the sheet is 
folded into leaics, Pp ~ exemfhpra/ib, * hr c\'imp\c* Etc ~ 
et edera, ‘and so forth’ Id —tdein, ‘the same’ dbtd ~ thident, ‘in 
the same place ’ Co company £>r'‘cf>unty (m Ireland) Sr — saint 
or street Atioii ~ 

^unanimously 





< 
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rts of Speech 
e each, under- 
each sentence 

ctivc (including the 
I inoun IS, ‘ He is i 
sons ’ ( 5 ) Ad\erb- 
‘The boy goes to 
are here ’ (S) In- 
ou hurt me ’ 

1 rliymtiig verse, 
teraiionl Gi\e 


of the lines ha\e 
ounds 


se , rhythm is the 
in prose 

at the beginning of 


ers wake wan ’ 


^'145 Q Show how the meaning of the words shears, 
shore, shtwer, plough-r/ttrn, scott, scare, share (portion), 
shred, shat J>, sheer iyerb), short may all be traced up 
to the Root SCER, to cut 

A Shears = an instrument with two blades Shore = the 

dtvidttig line between water and land = a sliced piece of 

wood Plough j/wr<r = the iron blade of a plough which cuts the 
ground. Score — the notcli cat on n stick, representing 20 Scare = 
to separate, to be sh) , and so, to frighten Share — a part divided 
Shred — a piece cut off Sharp = having a«/m«^edgc Sheer = 
y to sepal ate or devaale from one’s course Short — ait down, scant) , 

146 Q What Latin Prefixes (wath their meanings) are 
contained m the words — afratd, strange, enemy, 
pilgrim, sovereign, outrage ? Give the meaning of the 
prefixes in e\-cdito}, sub-editor, pio-cditor, vice-editom 
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"What IS the meaning of d(.~ m de-viatc, dc-ctphcu 
dc fault ? 

A. AftMd — a = i’f, intensive (Lnt cxfnpdarc, to freeze with 
terror) Sit at — sira- ^ extra, outside (Lit ca t rattcu m, (otugn) 

Etteviy — eti r= n,, not (Lat tmtuicus, unfriendlj) Pil^m— - 
pi- = /tr, through (Lit prep-intts, one p-rssing through a counlrj, a 
foreigner) Sntra^t— so^et = above (Lat «w, chief ) 

Otitrat^i. — otiir = ultra, bejond 

Ex eatlor — one vv Iio has left the post of edito r , sub ei^cr = one 
wlio IS editor utd^r anotlior who is chief editor Pro iaitor = one 
who temporarily acts on behalf of an editor Vrrcfdiior — one 
who regularly tales the pan. of an editor In his absence 

Deviate— dc — from (to go from the aray), dutplur — dt- = itn , 
negative (to u cipher, to make out what is o bscur e) , default — de 
IS intensive (failure, ollenco) 


147 Q Distinguish between— (i) dtscoviforl, discovifit , 
(2) counnl, counsel , (3) umson, union , (4) venial, venal , 
(5) collision, collusion , (6) taioi, tenure, (7) allusion, 
illusion , (S) pallet, palate , (9) apposite, opposite Illus- 
trate 3 our answer b} short sentences 

A (i) Distotnfoii = to make uneasy, discomfit = to d isconce rt, 
rout as, * The bad news discomforted him ’ ‘ The sudden attack 
discomfited the enemy ’ (2) Council = an advismg body of men, 
(ounscl c= advice as ‘The council gave the 1 ing good counsel ’ (3) 
l/inson = agreement (of sound) , imioii, act of uniting as, ' Our 
feelings arc m unison as to our union in a partnership ’ (4) Venial — 
,e\cusable; venal = mercenary as, ‘Such venal proceedings arc 
not venial offuiccs ’ (9) Collision = a striking together , collusion = 
a secret agreement to deceive as, ‘ He lost his life in a railway 
collision ’ ‘The thief was in collusion with one of the servants of the 
house.’ (6) Tatar = course, purport; Uninc, manner of holding 
(land, &c ) ns, ‘ Wliat is the tenor of Ins advice ? ’ * y tenure of office 
IS uncertain ’ (7) Allusion = indirect reference , illusion — cnor 
as, ‘ I made an allusion to his deafness, but ho is under tlic illusion 
that he can hear perfectly ’ (S) Palhl = a straw mattress , palate — 
the roof of the mouth n<, ‘ He lay on a pallet ’ ‘ His palate is much 
inflamed ’ (9) Apposite — suitable , opposite — m front, contrary as. 
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’ ‘ My opinion is eicictly opposite 


difference between an AbsU act 
mg an example of each Parse 
the Italicised nouns m the 

jal are fond of study, 
s a wtifiess, you must not bear 

when Ttme seemed to me an 

Dd foritme not to suffer from 
Fortune 

le meaning of English and the 
an Italian ’ , can we also say 


s not a thing itself, as a stai , but a 
5 dnwn off or abslracUd from it, as 
g itself, as diBtinguished from the 
e Nolin [l20^ 

common gender, singular number 
ease, being subject of the verb ‘ are ’ 
abstract noun used to express a con- 

, common gender, singular number, 
he verb ‘ is called ’ understood after 
nesses) is an abstract noun used to 

neuter gender, singular number, 
verb ‘ bear ’ 

, neuter gender, singular number, 
ntroduced by ‘ there ’ ) of the verb 
> a particular concrete instance of 
220] 

r gender, singular number, nomina 
) ‘ seemed ’ 
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. Eiermty — noun, common, neuter gender, singular number, 
V -nommalne case, being m the predicatne relation to the subject ‘ time 
Eierntty ( = an eternal period) is a concrete instance of the abstract 
notion 

(o') Foitune (i)— noun, common, neuter gender, singular number, 
objectne case, _^being object of the ^erb‘ha\e had’ fortnnc 

(= piece of fortune) is a concrete anslance uf the abstract notion 

noun common, neuter gender, plural number, objec- 
li\e case, being object of the preposition ‘from’ Ftcklaiesses ( = 
, instances of fickleness) is a concrete instance of the abstract notion 

Fortum (2) — noun, abstract, neuter gender, singular number, 
objectiie case, being object of the preposition ‘ of ’ 

Eitrjltsh = the English language , the English = the English 
' nahon Me cannot sa\ ‘an English’, ue must say ‘an English 
t man ’ 


149 Q ‘ I s//tz// probably come home straight, but if 
I go round, it s/ia// delay me ver)^ little ’ 

Explain the force of s/ta// in both instances Might 
m// be substituted for s/ta// in either ? Parse tl 

A The first shall e\presses mere futurity, or what the speaker 
regards as likely to happen The second shall expresses a promise, 
ansing out of the <letemiination or intention of the speaker Will 
might be substituted for the latter shall, but not for the former , and 
‘ U will delay ’ would express merely the speaker’s opinion that no 
delay u as likelj to happen 

/r— pronoun, substantne, demonstratii e, third person, neutei gender, 
singular number, nominative case, subject of the verb ‘ shall delay ’ , 
used to represent the preceding phrase ‘ mj going round ’ 

150 Q Give instances of the Diiect, the Indirect, and 

^ Intel mediate forms of Narration Turn the 

following passage into the Indirect form — 

“ Ir the evening I have my game of whist, which 
I never miss , I am surprised that you do not play, 
with )Our skill, as I know, at games of that kind 
You should play , learn As it is, you have little to 
amuse you , and now is the time to acquaint yourself 
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with a means of enjoyment which will be a solace to 
you when you are grown too old for less gentle diver- 
sions ” 

A Dirut 1 said, “ Come home with me at once ” 

Indii ect I ashed him to conie home with me at once 
1 st Inta mediate I asked him to “ come home i\ith me at once ” 
znd Intel mediate I said, Come home with me at once 
"^id Intermediate I considered the matter Why does he not 
come home \\ ith me at once ? 

He said that in the evening he had his game of whist, which he 
never missed , he was surprised, he remarked, that I did not play, 
with my skill, as he knew, at games of that kind He said I ought 
to play and bade me learn He said that, as it was, I had little to 
amuse me , and that this was the time to acquaint myself with a 
means of enjoyment which would he a solace to me when I was 
grown loo old for less gentle di\ ersions 


1 



SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


151 Q Form verbs — (a) from the nouns — haste, top, 
critic, dew, bath, food, glass, half, advice, power , (b) 
from tne adjectives — sweet, clean, bold, fertile , (c) from 
the verbs — prate, rise, start, drink 

A (a) hist en, topp le, cntic ize, be dew, bvth e, feed, glaze, 
halve, ad\ise, em-power , {b) sweeten, cleanse, embolden, fertil- 
ise, (c) pratt le, raise, start-le, drench [59, 53, 60, 39, 51] 

152^ Correct the following sentences — 

(a) I have not seen him since a long time 

(b) No sooner he was gone, I found his book 

(c) He told me that he has been ill from two months. 

(d) These books will not contain in the box 

(e) He was prevented to go, which made me much 
unhappy 

A (a) I have not seen him for a long time, or. It is a long time 
since I have seen him [680] 

(b) As soon as he was gone, I found his book, w , No sooner 
was he gone than I found his book [684] 

(f) He told me that he had been ill for two months, 

[d] These books cannot be contained in the box, or. The box 
wall not contain these books £644] 

(«) He was pi evented from going, which made me very un- 
happy [673] 

153 Q Explain the italicised phrases in the following 
sentences — 

(a) As a student at college, he carried all before him 
{b) I saw that he wanted to pick a quarrel with me, 
^{c) I felt rather n ervo us, but he set me at my case at 
once {d) I had it on the tip of my tongue to tell him 
he was wrong (e) He was hard put to it for food and 


■ ■» lo re\enl himself, he poclckd 
1 IS father died, I brol^c the vews 

ircd lie Mas innocent, but I 
to him 

ft colIcRc Student he overcame all 
fill (/) I saw that he v anted to 
' n (r) I felt rather nenous, but he 
at once (</) I was on the point 

■ ly told him) that he was wronj^ 
obtain food and dnnb {/) Kot 

< id not show any resentment at the 
, I told him the news Rcntlj and 
‘ shocb) (A) He declared he was 
' f the charge ngninst him 

•' lie prose the meaning of the 

__i of \anishcd years 
'• 'ccmtng, 

ns well be tears, 
gleaming, 

' ' > back agai 

Each carl) ^ that twnjcd us, 

Oh sweet’s the cup that circles then ' 

To some we'%c left behind us ' 

A While, with a se mbla nce of joy, we arc talking about past 
times over our wine, and smiling so family and sadly that we might 
almost ns well be weeping, and while we call lo mind once more 
the friendships of our youth , O then how pleasant it is to dnnk to 
the memory of some that wc once knew and loved ' [511 ] 

155 Q Parse the word that in each of the following 
sentences — 

■'(rr) Where is that man going? 

lib) I could not do that, if I tried 

|(V) This IS the book that I spoke of 

’((f) That yon have wronged me doth appear m this 
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A (a) That js a pronoun, adjecli\e, demonstrative, third person, 
nnsciiline gender, singular number, qualifying the noun mail 

{l>) That is*a pronoun, substantive, demonstrative, third person, 
neuter gender, singular number, ol^j^fiivc case, being the object of the 
\erb do ^ 

(r) That is a pronoun, relative third person, neuter gender, singular 
number, objeclnc case, governed by the preposition of^ and 
Its antecedent the noun looR 
(d) Thai IS a subordinate conjunction, joining the sentences ‘ (it) 
dotii appear in this ’ and ‘ }ou ha%e wronged me ’ [493] 


having ^ 


-156 Q Spell the follotting words as they are pro- 
nounced, using the signs (short), “ — ” (long), 
(accented), where necessary — 

Aerate d, auostle, August (month) clerk, comfort, 
covetous, earnest, fealty, fiend , hearth, herb, p haeto n, 
puisn e, route, Sa\on, s ergean t, sugar consume, pre- 
sume, assume 


A A crated, apos'l, August, dark, kumfort, covetus, e'mest, 
fee alt), feend, harth, herb, phay d^on, puny, root, Saks on, sar-jent, 
shoo' gar, kon su'ni, pro su'm, as su'm [573, 587J 


157. n/Q Supply appropriate prepositions in the blank 
spaceo in each of the following sentences — 

{a) The decorations were not — his taste 
ijt) The government are — abolishing the appoint- 
ment, but the judges object — this course, 

(^) — alight I know, he may be a clever man 
{d) The idle student passed the examinatio 1 greatly 
— the surprise of his teachers 
'l{e) It uas made — the pattern supplied by me. 

(/) He exposed himself — the risk — being made 
answerable — the loss 




d) The decorations were not to his taste 
V) The Goi ernment arc ; 2 ;r abolishing the appointment, but the 
' judges object to this course. 

F 



ever mm 


imination greatly to the sur- 
plied by me 

^ being made answerable 


ntence correctly — 
hat he will come at head 
“ punishing and driving 
render, in spite of the 
« ved, and the benefits 

he luouM come at the head 
out the rebels who refusut 
they had received and the 


of the 'English alphabet 
h that IS chiefly used in 
Aspirate, the Double 
' . Is Mention any ano- 

malies of the English letter system^-ls^^fll?,^^!^*^ 

A (i) Labials p, b,f, v, m 

(2) Dentals or Palatals t, d, n, I, 7, s, z, c (soft), ^(soft) 

(3) Gutturals i 5 , c (hard), ^(hard) 

Aspirate h , Double Consonants x (=kE), y (=k\v) , Semi vowels 

y, a' 

Anomalies —(a) The same letters represent different sounds as 
a in fate, fall, far, fat, want 

( 3 ) The same sounds are represented by different letters as m 
far, clerk, aunt 

(r) Letters are often written but not pronounced as h in kiiow, 

I in talk, e m heart [109] 

160 Q Give the diflTerent meanings of — moor, sackf'^ 
mess, fender, hay, flag, fast, yard, spell, swallow, fill 
Illustrate each meaning in a sentence 
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A Moor means (i) a tract of heath, as ‘ We lost ourselves on the 
moo> ’ , (2) a native of North Africa, as ‘ The Moor entered Granada ’ ; 
(3) to fasten a ship by cables, as ‘ Let us moor the vessel m this creek’ 
Sack means (i) a bag, as ‘The ass was laden with a sack of corn^T^ 
(2) to plunder, as ‘The Spaniards will sack the town’ , (3) a kind of 
wine, as ‘ Bring a bottle of sack from the cellar ’ 

Mess means (i) a dish of food, as ‘ Esau sold hiS birjhjright for 
1 mess of pottage ’ , (2) disorder (colloquial), as ‘ The accounts were in 
a wm ’ , (3) to eat at a common table, as ‘All the officers mess to- 
gether’, (4) those people who eat together, as ‘ He supplied the 7 ness 


with wine ’ 

means (l) to offer, as ‘I hisder-^ow my help’, C2)to care for, 
as ‘The nurses Under the wounded’, (3) the thing offered, as ‘He 
made me a Under of money ’ , (4) gentle, as ‘ Be tender towards the 
weak ’ , (5) fragi le as ‘ It avas so Under it would break at a touch ’ 

Bay means (i) reddish brown, as ‘ He rode a hay horse ’ , (2) laurel, 
as ‘ Bay ka\ es arc bitter ’ , (3) a bending of the shore, as ‘ The avater 
in the hay w’as calm’, (4) to bark, as ‘Dogs hay at the moon’, (s) keep- 
ing in check, as ‘ He kept the wolves at hay ’ 

Flag means (i) to grow l angu id, as * Our spmts began t> Jlag 
through weariness ’ , {2) a pennon, as ‘ The guide waved a Jlag ' , (3) a 
stone, as ‘ Every Jlag under our feet was cracked 

/hr/ means (i) firmly fixed, as ‘The nail w'as fast m the wood’, 
(2) quick, as ‘ I shall go by a fast train ’ , (3) to abstain from food, 
as ‘ We avill fast till the e\ ening ’ 

Yard means (i) an enclosed space, as ‘ The kenne l stands in the 
yard ' , (2) a measure, as ‘ He bought -xyard of cloth ’ 
r means (i) an in cant ation, as ‘The wizard fixed him rvith a 
sfell', (2) to teU letters, as ‘ How do jou spell this word ? ’ (3) a turn 
of work, as ‘ He took a spell at f armin g ^1 

0 ’S 7 pallon) means (i) the bird, as ‘ One smallow does not make a sum- 
mer’ , (2) to absorb, as ‘ He tried to sroallom a stone.’ 

7 i// means (i) to cultivate, as ‘We till the fields’ (2) until, as 
‘ Wait till mght ’ , (3) a r ecepta cle for money, as The shop tzll was 
emptj 1 (Jj 


' 161 Q. Parse the italicised words in the following 

sentence — 

He hit him a Mow on the head 
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A Hit IS a veib, transitive, active voice, indicative mood, past 
indefinite tense, singular number, third person, liavang for its subject 
the pronoun he 

Him IS a pronoun, substantive, demonstrative, third person, mascu 
line gender, singular number, objective case, being object of the verb 
hit 

IS a noun, common, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case, being cognate object and objective tfomplcnient of the verb hit 

[233. ] 

162 Q Divide the following words into separate sylla- 
bles — ttsury, dainiy, lathy, hasten, uncle, knowledge, un- 
animous, confusion, orthoepy, ordinal tly 

A Us ur-y, daint y, la 1 tjjliast en, un cle, know-ledge, un an im 
ous, con fus ion, or Iho ep y, or dm ar 1 Ij 

t 

163 Q When does a Collective Noun take a verb in the 
singular, and when m the pluraP Illustrate by ex- 
amples 

A A Collective Noun takes a verb in the singular, when the writer 
-calls attention to the collection as a whole as, ‘ The aoxud loas a 
laige one ’ It takes a verb in the plural, when the writer has in view 
the units that make? up the whole as, ‘Thcoozod were disputing 
'imong themsetves ’ Cii9]< 
t 

'164 Q State the different parts of speech to which each 
of the following words may belong, and illustrate each 
use m a sentence — sleep, long, tear, close, below, last 

A Sleep — (i) Verb as, ‘I never shop in the daj time’, (2) 
Noun as, ‘ Sleep is refreshing ’ 

Long—il') Adjective as, ‘The way is long' , (2) Verb as, ‘I 
long\a see jou ’ , (3) Adverb as, ‘He was not gone long' 

Tear — (i)Noun as, ‘He’dul not shed a /rar’ , (2) Verb as, ‘Do 
not tear the paper ’ 

Close — (i) Noun as, ‘The cathedral stands in the close' , (2) 
Adjective as, ‘ It is a close night ’ , {3) Verb as, ‘ He had orders 
to close the gates ’ , (4) Adverb as, ‘ The market is close by ’ 
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Utlo-v — (1) Ad\erb "is, * "We heard the water far helo-M ’ , (2) Pre* 
po>ition as, ‘ Sudi tncks are belo'tt us ’ 

Lasi — (i) Koun as, ‘The carpenter broke his Iasi' , (2) Adjective * 
as, ‘ This IS the Iasi time ’ ; (3) Verb as, ‘ The war cannot last longV 
(4) Adverb as, ‘ ^Ye saw him last in London ’ 

^ 165 Q Rewnte the follliwtng passage, correcting any 
errors of idiom — 

“ I cannot call into ray mind that at any other occasion 
such large d efalca tions have been brought into the^ 
light Although warnings after warnings were made 
to the accused, but they could not be prevailed to keep 
honest The case of the first prisoner resembles to 
that of the second , both seems to have thought their 
conduct as a good joke I have no fondness to pro- 
nounce hea\'} sentences, but I must gne the prisoners 
enough of time to reflect over their crime before they 
are set at freedom ” 

A I cannot call (o mtnd that on nnj other occasion such large 
defalcations 'Mere brought to light Although warinitg after tvartnitg- 
'Mas given to the accused, thej could not be pre\ ailed upon to be 
honest The case of the first prisoner resembles that of the second 
both seem to have thought their conduct a good joke I have no fond 
ness for pronouncing\aszs'j sentences, bull must give the prisoners 
enough time to reflect upon their crime before they are set at liberty 


• 166 Q Distinguish the uses of the demonstrate e pro- 
noun in the expressions— (rr) That is book , {h) 
that book is Ins , and gee the corresponding forms of 
all the personal pronouns, and of the demonstrative 
pronouns she, tt, they 

A In (a) hts is used attnbutively , in (J}) his is used predicativcly 
AltnbuUve forms vty, thy, our, your , Predicative forms, vtvtc, 
thine, ours, yours Attributive forms her, its, their , Predicative 
forms hers, theirs 
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167. Q AVhat IS the difference in meaning between {<?) 
He ought to be here, {b) He ought to have been here, 
(r) I wished to go, {d) I wished to have gone 

A {a) meins ‘ he ought to be present now ’ , { 5 ) means ‘ he ought 
to hive been present some time igo’, (r) stites the wish without 
implying whe ther it wis reihscd or not, (rf) implies thit the w ish wis 
not realised [326 32SJ ^ 

168 Q Form sentences introducing tlic following ex- 
pressions, and explain the meaning in each sentence 
of the expression used — 

(n) Of course , {b) lo7tg since , (r) afiei all , {d) no 
sooner — iftaii , {c) on the whole , {f) at all, {g) at least 

A (a) Being the eldest son, he of course succeeds to his father’s 
title (f e , niturally, in the proper order of things) [6551 
(l>) I hive left off office work toug since (t e , long igo, for n long 
time) , or, It is long (t e, 1 long time) since 1 hive left off office 
work [634] 

(r) The police af/c) all arrested the wrong man (i c , in spite of 
ill their efforts to citch the real offender) [657] 

(rf) No sooner had he left the house than the roof fell in (» c , the 
roof fell in as soon is or just after he had left the house) [6S4] 

(c) These answers are good on the whole (r e , taken is 1 whole or 
generally) 

(/) I do not like him at all (i e , in any way, to any extent) 

(g) If you will not help me, j ou might at least let me alone (tx , 
that IS the least that you can do) 

169 Q Define tlic terms Collective Noun, Auxiliary 
Verb, Indirect Nan atwn. Parsing Give an example 

of each, and show how your definition applies to 
the example 

A A Collective Noun 1 s one which in the singular stands for one 
collection of several individual things as army, since an army is a 
collection of individual soldiers 

An Auxiliary Verb is one that serves to mark some modification 
of the notion expressed by another verb as, have Thus in ‘ I have 
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lost TO} pen,’ havi. does not express the idea of f assessing, but merely 
shows that the notion of losing is to be referred to fast time 

Indirect Nariation is that method of reporting speech by which we 
gi\e m our own words the substance or meaning of the words used 
by the speaker as, ‘ He told me to fetch the book ’ Here the 
substance of the speaker’s words, “Fetch the book,” is gnen by 
the reporter of the speech [330} 

Parsing is a grammabcal descnption of a word in a sentence, 
showing (ff) what part of speech it is and of what class f 3 ) the 
name of Its form (if it is capable of inflevion) , (c) its relation to 
some other part of speech in the sentence Thus, in parsing the 
word boy in the sentence ‘ Ram struck the boy,’ it is necessary to 
state (a) that it is a noun, of the class common , (Jj) that it is of the 
masculine gender, singular number, objeciwe case, (c) that it is the 
j^b/ecl of the verb ‘struck’ [452] 

170 Q (a) Denve a and l/te, and show that the 
Articles are not separate parts of speech 
(i) Define Inflexion ^ What parts of sceech are 
never inflected ? 

(<r) Give e? am pies of the use of ivhat, that, as, as 
Relative Pronouns 

{d) Parse self in myself, himself 

A (a) Tlie Indefinite Article an, a, is another form of the 
numeral one The Definite Article the is a weakened form of the 
old English that, that Both the Articles indnidualise, or point out 
some one thing , they arc therefore Demonstrate e Adjectives 
[210] 

( 5 ) Inflexion is 'a change made m the form of a word either to 
mark some modification of its meaning, or to show its relation to 
some other w ord m the sentence. 

Conjunctions, Prepositions, and interjeebons (as such) are neier 
inflected 

(c) ‘ I did not hear -what ( = that which) you said ’ ‘ This is the 
boy that I saw ’ ‘ I will not go, or ( = a thing which) I told you yes 
terday’ [128, 195, 201] 

{d) In myself, self is a noun, common, common gender, singul 
number, quahfied by the pronoun my In himself, self is an adjective 
qualifying the pronoun him [185] 
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171 Q, Form words in common use by adding as man) 
as possible of the sufBxes -e;, -tug, -?iess, -fy to the 
words stately, occupy, day, feeile, tvhole, tiue, petted, 
wot ship, tun,fidl, ill, dte 

A Stateh er, stateli ness , occupi er occupy mg , dai ly , feebl- 
er, feebleness, nbol ly , truer, tiru ly , pencilling, isorshipper, 
■worshipping, runner, running, fuller fulness, fully, illness, 
dy-ing [548—553] 


172 Q Give one nord containinff the Latin 
(not) to express —nj} ‘ ' 


refix tti- 


(1) Incapable of being read 

(2) Incapable of being heardf ^ 

( 3 ) Incapable of being repaired 

( 4 ) Incapable of being accomphshed 

(s) Destitute of Lnowledgel^i^W>^'j^‘^'^^7 
( 6 ) Unfit to be chosen 

(1) Illegible - 

(2) Inaudible 

(3) Ir reparable 

(4) Ini practicable ^ 

(5) Ignorant 1 

(6) In eligible [39' 








173 0, Expand the following compounds into eqmva 

lent phrases, using appropriate prepositions to conneci 
the words of which the phrases are formed — 
fire-engine, file escape, fit e-proof , heait-sick, homesick 
llood-tlursty, blood-stained , horse dealer , star-gazet 
tea-cup, zveathei -wise, weather-bound home-bound 
hat d-hearted , guess-work, selfsonfidence 


A Engine for fire, means of escape from fire, proof agauiv 
fire , siclv' at heart, aick /or home , thirsty for blood, stained -oitl 
blood , dealer in horses , gazer at stars , cup for tea , iiase about 
the w eather, bound by the w eather, bound for home , hard of heart 
w ork/sr guessing , confidence tn seltj 


s 
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174 Q Express in one simple sentence — “ If it had 
not been for the iielp that I gaie him, it would ha\e 
been impossible for him to succeed ” 

Express in one complex sentence — “ I asked him 
his business ” 

A But for ni\ help he could not In\c succeeded 
I Tsked him wint his business was 


175 Q Combine the folloivmg sentences so as to form 
a single compk\ sentence — 

” It was in the following waj that we heard the news 
A week before it arrived, we were walking on the 
seashore We were sad We were thinking o\ er the 
chances of the war We saw a ship in the offing At 
first It looked to us like the vessel which we had long 
expected IVc recollected it could not be the Onou 
That ship could not ha\e armed so soon,” 

A A week before the news we heard in the following W!i\ 
arnred, we were walking on the sen shore, sadly thinking "br er the 
chances of the war, when wc saw a ship in the ofTing, which at 
first looked to us like the acsscl which wc had long c\pcctcd, but 
which we recollected could not be the Ono/i, since that ship could 
not have arnred so soon 

176 Q Give the general rule for the sequence of 
tenses m English, and justify or correct, giving jour 
reasons — 

(a) Were you not aware that a circle has only one 
centre ? 

(l>) It is 'absurd that }ou should be unable to do this 
Explain the difference in the meaning of the sen- 
tences — 

(c) He is to be helped 
id) He has to be helped 
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The tense of a verb in a substantiie or an adjective clause 
irrcspond to the tense of the verb in the pnncipal sentence 


» 

'a) IS correotj because if a dependent clause (as here) stales 
miversal truth, the present tense (/;iw) is used in the depend 
clause, whatever be the tense of the verb {'uierc) in the prin 
( al sentence [325, (a)] 

b) IS anomalous (though in use), and anses out of a confu 
1 of tuo constructions — 

;i) It would be absurd if jou should be unable to do this 
'2) It rr absurd that you ate unable to do this [3251 (^)] 

( means ‘ It is settled or arranged that he shall be helped ’ 

■ means ‘ It is necessary that he should be helped’ , ‘ He 
cannot do without help ’ 


r7 Q Fill up the blanks m the following sentences 
'ith appropriate jirepositions — 

' I le set my authority — d efian ce The ship’s crew ran 
hort — provisions He longs — his father’s arrival 

fard work is in dispens able— success m examinations 
' our conduct is s ubvers ive — all discipline The inast- 
r re monstra ted — the boy — his conduct Fortune 
miled — his efforts I stained — him, but he dared not 

ook me — the face It will devolve — you to see that 
e IS qualified — the appointment He deals — cloth, 
mt I refused to have any dealings — him He said he 

' v/ould c omply — my request 

He set my nuthonty at defiance The ship’s crew ran short 
isions He longs for his father’s arrival. Hard work is in- 
, .able rd success m examinations Your conduct is subversive 
liscipbnc The master remonstrated with the boy on his con 
Fortune smiled upon his efforts I stared at him, but he dared 
ok me til the face It will devolve you to sec that he is 
d for the appointment, He deals in cloth, but I refused to 
my dealings with him He said he would comply -oith my 
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^8 Q Correct the following sentences — 

I have been ill since two months I had not time 
enough for finishing my answers He left Calcutta before 
three weeks I hope it will take my father a month at 
least for recovering from his fall A hundred students 
have taken admission m our school He said that I 
am ill, but I would not listen his evcuse He tned 
io stare me onto/ my countenance, but I looked at him 
full} in his face I saw his intentions, though he 
tned to throw dusts at my eyes You haae done a good 
turn to me in this business This plan will suit my 
turn for the present He went off and left me at the 
lurch 

Gne the meaning of the italicised idiomatic phrases 
aboi e, after correction 

A. I Inve been ill for two months I had not lime enough to 
finish 111} answer He left Calcutta three weeks ago I expect it will 
take ms father at least a month to recoser from his fall A hundred 
students base been admitted into our school He said that he was 
ill but I svould not listen to his excuse He tried to stare me out of 
countenance (i c to confuse mo b} staring at me), but I looked him 
full in the face I saw his intentions, though he tned to throw dust 
in m} eyes (t c to deceive me) Yon have done me a good turn 
(re, given me opportune help) in this business This plan will 
serve m) turn (i c meet my requirements) for the present He went 
off and left me in the lurch (r t in a difficult situation). 


179 . % Point out the difference between Simple and 
Conjunctive adverbs, giving examples of each m sen- 
tences 

Explain the following with special reference to the 
words in italics — (a) You had better take a thiough 
ticket to Calcutta , {b) I did not see him though 
I went ever so far along the road , {c) I answered him 
never a word, {d) I never answered him a word, 
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{e) I 'isill ^ive )ou as much again as he offers j (/) 
if he speaks to 50U, do not ansiier him again , (g) 
The earthquake shook the church steeple till the bells 
rang again 

- A erbs merel} modify the w ords Milh irhich they nre 

used TS, ‘ This boy writes iijell ’ 

Coitjtindtve adverbs, in addition to doing this, the clause in 

which the) occur with the rest of the sentence as, ‘ I will comcio/teu 
you are reidj ’ [2S4, 285] 

(a) Through is apparently an adverb used as ar adjective, but 
really a participle has dropped out after through, and thiough is put for 
‘ through tal ing,’ t c a iichet that will lake jou through, or cover 
the whole journey [303] 

(i) Evi.r so ii a corruption of never so, and the sentence means 
‘ though I went so far as never before’ [299] 

(r) Never modifies ii ( = onc), and ‘never a word' means ‘no 
word, not a single word ’ [221, Notel 

id) Neve) modifies atts'vocd, and means ' at no time ’ 

(e) Again means ‘ repeated, doubled,’ so that ‘ as much again, 
means ‘ twice as much ’ 

(/■) Again means ‘ hack,’ and gives additional emphasis to the 
V erb ans-oet 

(g) Again means ‘ in repeated or energetic, response,’ so that 
‘rang again’ means ‘rang violently as a consequence of the earth 
quake ’ 


180 Q Paise the italicised words in the following — 
(a) He need take no medicine , {l>) He needs to take 
some medicine , (c) He must needs take some medi- 
cine , (d) You must do oj I do, {e) This picture is not 
the same r7i--that, (f) Whereabouts'^ the place where 
the murder took place? I do not know his wheie- 
ahouts , {h) The then king was Charles I , (r ) Charles I, 
then king of England, was beheaded 

(a) Need is a verb, auMliarj', indicative mood, present indefinite 
tense, singular number, third person, having for ’its subject the pro- 
noun he [282] 
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(h) yec.ds IS a \erb, trinsitive, active voice, indicntue mood, present 
indefinite tense, singular number, third person, having for its subject 
the pronoun he 

(c) Nt.eds is a simple adverb, modifj’ing the verb fake [2S7]. 

(if) As IS a conjunctue adverb, modifying the verb do m ‘ 1 do,’ and 
connecting the clause ‘ I do ’ with ' you must do ’ [492] 

(e) As IS a pronoun, relativ e, subject of the verb ts understood after 
ihat, and having for its antecedent the noun peture understood after 
savic [201, 492] 

(/) Whereabouts is a simple adv erb, modifying the \ erb is [287, 
Koti ] 

{g) Whereabouts is in form an adverb, in use it is a noun, common, 
neuter gender, singular number, objective case, being object of the 
verb 1 now [287, yote\ 

(//) Thai is in fonn an adverb (with ‘ reigning’ understood after 
It), in use it IS an adjective, qualifying the noun king [300] 

(z) Then is an adverb, modifying the noun X-zizg used attributively 
[300, Notel 


' 181 Q Give one ord that may be substituted for the 
Italicised portion in each of the following sentences 
without alteration of their meaning — 

{a) He is hked by iht people 
{b) The council were allof otie mitid 
{c) The authors referred to were men who lived at the 
same time 

{d) He rose to the highest position step by step 
{e) The general had an army of old soldiers 
if) We ought to practise the habit of not relying on 
others 

A {a) lie IS popular 

(Jl) The council were unanimous 

(r) The authors referred to were contempo) anes, 

(d) He resell <7zfzrff//j' to the highest position 
(tf) The general had an'army of veterans 
(/) We ought to practise independence, 
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he following sentences in the 


V lent ensued 
i ex(^sion ^ 

-s were making voca l /music 


affirmative 


1 muscular exertion 
. severe disorder 
ise these articles ? 


1 


CISC 

things ? 

t omparative and the Superla- 
-gay,- happy, free, big, far, 

entences of Nouns used as 

Adjectives 


Pos 

Comp 

Sop 

giy 

gayer 

gayest 

happy 

happier 

happiest 

free 

freer 

freest 

big 

bigger 

biggest 

far 

farther 

farthest 

amiable 

more amiable 

most amiable 

little 

less 

least 

old 

older, elder 

oldest, eldest 


An errand boy A glass ball A school bench A silver watch 
h prize ox An oak chest 

184 Q What IS the usual position of the Adverb in 
a sentence, with reference to the Adjective, the 
Intransitive verb, and the Transitive Verb ? Give 
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examples What adverbs are derived from the follow- 
ing words beside, ground, heaven, ivJnIe, need, deed ? 

A It usually stands before the Adjective, after the Intransitive 
A erb, and beivv ten the Subject and the ^transiliv e Verb, as — ‘ I am 
tvrj’ busy ’ ‘ The horse runs quickly ' ‘ Kam seldom learns his 

lessons ’ 

Besides, aground, heavenwards, whilst, needs, indeed 


185 


0, Explain the meaning of — 

[a) He has left India for good ' 

(//) M'^e are at daggers drawn . 

if) He threw a s omersau lt 

{d) The boy takes after his father 
(t) He was at a loss for the nght w ord 
(j) I can twist him found my finger 

ig) The belief in witchcraft is on its last legs 




He IS on,ver 


termsjtith himself 


A (i) lie has IcuTndravv^out any intention of returning 
(^) We arc in a slate of open hostibty to each other 
(r) He turned head over heels 
((f) The boy is like is father in disposition, S.c 


(f) He w as baffled for want of the right word — He could not re 
collect the nght word 

(/) I can make him do exactly as I wish ^ 

[g) The belief in witchcraft is collapsing — is dyang out y- 
(/;) He has a very high opinion ol his own powers— 

(M 

I 186 0, Distinguish Accent from Emphasis Point out the 

difference between insult and visiilt, compel t and expert, 
object and object 



selfco mpla cent 


Place the proper accent on each of the following 
words — industry, industrious , censure, censuiable, 
commerce, commercial, complete, completion, compose, 
composite , pntdent, imprudent , famous, infamous. 
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A Accent is the stress laid upon a syllable in pronouncing a 
, Emphasis is the stress laid upon a svoid in pronouncing a sen 
teUiC [no] Difference insult is the noun, insiilt lsthe^erb , ilx 
/ri/isthe noun, cxplrt is the adjective, is the noun, is 
the\trb[in. 137] 

Words industr), industrious , censure, censurable , commerce, com- 
mercial, complete, completion, compose, composite , prudent, im- 
prudent, famous, infamous [115, AV*] 

1S7 Q Distinguish the terms Active and Transitive as 
applied to Verbs, and Abstract and Conctete as applied 
to Nouns, t\ith examples Turn the follotiing sen- 
tences into the Passive form in two ways — {a) My 
friend ordered me a dinner at 5 o’clock (b) Ram 
played his father a trick (r) My doctor forbids me 
the practice of smoking {d) I forgave him his act of 
disobedience 

A An Active ^ erb or \ erb in the Active Voice is a verb who.e 
form denotes that the subject of the sentence stands for the doer of llir 
cf/w/; described b) the verb as, ‘Thebo) bioleihc window ’ 

A Transitive Verb IS a verb that denotes an action or feeling direct 
ed tow ards some person or thing as, ‘ The boy lozes his mother ’ , 

‘ Tin. boy is loved by his mother ’ [227] 

An Abstract Noun is a noun that expresses not the thing itself, as 
siai, horse, but a thought or notion about the thing drawn oflF or 
abstracted from it, as brightness (of a star), s-viftness (of a horse) 

A Concrete Noun is a noun that expresses the thing itself, as dis 
tinguished from the notion about it as, star, koise [120] 

(nr) A dinner was ordered me by my friend at 5 o’clocl I was 

ordered a dinner by m> friend at 5 o’clock {b) His father wa^ 
played a trick by Kam — A trick w as plaj ed his father b> Kam 
(r) The practice of smoking is forbidden me bj ni) doctor — I am' 
forbidden the practice of smoking by my doctor {d] His act of 
disobedience was forgiven him by me — He was forgiven his act of 
disobedience by me 

188 Q Give the various uses of the Present Indefinite 
Tense, with examples 
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A The Present Indefinite Tense is used — 

(c) To st-ite what is actually taking place as, ‘ There gots my 
brother ’ 

(b) To state what iabitually takes place, or is universally true as, 

‘ Birds fiy' , * Two straight lines cannoi enclose a space ’ 

(f) Instead of the Past Indefinite, to give greater vividness to a 
narrative {JItsionc Piesenf) as, ‘ The wind rises, and grous stronger 
and stronger , the watchers hear and iremhk That storm lasted 
three whole days ’ 

(<f) Instead of the Future, when the real time is lived by the context 
as, ‘ We start next week for Bombay,’ 

(r) Of an author stating anything in his works, whether he himself 
be living or not as, ‘ Shakespere speals of death as a sleep.’ 

189 Q State what Part of Speech each italicised word y 
IS m the following — 

{a) Ram came first, Sham came after Ram 
came after me Sham came after I had gone 
ip) I knew that befote I knew that before you told 
me I knew that befote yesterday 
(f) Ke has not been here since Friday He has not 
been here since you left You left, and he has 
not been here since 

(d) As you are ill, you need not attend class He 
IS as old as I am. This is not the same as 
that 

A. (a) After (i) is an Adverb After (2) is a Preposition 
After (3) is a Conjunction [478] 

(i) Befoic (i) IS an Adverb. Before (2) is a Conjunction Before 
(3) IS -i Preposition 

(c) Since (i) IS a Preposition. Since (2) is a Conjunction Since 
(3) IS an Adverb 

(ft) As (i) IS a Conjunction As (2) is an Adverb As (3) is a 
Conjunctive Adverb As (4) is a Relative Pronoun [492] 

' 190 Q Supply the words “ understood ” in the follow- ^ 
mg sentences — (a) I know you are right (b) We 

G 
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are travelling to Agra and Delhi (c) We attend 
St Paul’s {d) I will go with you to your brother’s 
(e) The master is as clever as kind (/) I am younger 
than my sister, {g) She loves him as well as I {h) 
She loves him as well as me (J) Ram came, but 
Sham did not {k) I shall return in an hour, if not 
sooner (/) I am not such a fool as to believe that 
{vi) No sooner said than done {71) Obey your 
parents 

A, {a) I know thai you are right (/ 5 ) We are travelling to Agra 
and to Delhi (r) We attend St Paul’s church (tf) I will go ith 
you to your "brother’s house (e) The master is as clever as he zrkind 
(f) I am younger than my sister tsyoting {g) She loves him as well as 
I love him (Ji) She loves him as well as she loves me (/) Ram 
came, but Sham did not come (Z) I shall return in an hour, if / do 
not 7 eturn sooner [376] (/) I am not such a fool as I should be a fool 

to believe that [376] (j)i) It wno sooner said than xt xs done [376] 

(h) Obey ye your parents 

191. Q Give the various uses of the Simple Infinitive, 
with examples Pick out the verbs m the Infinitive 
Mood in the following sentences — {a) I saw him 
take the rupee (h) You need not wait till I bid you 
go. (c) I dared not face his anger (d) You must 
listen to your teacher (e) The keeper makes the lion 
obey him and jump over his stick (/) I felt the ball 
strike me on the head (g) Let us go home and not 
wait any longer 

A. The Simple Infinitive is used — 

(1) As the subject or the object of a verb as, ‘ To err is hu 
man , ‘ I want to go ’ 

(2) As a complement to verbs or verbal nouns of incomplete pre 
dication, and conjunctive adverbs as, ‘I saw him fall f *He was 
punished for trying to deceive ‘ I told him how to parse the word ’ 

(3) After certain prepositions (jnit, except, about) and after than , 
as, ‘ There IS nothing left but ro submit,' ‘He resigned rather than 
be tx ansf erred ’ 
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(4) Absolutel> in Interrogation nnd Exclamation as, Why loatt 
for him longer?’ To tint I that it should come to this ! ’ [2513 
(a) take ( 5 ) wait, go (c) fice (if) listen (e) obe>, jump (/) 
strike t?) go, wait 




192 Q Arrange the words of the following sentences 
in their usual prose order — (<t) To c oufirrn his wordsfe 
out flv millions of flaming sworas {b) The heaiy 
night hung dark the hills and waters o’er {c) Then 
shrieked the timid and stood still the brave {d) Gone 
are all the barons bold {e) From peak to peak, the 
r^attling crags among, leaps the In e thunder (/) Oft 
id the harvest to their sickle tield (£) Of old sat 
Freedom on the heights (//) Into the valley of death 
rode the si\ hundred {j) Flashed all their sabres 
bare {1) Then burst* his mighty heart 


A (a) Millions of flaming swords flj out to confirm his words {b) 
The hcax7 mght hung dark o’er the lulls and waters (r) The timid 
then shrieked ana the brave stood still (d) The bold barons were all 
gone (f) The live thunder leaps from peal: to peak among the rattl- 
ing crags (/■) The harvcat did often jicld to their sickle [g) Free 
dom of old sat on the heights (/;) The six hundred rode into the 
vallej of death (;) Thvir bare sabres all flashed (Z) His mighty 
heart then burst [509] 


193 Q. State the tenses of the following, giving at the 
same time your reason for your answer — 

(a) I learn my lesson 
(/^) I am learning my lesson 
if) I have learned my lesson 
{d) I have been learning my lesson. 

A (a) This sentence shows that the action is present, but gives no 
more defimte idea of time L'arn is therefore in the Present Indefi- 
nite Tense 

(^) This sentence shows that the action is going on at the present 
time, and consequently is not finished Am learning is therefore m 
the Present Imfeifut Tense f 
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') This seiitonce show s that at the present time the action is finish 
' Httzt. learned is therefore in the Pttst.nl Ptrfect Tense 

d) This sentence shows that tho action has been going on and is 
finished Have beat kat tnng \X\ztt{QVs in the P/tsenl Pet feet 

• Itnuotis Tense [259J 

/ 104 Q Siiow the c\act force of “for” and “of” m the 
follow’ing expressions — 

{a) He started for England He sat foi his portrait 
You maj be right for all I know I have known 
him fot tears He could not speak forienrs I 
wall give you Rs 300 for your horse 
{F) A bird < 2 /^ prey A crown of gold The city of 

Delhi He is blind of one eje He died of 

fever A brute of a dog 

(rt) lie started in the dtrutton of England (aim or object) 
sat for the Jinr/ose of his portrait 'cause) You mi} be right tn 
■’ /r ^ all 1 1 now (opposition) I hate Itnown him to the extent of 

* during] years (extent) He could not speak on acco,int of tears 
< use) I will give you Rs yeo in eiehange for'^owt horse (substi 

'on) [403] 

b) A bird tl at has to do -inth prey (distinguishing characteristic) A 
wn wadt of gold (material) The city named Delhi (apposition) 

1 1 IS blind as regatds one eje (point of reference) He died r« 
^ fc\er (cause) A brute, viz a dog (= a brutal dog, 
josition) [407] 

1J35 Q. Put the followang sentences into the Indirect 
form of Narration — {a) Ram said to me, “I 
will go home with you ” (b) Ram said, “ This 
IS what I told my brother” (r) “This world,” 
he declared, “ is full of sorrow' Would that I 
were dead 1 ” (<i) “ How delighted,” said he, “ I 
am to meet my friends here by my own fireside ' ” 
(e) “What losses,” cried he, “have I suffered' 
/,^i/What angui sh have I endured ' ” (/) “ Shame upon 
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you,” said he to me, “ for ivhat you have done in 
this matter'” (g) “Am ay'” he said to the man, 
“and do not trouble your family any more” 
(/i) “ Where are the police , ” said he , “ is there 
no possibility of stopping him ^ ” (f) He said to 

me, “ Come early ^ we shall be waiting for you ” 

A (a) Ram told me that he -would go home -iMth me {5) Ram 
said that that ivas what he told his brother (r) He declared that 
this a\orld is full of sorrow, and wished that he were dead (d) He 
said how dehghted he was to meet his friends there bj his own fire 
side (e) lie cned out that he had suffered great losses and endured 
much anguish {/) He cned shame upon me for w'hat I had done 
in that matter , ot , he told me that I had acted shamefulb’ in that 
matter {g) He told the man to go awaj and not trouble his familj 
any more (/i) He asked where the police were, and enquired if 
there was no possibilit) of stopping him (?) He told me to come 
earlj, and said that the} should be waiting for me 

196 Q Explain the meaning of — (i?) This b''y bids 
fair to become head of his class {l>) He is so hungry 
that no kind of food comes amiss to him {c) He 
came to India to push his fortunes {d) Ihe story 
soon got wind and was repeated ever} where {e) He 
lives up to his income and la} s by nothing for a rainy 
day (/) It is a mistake to study by fits and starts 
{g) He has a turn for composition (Ji) When their 
men struck work, the employers earned matters with 
a high hand (;) He threatened me, but I set him 

at defiance (y) The barrister made short work of 

his opponent’s arguments 

A (a) This boy seems likely to become held of his class 

[b) He is so hiingr} that he is ready to accept any kind of food 

[c) He came to India to seek success and adiancement (d) The 

story was soon dn ulge d and was repeated everywhere (^) He spends 
all his mcome and Jays b} nothing for a time of adversity (/) It is 

mistake to study im pulsi vely and irregularly (g) He has a capacity / 
(or talent) for composition [7i) TVhen their men refused to work, 
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the employers acted jn a despotic and overbeanng manner (?) He 
threatened me, but I showed my contempt for his threats (j) The 
hamster quickly disposed of [or confuted) his opponent’s arcuments 

197 Q What part of speech exactly is there in the sen- 
tences — There lived a man% ^a man lived there' 
Also state what part of speech that is in the follow- 
ing — (a) Work that you may succeed This is 
the horse that I bought (r") Is it true t/iatyou came 
yesterday? (d) Do you know that man? ie) Tins 
IS true, that is false (/) Is that thatyovi told me a 
fact? 

A Tlieie in ‘ There hved a man ’ is a Preparatory or Introductory 
Adverb, ihete in ‘a man lived there’ is an Adverb of Place 
(rt) That IS a subordinate conjunction [b) That is a Relative Pro 
noun (r) That is a Subordinative Conjunction {T) That is Demon 
stratne Adjective (e) That is a Demonstrative Pronoun (/) That 
(i) is a Demonstrative Pronoun , that (2) is a Relative Pronoun 

198 Q (iz) Parse fully do and done in the sentences — 

‘ I cannot write as well as he does' , ‘You have not 
learnt your lesson as uell as he has done ' {d) Explain 

briefly, with examples, the difference between the 
Simple and the Gerundial Infinitive (c) Explain and 
illustrate the expression, Nominative Absolute 

A (a) To IS a verb, intransitive, active voice, indicative mood, 
present indefinite tense, singular number, third person, having for its 
subject the pronoun he, and used instead of 'unfes, to avoid repeti 
tion (so that does— sorites') 

Done IS a verb, intransitive, passive voice, perfect participle, used 
instead of learnt, to avoid repetition (so that donc=leai nt his lesson) 

(b) The Simple Infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, 
or as the complement to verbs or v erbal nouns of incomplete predica 
tion as, ‘ To en is human ’ , ‘ You made me langh ’ 

The Genmdial Infinitive is used to express the purpose, the condi 
tion, or the result of an action as, ‘ I came /u i'c//you’, ‘I am glad 
to see you ’ [251, 252] 
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(f) ^^^lcn 1 noun and a pirliciplc together form a clause grammati- 
cal!} independent of the rest of the sentence, the noun is said to be 
m the Nominate c Absolute case as, 'Hi arnaing, I departed’ 
[ISO]. 

199 Q, Expand the follow ing compounds into equivalent 
pharses, using appropriate [prepositions to connect the 
words of each phrase — hnad-wuma , ghh-i rotter , 
iabJc-ialk , l>nkt.-!’Ouse , landing place, , god-Sciid , tem- 
pest-tossed , pm sc-pt ottd , fop-l!,avyj<^ ttor- liOiKt 
Give the meaning of the following — hep-sale^ leap- 
yea-, unnd-fall, Muc-stocKing, close Jishd, double faced 

A inner cf bread , trotlcr ojtr the globe , talL at tabic , house 
fo> bal ing i place o/ or foi lamiing , thing sent !>y God tossed iy a 
tempest , proud of one s purse (/ e , mom.}) , hea\} at the 

Keeg-eah means eomcthmg given one to /t./ for the of the 
giver [70, Hcfil Lcrt year means a that haps fonvards {it , 
adds one dav in rebniat}) IVindfaU means a fall (of fniil from a 
tree) cau«cd by the wind, and so the fallen fruit itself , then used of 
propert} gained unexpected!} [fa, t\oli\ Blue stedn g means a 
learned v oman, " fem-’k pedant from a socicl} of ladies and gcnlk 
men at Venice in r^^oo, distingucthcd b) tin. colour of their s tockin gs 
CIcsc fistixi means keeping the hand or fist closed, and so niiserl} 1 
Do d'e faced merns showing too faces, and so deceitful, h}’pocri ^ 
tical 

’ 200 Q Give sentences showing the correct use of the 
ienn?, good roening 'goodnight, a chrical error, uneasy, 
abuses (noun) , ichok, the whole 

A Gcd erei 'r/gfnot Good inghl). Sir , I hid }0U welcome When 
he left me I bade him gaol eze/ri/>g(or good i ufht) [593, Hote] You 
have made a few elcitcal errors in writing out this letter [600, /VdA] 

I am uutosy about m} luggage , I kar it is left behind [600, Note} 

The Turkish administration is full of abuses [590, Note} flic famine 
spread over sJtole countries. The famine spread over the svltok coun- 
try The famine spread over the udwlc of India [613] 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In the absence of any prescribed Tevt-book in linglish 
for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University, 
manj Schools have fallen into the old groove of getting 
up critically some book of Selections As the Examina- 
tion IS to be in the English Lnugimgc and not in English 
Lttaatim, it is clear that the study of mere annotations 
upon a number of Extracts is not likelj to supply what 
may fairh be required by the Examiners in English It 
is in the hope of laying open before students a new and 
wider \iew of the study of English, going be\ond the 
narrow' bounds of an “ Entrance Course,” that this book 
IS published 

In Chapter I is gi\cn a short sketch of the origin of the 
English Language, and its relationship to other Ar} an 
tongues We have endea\oured to put the leading facts 
bcaiing on this subject m the simplest form 

In Chapters II, III, and IV, an attempt has been made 
to interest the student in the study of Words, Grammar, 
and Idiom, and to show him that English maj be made a 
much pleasanter, as w ell as more profitable, subject than 
the old system of “ Paraphrase and Allusion ” allow'ed it 
to be The Chapter on Grammar and S> ntax is confined 
to a few special points, and is not intended to take the 
place of an ordinarj’’ English Grammar Useful Class 
Exercises may, in many instances, be based upon the 
subject-matter of these Chapters, as well as upon that of 
Chapter V, and it is «ith this view'’ that many of the 
lists of words, phrases, &c, have been introduced The 
frequent references to Old English forms may be thought 
to go beyond W'hat Entrance Class boys have been hither- 
to expected to leain But it is now' generally admitted 
that no knowledge of English can be sound and thorough 
without some acquaintance with what underlies its Gram- 
mar and Syntax These references have been made as 
simple and definite as possible 
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HINTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


The remarks on Idiomatic phrases, with those on Com- 
position and Letter-writing in Chapter V, may, it is 
thought, be found useful to otheis beside those who are 
reading for examination The rules relating to Examina- 
tion Papers are for younger students particular!}-, and in 
these no point, however small, has been omitted that may 
help them to gam marks in the Examination room 

The works of which most use has been made in the 
preparation of this book are Elements of the English 
Language (Dr Adams) , English Lessons for English 
People (Dr Abbott and Prof Seeley), LPow to Wiite 
English Cleat ly (Dr Abbott) , A Highct English Gt an. mar 
(Pi of Bain) , The Philology of the English Tongue (Mr 
Earle), The .Science of Language (Prof Max Muller), 
Standai d English (fix Oliphant) , The Study of Woids, 
and English, Past and Piesent (Archbp Trench) , Lectuies 
on the English Language (fir Maish) We close this list 
with Histoiical Outlines of English Accidence (Dr Morris) 
— a book that, as the Satin day Rcvieiv remarks, “makes 
an era in the study of the English tongue ” To this v ork 
IS due most of what is valuable in the Chapter on Gram- 
mar 

In conclusion, the authors will gladly receive any sug- 
gestions that Avould tend to make this book more practi- 
cally useful in Indian Schools, from any who are interested 
in the study of English 

Calcutta , Jtmt., 1S74 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

Since the' publication of the First Edition of Hints on 
the Study of English, tlje Calcutta UniversiU has returned 
to the system of prescribing a Text-book "in English for 
the Entrance Examination , one of the Examination Papers 
being, at the same time, confined to questions on English 
‘^~mmar and Composition A book dealing comprehen- 
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sively with those subjects is, therefoie, still needed by 
Entrance candidates, and the favourable reception which 
this work has met wuth has encouraged the authors to issue 
a New Edition, embodying the results of later researches 
in Philology, together wuth the improvements naturally 
suggested by eleven years’ further study and experience 
of w'hat IS required by Indian students of English 

In the present Edition the general arrangement of sub- 
jects remains unaltered, but the text has been almost entire- 
l}'^ rew^ritten, so as to make the book more suitable for teach- 
ing purposes and for school use A few' paragraphs ha\e 
been printed in small type, to indicate that the matter 
they contain lies somew'hat hey ond the range of younger 
students Notes, examples, and lists of w'ords are simi- 
larly pnnted to save space Particular care and attention 
ha\e been bestowed upon subjects w'hich English Giam- 
mars notice but brief!}', as requiring no special explanation 
for English school-boys, but which present much difficulty 
to those w'hose mother-tongue is not English The sec- 
tions relating to Compound Words, the Articles, Sequence 
of Tenses, Reported Speech Shall and Will, as well as the 
general subject of Idiom, may be quoted as examples of 
this treatment 

The piesent work also contains a large amount of addi- 
tional matter In Chapter II the important subject of Pre- 
fixes and Suffixes has been much more fully and exactlj' 
dealt Avith Chapter III has been considerably enlarged, 
and now forms a compendium of most of the difficulties 
and anomalies of English Accidence and Sj'ntax , the aim 
of the authors being, both heie and elsew'here m the book, 
not merely to direct the learner’s attention to difficulties, 
but also to explain their origin In Chaptei IV the Preposi- 
tions and their special uses in Idiomatic phraseology have 
been more clearlj' and logically handled than in the previous 
Edition * Chapter V has been entirely remodelled , the 
matter relating to Style has been much shortened, and 
subjects of mere practical importance for Enhance candi- 
dates, such as Parsing and Figurative Language, have 
been introduced Four Appendices have been added, 
consisting of Lists of Words given in further illustration ' 
of subjects treated of in the text, and for use as Tables of 
Reference 
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Calcutta , StpUmacr iSSs 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

A Third Edition of Hnits on iJie Study of English 
having been called for, the authors have taken the oppor- 
tunity of making a few corrections and additions In 
other respects the book remains unaltered 

Calcutta , May, 1SS7 


^ The chief authont> consulted ns regards the Etymological portions of the 
present Edition has been Professor Skeat s " Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language a uork indispensable to the student of English Philology 
The same authors excellent Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language uill be found of coniemcnt size for school use 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 

CHAPTER I. 


HISTORIOAI. SKETCH. 

1. Similarity of Languages — ^'I'wo languages, one of i\hich 
IS English and the other, m most eases, cither Sanskrit, Bengali, 
l^ersnn, or Latin, arc studied by the majority of the candidates 
for Examination at Indian Uni\cr'>ilics A slight acquaintance 
AVith any one of these four languages is sufiicient to show that it 
possesses man) words that aro \cry Idc English words both in 
form and in iiKaning for cxamjile — 


SANS.^riT 

niNCVLI 

ITRSIAN 

I ATIN 

ENCI IStI 

pun 

pitar 

padr 

pater 

father 

stha 

silnn 

1 '•tnd 

slo 

stand 

Vld 

Vld }a 

V ad 

Vld eo 

vviL 

dvi 

dui 

do 

duo 

two 

jaiga 

)0g 

jugh 

jug um 

joke 


2. A comparlfson of Sansicrlt wltli EngUsh will show tint, in 
addition to this rcst-inlilancc between sepirate words, the two hngunges bear 
an unmistal cahlt hi cness to each other in their inflexions — tint is, in the 
endings tint distinguish the cases of nouns, the comparative and superlative 
degrees of adjectives, and the persons of verbs Thus, in forming the genitive 
case of nouns, the leate'r s is used in both languages as, Skt asva sya , 
E horse's, in'degrees of adjectives the Sanskrit terminations -ton, 
correspond to the English terminations -thery cst thus, Skt ftutya 
(hol>) makes pituya tara (holier), while in the English words o thery ci thciy 
the termination iher is a comparative suffix, and the Sanskrit superlatives 
ma ishtha, srad uhtha arc the equivalents both in form and in meaning of 
HINTS ^ b 
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the English supcrhlises most, sm et csi In inlltMons of verbs the simi- 
Hnt> IS seen b> compiring such forms us the Smskrit third person singuhr 
sid a U with the English third person singuhr st! t cl/i, or the Sanskrit 
passise pirticiple j'/// t-as with the English ^o’ c d, sometimes spelt us 
pronounced, yot't Similar resemhlunccs may readily he traced between 
English and each of the other languages mentioned 

3 Discovery of Sanskrit — It was not till the close of the 
last ccntiity that Sanskrit became known to European schohn, 
As soon as the jjoints of rcscmbhncc between Sansknt and one 
or two of tbc European languages weie investigated, it became 
evident that nearly all the languages of Europe and of India are 
so closely related to one another that they must have had a 
•common origin Hence they can be classed together as a ftmily, 
each member of which is a sister lanuniage to all the others, so 
that Sanskrit, Persian, I atm, and English, and most of the other 
languages spoken in India or in Eiiroiie are now rceogmsed as 
related, by birth o’- origin, to one another, and are called Cognate 
languages 

4 Tho common orlffln of ihc-e hnguugcs i-, shown (a) by llicir 
employing words similar in form und sound to csprcss the most ftimiliur ^ 
objects, us w as seen in ^ 1 , (/>) by their po-.scssing the same numerals, the 
same nouns, and the same prepositions, (c) by their forming their inflevioiis 
after u similar method These arc the most important elements of a laii 
guage, and by them Us genus is detcrinned 

G Aryan Family of Languages —1 he group of languages 
which comjwiscs most of the tongues of India and of EuroM* 

IS called the Indo-Etn opeqn or the Ar^an Family of Lan- 
guages The shorter name, which is the one generally tireferred 
lias been given to the family from the belief that the mother- 
speech, from which all these cognate languages arc descended 
was the language of a people who called themselves Aryans’ 
These Aryans lived some 5,000 or 6,000 years ago m Central Asia 
probably in Bactnana, near the sources of the Ja.\artes and the 
0\us 

6 The term ’Aryan '-In modern Sanskrit, Arya means mbk, of good 
-family The word is probably connected with the root ar, which, in both 
•Greek and Latin, means /*/<?•/;, and which appears in English in the word 
ca/" ih, literally’, ‘what is ploughed,’ from an old English word ‘to car,’ 


I A. fow Ijiignases bi.11 carrent in Inata and In E.irope do not Selonff to the Arran family 
■sucU aro, in India Tamil Ttlecii, „r,d SanIhetU n.id in hnrore, nirhiA; Zfunoarmn 
And UnJJuc (spoken in parts 01 Iranco and cpalnj >1 ^anjurian, j^ppwi, 
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meaning ‘ to plough ’ The Aryans perhaps used this word to distinguish 
themselves, as an agncultural nation mth a settled home, from the wanderujg 
tribes 0 *“ Tatars that surrounded them 

7 Aryan Civilisation — No written literature of this Ar}’an 
people has come down to us, and an}-- knowledge we have of their 
liabits and civilisation is obtained from the study and companson 
■of languages of Arj an ongin For, v here v ords nearl) identical in 
form and meaning are found in both English and Sanskrit, it 
ma) be inferred that the original forms of these vords existed m 
the language from which English and Sanskrit are ahke descended 

8 Examples — Thus the vord bJunja in Sansknt, identical in meaning, 
and ncarl) so in form, vilh the English bird , shows that the tree vas known 
to the Arjans in their home counirj, while the absence of anj common 
names ior oysla and sc.a points to the fact that the Ar}an settlement was far 
inland By collecting tnose v ords that are common to several of the Aryan 
Pngu-iges, It IS possible, to some extent, to reconstruct a vocabulary of the 
ongmal Aryan tongue and to ascertain many of the objects and ideas know n 
to the Aryan people, and hence to draw an outline picture of their habits 
and civilisation 

9 The Aryan Commtmity — The follow ing facts ha\ e thus been brought 
to light respecting the Aryan community —They had towns and fortified 
places , they possessed tne chief domestic animals know n to us— the horse, the 
■ox, the sheep, the goat, the pig, the dog , they kept geese and bees, and made 
the honey into mead, though milk was the chief drink , they hunted the bear, 
the w olf, the otter, the hare, the bear er, the wild duck , crabs and mussels 
were collected for food, and the mouse and the fly had found way into their 
houses , they knew the use of some of our met-'Is— gold, siher, and bronze , 
could weave cloth, tan leather, and build boats which were rowed with oars j 
they could count at least up to one hundred , they noticed and named some of 
the stars, and measured their time by the moon’s courses , and they wor- 
shipped the sun, the dawn, and other bright powers of day ’ 

10 Aryan Dispersion — ^The Arj an settlement seems to have 
•separated into two main divisions, one of which marched towards 
the west and the other towards the south-east The former 
■division kept together till it reached the neighbourhood of the 
Caspian Sea, when it broke up into vanous detachments, which 
advanced at different times to seek new homes in the west, and 
finally succeeded in conquenng the greater part of Europe First, 
a tnbe, now known as Kelts, marched to the neighbourhood 


* Some of llic alioro di covcrjcs are easily coaBmord, at firs* sight, ty a companson of 
OXJStins *^an*krit words With Lbe corrcfponding words in Ppgiisb, as Skt E 

bkt mad^u,E mead t bkt ar*itra, E oai , skt tara^h star 
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of the Danube Next came the Teutons, -who, follo\\ing in the 
Tvake of the Kelts, drove them from the Danube further ■\\esU\ard 
into Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, and installed themselves in 
their place Among these Teutons vere the direct ancestors of 
the English 

A third band, the Slavonians, chose Russia to settle in, and 
thence spread over Illyna, Poland, and Bohemia 

Lastly, Greece and Italy were taken possession of by o other 
bands 

The other great division of the Arj’an nation marched south, 
until it reached the region north-west of what is now known as the 
Punjab Here it parted into two bands, one of which went into 
Persia, and the other towards the Punjab, w'hence it spread over 
a great part of India 

11 Variation of Aryan Languages — These different 
bands, before they left their home in Central Asia, had led the 
same kind of life and spoken the same language But, as they 
advanced into new countries and separated from one another, 
their languages began to differ by slow degrees, and, in time, 
became greatly altered from the Arj'an mother-speech Each 
band now required new words to express the natural products! 
of their new home, new words for the customs of the strange \ 
people amongst w horn they had settled, and for all the novel i 
ideas suggested by change of life and scene 

12 Causes of Variation — Besides the ^ddIllon of new words, various 
alterations w ere gradually caused in the old Ar) an speech by the influence of 
the languages current in the countries in which the new comers settled, 
and even by the climates of those countries — a h ot cl imate, for instance, like 
that of Italy, making jnen lazy_in_speech and apt to soften or chp their 
words Thus, even the words that all the bands retained in common came 
to be differently pronounced and spelt in different countries, so that we find,- 
for example, the forms, Skt bIitalri,Gk phtater,'L f rater, Gael hiathaii, 
Russ brat\ G bnitter, B Zl; all plainl} the offspring of a single word 
in the original mother speech, though what that word exactly was is not 
known These changes mal e the languages at first sight so unlike, that even 
were the same alphabet used for all of them, their real resemblance would 
not be at once manifest , and a study of the grammatical principles and laws 
of structure which they have m common is necessarj’^ before their relationship 
becomes clear 

13 Stocks of the Aryan Family — The different mem- 
bers of the Aryan family of languages are arranged in groups 
which are called Sioc^s, and the stocks are, m some instances. 
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subdmded into Branches ' Thus the language spoken by the 
Kelts in Europe is called the Keltic stock, iihich is subdivided 
into the Gaelic and Kymric branches 

14 Asiatic Stocks 

(1) In Die, to uliich belong Sanskrit and the modern languages 
tint spring directly from Sanskrit, as Benewah, Assamese, Uriya, 
Hindi, Urdu, Mahtath, Gijerati, Bah, Sinhalese, 

(2) Irvnic, to iihich belong Pelhevi, and the modern lan- 
guages, Pa Sian, Pashltt, and Armenian 

16 Eui'opean Stocks 

(1) Slwomc, to which belong Russian, Illyiian, Polish, Bohe- 
Jnian, and Lithuanian 

(2) Kdltic, subdnided into two branches — 

{(i) Girrac, to which belong Bish, Hiqhland Scotch, and 
Manx, the language sjioken in the Isle of Man 
{b) KiMi’ic, to which belong Wdsh and Breton, the lan- 
guage spoken in Brittany 

(3) Hnr Lrvic, to which belong the ancient language of Hellas, 
<Steck and its oflsprmg, Modern Gieek or Romaic 

(4) Il\nc, to which belongs Latin, the parent of Italian, 
Spanish, Po/tu^icse, and Punch These four are called Romance 
languages, being descended from the speech of the ancient Ro- 
xnans 

(5) Tcutomc, subdivided into four branches — 

{a) Gothic 

{b) .ScvMiiMviiN 01 Norsi, to which belong lulandic, Nor- 
svtgian, Swedish, and Danish 

{e) High Gfrvivn, which gave Inrth to the German language 
as now spoken 

{d) Low Grpviw, from which sprang Old Fiistan, Dutch, 
Plcmish, Savon, and lastly the old form of English 

Hence, English belongs to the Low German branch of 
-the Teutonic stock of the Aryan family of langpiages 

16 Stocks of ‘Second Languages ’ — In the above list 
are to be found nearly all the ‘ Second Languages ’ that can be 
itaken up by a University Candidate Sanshiit and its descen- 
dants (Bengali, Assamese, Uiiya, Hindi, Urdu, Pah, iSi’c) are of 


> Sfoci =: tnnik (of n tree) from -oliicli tlic branches eprlnff Soo llio Tnblo of Arynu 
Xanguages prclljcil to this Cliaptor 
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the Indie stocL, Ptjsmfi is of the Iranic stock, GfctL is of the 
Hellenic stock, Laii/i and Fretich are of the Italic stock — of the 
Arjan familj 

The three remaining Second Languages, viz ^ Arabic^ Hcbien', 
and Bumitsc, are Non-Arjan 

17 AraTblc and Hebrew bLiong to another finiil} of languages cnllcd 
Sfmitic (or bill \iiTic, — It , spoken bj the children of bitrsi, one of the 
earlj heroes of the Old Testament) Bnrmoso is grouped niih Chinese' 
and TV ihJait, but these threi. cannot be traced back to a common origin, 
and have no common famil} name 

18 Low German Origin of English — It lias been stated 
abo\e that the Kelts were driven gradual!} into the extreme 
west of Europe by the 'leiitons Several bands of Icutonic in- 
vaders crossed over to England at different times The most 
important of these bands were of l^ow Gennan origin , the} 
were called Angles, and came from a region now marked on 
the map as the Duchy of Slcswick, m the south of which there 
is a place still known as yEns^lat I heir first invasion took 
place about the year A D 449, and they continued to cross 
over at intervals for about 100 years 'iherc were two other 
tribes of invaders, also of Low German origin, called the Jutes 
and the Saxons, but the three tnbes became one pcojile soon after 
they met in Britain, and called their ncv. country AEiii^la-lind 
and their language ASrn^hsc Tins .-‘Enghsc was, in the reign of 
Egbert, about A D S36, the one language spoken throughout the 
greater part of England, and out of it the English language, as now 
spoken, has grown Ihe most necessar} elements of language, 
such as the general structure of sentences, the position and rela- 
tion of clauses, the most common and useful words — such as pro 
nouns, numerals, prepositions, and auxihar} v'erbs — are the same 
in the English of to-day as in the .dvnghsc of Egbert’s times , 
and thus, though most of the inflexions that were used m Aing- 
hsc' have disappeared, and a large number of new words have 
been added from other sources, English remains essentially the 
same language as that of the original Low German invaders, 
^nghsc, therefore, may properly be included under the term 
Old English =* 


1 In j-TncIipc nouns Iind firo enscs nnil Tnrioiiii dfciciisions , ndjrclivcs were tledincd, nndi 
had Utreo genders proiionns had nioro forms Bud some Iiud u dual numlicr , tlio terbs had 
more variety in their persoml terminations 

S The term ylnjrio Snxon, by which rngliseis penernllv hnoivn, is apt to mislead students 
Into thinking it lo bo a tongue quite distinct from modem Liigilsli, wiiercns it is the earao in nil 
fandnmentai points 
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Different Elements of the English Vooabulart 


1^19 Greek-Latin Element in English — Of the additions 
to the English vocabularj’ from other languages, the largest num- 
ber IS from the Latin language, or from the Greek language through 
the I-/itin These ^’lords ha\c come into English mainly at four 
different periods / 

. FIRST PERIOD 

V 20 During the Roman occupation of Britain, between A D 43 
and A D 418, a few Latin words were adopted by the Britons, 
and subsequent!} passed into English These words are to be 
found for the most part in the names of places — 

Caslra, a camp — Tiow-casL} , Castoi, Caisto), G\ou-ces(tr, 
Ciran-hsUf, Chcsta, Bed-r/i'A/, Ev(f)c/r; 

Coloma, a Roman settlement — Lin-rf>/;/ 

Fossa, a trench — Ali^i'-bur}, iv^-brook, Awri-r-cot 
Fottns, a harbour — Ah; /-Chester, /h;/-s mouth 
Sfrafo, paied roads — Sfrad-hxodL, Sf>ai-{otd, SfHi-ton, Stteai- 
ham, 

VaUmii, a rampart — Old Bailey, ff-'k/Abur} 

SECOND PFRIOD l/si k 


^ 21 The Roman priests, who brought Christianity into England 

in the latter part of the s ixth rc ptun. introduced many words, 
belonging mostly to Churcli matters, or to products and customs 
prciaously unknown to the English, and such additions to the 
\ocabulary continued to be made during the four succeeding 
centuries — 


abbot 

Christian 

lily 

oil 

pound 

alms 

circle 

martyr 

organ 

priest 

aiigH 

cleric 

mass 

ounce 

pro\e 

apostle 

cook 

metre 

oyster 

psalm 

ark 

creed 

mile 

pall 

pumice 

bisliop 

crisp 

minister 

palm 

purple 

boa 

deacon 

mint 

pea( cock) 

sack 

butter 

dc\il 

monk 

pear 

school 

candle 

disciple 

mortar 

pearl 

shrine 

canon 

dish 

mount 

pepper 

stole 

castle 

fc\cr 

mule 

phcenix 

temple 

cedar 

fig 

mussel 

pine (tree) 

trout 

chalk 

font 

noon 

plant 

tunic 

cheese 

fork 

nun 

plum 

turtle 

chest 

inch 

offer 

post 

\erse 


Note — All llic abo\e words are found existing m Old English, though the 
modern form of them generally dilfers consider.ably from the early form , thus 
monl in O E is munce , schcol in 0 E is scoUt 
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THIRD PERIOD 

22 The Norman conquerors of England introduced their own 
^language, Norman-French, -which was essentially a Latin tongue, 
as the language to be spoken at court, in offices of state, and in 
colleges and schools But the mass of the English people clung 
to their mother-tongue, and Norman-French, though it gave 
many words to the current speech, gradually ceased to be spoken 
in England In 1362, it was directed by Act of Parliament that^^ 
all law' pleadings should be conducted in English, because Nor- “ 
inan-French w'as understood by so few' of the people Words of 
a general character introduced by the Normans are too numerous 
to be quoted Special terms referring to {a) feudalism and war, 
{b) the Church, {c) the law, {d) the chase, are nearly all Nor- 
man-French , some of these are given below — 

(a) Aid, irms, sss-iult, banner, baron, battle, buckler, captain, chivalry, 
challenge, duke, fealty, fief, gallant, homage, joust, lance, mail, soldier, 
tournament, aassal, vigour 

(b) Altar, Bible, baptize, ceremony, fnar, idolatrj, pietj, prajer, preach, 
relic, religion, sermon, sacrifice, saint 

(c) Assize, attorney, case, chancellor, court, damage, fee, felon}, fine, 
judge, jury, plaintiff, plea, statute, sue, ta\ 

Ba}, brace, chase, course, coaert, falcon, forest, quarrj, venison 

^ / FOURTH PERIOD 

* 23 At the Revival of Classical Learning m the sixteenth 

century, the study of Greek and Latin authors, rendered easy by 
the invention of Pnnting, caused the introduction of a verj' large 
number of w ords from Greek and Latin These can generally be 
distinguished by their being ver}' similar in spelling to their Greek 
or Latin onginals, while words introduced at any of the other 
three periods have often undergone much alteration Many 
instances of this difference will be found in the list of Doublets 
given in ApJ>endix B A few' specimens of words introduced 
by wTiters immediately after the Eel'll al of Learning are here 
quoted — 


abdicate 

edition 

judicious 

parallel 

unanimous 

analyse 

ellipsis 

ju-venile 

participate 

uxonous 

basilisk / 

filial 

lexicon 

qualify 

\i\id 

biped 

fratricide 

liberate 

querulous 

^olubIe 

catholic 

generosity 

mamiscnpt 

scheme 

zone 

celebrate 

gladiator 

m} tholog} 

solstice 


diagram 

impression 

neophyte 

transfer 


dimension 

isthmus 

notation 

t)pe 



‘ * 

[/ 24 Modem Additions — In more recent times, many new 

words, required in most cases to denote discovenes in science 
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and art, ha\c been introduced into English from Greek and Latin, 
and sucli additions are continuallj being made — 

GrrEK — BT.tomeler, biologj, dynamite, photograph, stereoscope, tele- 
phone 

L\tin — \ntcnn'c, centigrade, lens, locomotive, terminus, laccimte 

tv' 25 Keltic Element in English — The Keltic colonists of 
JlnLim Mho, as we hate seen. Mere drnen out bj the Teutons, 
left behind them in Old English mam Keltic words, some of 
which are still m use Other Keltic words hate been introduced, 
some by the Normans, some m later times — 


babe 

clan 

drudge 

lag 

pool 

bad 

clock 

dniid 

lass 

)10l 

bald 

clout 

dun 

lawn 

jioiir 

bare 

coa\ 

earnest 

loop 

jiout 

basket 

coll 

flannel 

mattock 

prctl> 

bat 

cockle 

funnel 

luerr) 

prong 

block 

cog 

fur 

mug 

prop 

bludgeon 

coil 

Rig 

nap 

put 

Iwasl 

cradle 

glen 

nape 

ejuafr 

liog 

crag 

gown 

nook 

quibble 

lioiitcrous 

crease 

gull 

jnck 

racket 

bother 

crone 

gun 

pat 

rilniul 

brag 

cub 

gate 

peak 

rub 

bran 

cudgel 

Jiassock 

pert 

skein 

brat 

curd 

job 

pet 

skip 

linsk 

cut 

1 ick 

jnek 

stab 

brogii(_s 

clad 

knack 

jnnk 

tack 

li ickct 

dagger 

knob 

jntch 

lory 

bug 

dark 

knock 

plaid 

whiskey 

cal) n 

dir! 

knoll 

plod 


c-airn 

dock 

kmicl le 

liokc 


cart 

dot n 

lad 

pon} 



a/ 28 Scandmavian Element in English — ^'Fhe Danish 
rnvaders, belonging to the Scandinatian branch of the Teutonic 
stock, introduced a number of Danish words, and further additions 
hat e been made from the other languages of that branch — 


aloft 

blot 

bush 

crew 

elk 

already 

blue 

bustle 

cur 

fidget 

anger 

blunder 

cast 

dairy 

filch 

awe 

blunt 

clap 

dash 

filly 

bafile 

boon 

clash 

daze 

flake 

bait 

booth 

cleft 

dirt 

flare 

Iresk 

Iwlli 

clog 

down 

flash 

liawl 

brink 

clown 

do/e 

flat 

beach 

bubble 

club 

drag 

flaw 

big 

build 

clumsy 

dregs 

flee 

billow 

bulk 

crawl 

drip 

fling 

Woom 

bunch 

craze 

eddy 

fill 
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fog 

hustings 

nay 

shy 

steak 

fond 

ill 

niggard 

simper 

streak 

froth 

inkling 

odd 

sister 

struggle 

furlough 

jabber 

paltry 

skill 

stmt 

gam 

jam 

plough 

skim 

stumble 

gait 

jumble 

prate 

skin 

stump 

gale 

jump 

raft 

skirt 

stutter 

gash 

keel 

raise 

sky 

swamp 

gaunt 

keg 

ransack 

slang 

sway 

gaze 

kid 

rap 

slant 

tackle 

girth 

kidnap 

rash 

slaughter 

take 

glade 

1 idnej 

rife 

sledge 

tatter 

glance 

kill 

rip 

sleek 

thrall 

glimmer 

kneel 

rotten 

slur 

thrift 

glitter 

leak 

rug 

sly 

thrust 

gloat 

ledge 

rustle 

smash 

tidings 

gra\7 

leg 

scale 

smattering 

tight 

groin 

loft 

scant 

smile 

tipsy 

groiel 

log 

scare 

smuggle 

train 

guess 

low 

scow 1 

sneer 

trash 

gush 

lull 

scraggy 

snort 

tnist 

hap 

lump 

scrap 

snout 

ugly 

harbour 

lunch 

scufHe 

snub 

wag 

harsh 

lurk 

scum 

snug 

wail 

haste 

mane 

seat 

splash 

wand 

haze 

maze 

shallow 

split 

want 

hinge 

meek 

shell e 

spout 

whim 

hit 

mire 

shirt 

sprawl 

w hirl 

hoof 

mistake 

shii er 

squall 

window 

hug 

mistrust 

shriek 

squander 

wing 

hurrah 

mouldy 

shrill 

squirt 


hurry 

much 

shrug 

stack 


husband 

nasty 

shuffle 

stag 



I 27 Miscellaneous Words from. Foreign Languages — 
English speech has enriched itself by borroiving ivords from 
various sources besides those already mentioned — 

Hebrei\ — Allelun, behemoth, cherub, ciummon, Jehovah, jug, Messiah, 
Satan, seraph, shekel, shibboleth 

Arabic — Alkah, Alkoran, amber, attar, azure, eh\ir, emir, harem, hookah, 
houdah, Mohammedan, Moslem, salaam, sheik, sherbet, sofa, vizier 

Persian — Aw nmg, bazaar, caravan, currj', dervish, divan, jackal, jasmine, 
lascar, mohur, pasha, pen, sepoy, shawl 

Sanskrit —Avatar, banyan, brahmin, jungle, pundit, rajah, suttee, 
Veda 

Maeai — Bamboo, caddy, cockatoo, gong, mangoe, orang outang, rum, 
saga 

Chinese — Nankeen, tea, typhoon 

American —Hammock, mahogany, opossum, tomahawk, wigwam 
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ir 


ITALIA^ — Attitude, cinto, comply, contrilnnd, cupola, curvet, ditto,, 
duel, duet, granite, influenza, infuriate, isolate, laia, macaroni, madonna, 
malaria, manifesto, miniature, monej, motto, opera, pianoforte, portico, 
profile, quartette, quota, seraglio, soda, solo, spinach, stanza, stiletto, trio, 
umbrella, vehet, rermicelh, vista, ■volcano 

SPAMSir — Alligator, armada, capsize, cask, commodore, comrade, cork, 
domino, duenna, flotilla, grandee, merino, mosquito, negro, punctilio, rene- 
gade, salver, sherrj, torjiado 

Portuguese — Caste, lasso, port tack 

French — Aide de camp, apropos, avoirdupois, bayonet, beau, belle, 
belles-lettres, billet-dou\, bivouac, blond, bouquet, chateau, colporteur, 
dejeuner, depot, eclat, encore, ennui, fete, fleur de Iis, naive, omelet, prestige, 
protege, pi isne, rendezious, restaurant, roue, rouge, soirife, sortie, soubri 
quet, soupfon, souvenir, surveillance, suzerain, toilet, trousseau, vignette ' 

Dutch — Aloof, ballast, beleaguer, blunderbuss, brackish, brandy, deck^ 
dell, delf, easel, elope, fop, frolic, gas, groove, growl, hoist, Hottentot, 
hustle, knapsack, landscape, ledger, loiter, lop, measles, morass, ogle, rant, 
rover, ruffle, slim, sloop, sloven, snaffle, snap, stoker, stripe, suitch, toj, tnck, 
trigger, uproar, v\ aggon, wainscot, yacht 

Gepman —Fuchsia, landau, meerschaum, phmder, poodle, quartz, 
swindler, waltz, zinc 

The words in the above lists have been taken into English^ 
directly from the language to which by origin they belong 
IMany othei words have come into English indirectly from these 
languages thus cai nival is Italian carnovale, but w as borrow ed 
through the French carnaval 

28 Hence w e see that — Bnglisli, as regards its grammat- 
ical structure and inflexions (w'hich are the essential elements 
of a language and maik its origin), is a Teutomc language, 
but, as regards its vocabulary, it is a mixed language 
(a large proportion of its w'ords being obtained from non-Teutonic 
sources) ^ 

^ 29 Cognate Words — A cIe^r distinction should bo dmivn betw een w ords 
that are English by right of birth, and those that belong by origin to other 
languages (whether of Teutonic or non Teutomc stock) and are English bj 
right of adoption only 


* Tho irords in tI>M list flro in common use in Lnt,Ii8}i , tljey retain tlieir Frciioli pronimclntion 
and, in most their Ircncli spclllii? and ntcent marhs \ fou of them nre occasiomilly 

found printed m italics, showing that tlioy are not jet regarded as fully uaturali^cd Lnghbh 
^ords 
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The first class of \vords are of pure English origin, and many of them are 
found in slightly different forms in other Ar3'an languages Each of these 
languages has independently obtained its form of the word from the common 
source, the Aryan mother speech Thus Sanskrit has the form ami, 
Latin has the form sicl no, and English has the form stl , but, though 
Sanskrit and Latin are both older languages than English, the form sil is 
mot derued from either sed no or j/rf ami , all three alike owe their origin 
to some single word once existing in the Aryan mother speech, and e\en 
though there were no such words as sid ami or scd eo, the word si/ might 
exist in English as it does now Words like the above, found in different 
■forms in several Aryan languages, are called Cogna/t or rdated by bn/h to 
one another The words pitu, patt.r, fathci , and the others ated in § 1 
are examples of cognate words 

30 Derived and Naturalised Words — The second class of words, 
those that are English not by' right of birth but by adoption from some other 
Janguage, may be subduided into two sections — («) Words formed, with 
a change of shape, from tvords existing in other languages, as E lansoni 
(F lanfon) and redunption, both formed from L juit.mpttoucm , these are 
called Daivid words (/') Words taken over without change of shape, as E 
raja from Skt raja , these are called Naiutahsid words (just as a foreigner, 
who obtains the rights of English citizenship by taking the oath of allegiance 
to the English sovereign, is called a naturalised British subject) The words 
given in §27 are instances of naturalised words 

Noie — ■ k few naturalised words differ slightly' in shape from their on 
ginals, as E pundit from Skt paudita This is owing mainly to the differ 
ence between the English alphabet and that of the language to which the ori- 
ginal words belong When, the alphabet of the foreign language is the same 
as that of English, as is the case with French, Italian, etc , the naturalised 
word seldom undergoes any change in spelling or pronunciation, except some 
ilmies in the final syllable 

31 Proportion of pure English (or Teutonic) Words in 
the Vocabulary — Ihc number of words in an English Diction- 
ary is about ioo,ooo, and some two thirds of them are Derived 
avords taken from Greek and Latin directly, or indirectly from 
Datm through the Romance languages But the pure English 
clement comprises those parts of speech that are most necessary 
to the construction of sentences, and the common terms without 
which the simplest conversation cannot be earned on so that, in 
the works of the greatest English writers, as well as in every-day 
^speech, the number of pure English words used is much greater 
than the number obtained from all the other sources together 
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' 32 Pure English Words, as distinguished from those of 

foreign extraction, are the follomng — 


1 (a) Demonstrative adjectives (a, the, this) , Pronouns ; 

Numerals (except and million, billion, S^c) 

{b) Auxiliar}^ and Defective Verbs 

(r) Most Prepositions, Conjunctions, Adverbs of time and 
place 

Nouns that form their plural bj change of vowel 
(e) Verbs that form their preterite by change of vowel 
(/) Adjectiv^es that form their degrees of companson 
irregularly 

2 Most monosyllabic w ords 

3 iMost words with distinctive English prefixes or suffixes ' 
such as those with — 


prefixes 

suffixes 


a-, al-, be-,fo}-,fid-, on-, ozet-, out-, under- 
'to nouns -hood, -ship, -dom, -th, -ness, -mg, -ling, 
-kin, -ock 

' to adjectives -ful, -ly, -en, -ish, -some 
to verbs -en, -ei 


4 Names — of kindred, home and domestic life {father, motJm , 
hearth, roof, cradle, meat, drink) , of the simj^ler natural feelings 
of body or mind {glad, sotr}’, smile, tear, zoarmth, mildness), of 
the most familiar objects of sense, such as the elements and their 
changes {earth, wind, fiie, watei, storm, lain) , of the seasons 
{spring, summer, harvest, winter) , of the divisions of time 
{morning, noon, evening, day, night, month, j ear) , of the heavenly 
bodies {sky, sun, moon, stai ) , of the features of natural scenery 
{hill, dale, stream, tree) , of the organs of the body of man and 
beast {flesh, blood, eye, ear, mouth, nose, hand, a?m, horn, tail, 
hoof) , of the commonest animals {dog, cow, duck, hen, fly, frog) , 
of the faimliar qualities of natural objects {zvhite, black, smooth, 
nan Old) , of trees and plants {ash, beech, buck, apple, coni, wheat) , 
of the ordinary transactions of the market-place and the farm 
{trade, business, smith, plough, waggon, sow, reap) , of the modes 
of bodily action and posture {sit, stand, wake, sleep, talk) , of 
those kinds of industry that were practised by the Low German 
settlers {ship, keel, weave, tan) 


5 Terms denoting speaal and individual objects or actions 
as opposed to general or abstract terms thus penny, shilling are 
of English ongin, money is of Latin origin , sit, he, sleep are of 
English ongin, repose is of Latin origin , hot, cold are of English 
ongm, sensation is of Latin ongin 
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33 Old English, Middle English, Modern iTn 0 . 1 , 01 , 

stages b} ulnch Old English has passed into 

be roughly indicated as folloiis - ^"Stish may 

- I Old English — A-D 450—1250 

During the earlier part of this period, the language possessed manv 

but contutuetl few foretgn („ non Teuton, ef wL bcforuu 

eiose, gtent einnges m spell.ng ,nd g,.,„,„„ h,d t.l.en pkee ’ 

‘II Middle English —AD 1250—1460 

,er;t',rz; 

1 tench ,t„„ls „„e ,„t,eh„e.d Chuuce, belong, to the la.L p„rof Z’ 

•' in Mod,,,, E„gh,l, -A D ,460 to the i>rescM time 
The language of the earlier part of this period— between A n , r 

r.:.z K'i'rZgHnTSh ; r'-'” - - 

of CkMcttl Le™,ng, nh.eh ndtled . I„g. ™mbe;'of'’n™”ft;S 
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CHAPTER II 

WORDS 

34 The previous chapter has shown us that the English lan- 
guage IS descended from an original Arj^an tongue, and we have 
seen fiom §1 that many of its viords contain parts vihich it pos- 
■sesses in common with other languages derived from the sam e 
source 'i'hese similar parts are called Roots and form the basis 
of every language for the philologist, who traces its gradual 
<3evelopment from them as a starting-pomt 

v/ 35 Roots Defintiion — The root of a word is that essential 
part of It w'hich it has in common with a group of allied words 
Thus PAR (with the general meaning of pass) is the root com- 
mon to the group of w'ords — Gk per-ao (to pass over), L e\- 
per-iQT (to pass through, test), G fahr-Qn (to go), E far-Q (to go) 

36 Formation of words from Roots Examples — 
(a) From the root bar is foniied the English verb beat , add to this 
-mg^ the suffix of the present participle, and w^e have bear-wg, 
further add the intensive prefix and w'e get fot-bear-ing , add 

^gain to this a second prefix nn- (not), and we have tm-fot-bear- 
ing, a w^ord wffiich has been gradually built up by successive 
additions to the simple root bar (b) From the word historically 
separate the adverbial suffix -ly and the adjectival suffix -al This 
leaves us histone Remove the ending -ic, and we have the 
Greek word liistoi, which is another foim of Ftstor Remove 
again the termination -tor, and we have Fis, where the is a 
modification of d Thus we arrive at last at the root Fid, the 
Sanskrit OTi/, and the English 'mt (know), one of the group of 
•vv ords given m § 1 

'^37 Stems Defiiiitioii — The Stem is that modification or 
ehange of form which the root assumes before suffixes are added 
to It Thus take the word loved, lov is the root, love is the 
5tem, and -d is the suffix of the past tense 

38 Prefixes and Suffixes — Hence, we see that a group of 
Emdred words may be formed by the addition of prefixes and 
suffixes to a stem , as, love-s, lov(e)-i?ig, lov(e)-er, love-able, un-love- 
ly, be-love-d Prefixes and suffixes were once, no doubt, words m 
themselves, which, after being regularly joined to other words, 
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gradually lost their distinctive character, and at last became, in 
many instances, mere particles, retaining only a symbolic ^ alue 
Thus the be- of the word besprinkle is the preposition by, but m 
besprinkle it is a mere intensive prefix, that is, it intensifies or 
strengthens the meaning of the simple verb sprinkle Similarly, 
the word friendship is really compounded of the tv o words fncnd 
and shape but -ship is now nothing more than a suffix used to 
form abstract nouns 

In studying the tables of prefixes and suffixes that follow, the 
student should exercise himself m finding out the exact meaning 
of the vords given as examples To do this properly, he should 
endeavour to show how the meaning of the prefix or the suffix 
and of the stem or simple word together make up the meaning of 
the whole word In the case of the Latin and the Greek Prefixes 
especially, he should himself collect more w ords to illustrate them 
Throughout these tables, words that are Hybnds (§83) are 
marked with an astensk (f) 


Ab- 

a- 

abs- 

Ad- 

ac- 

af- 

ag- 

al- 

am- 

an- 

ap- 

ar- 

as- 

at- 

a 

Ambi> 

amb- 

am 

Ante- 
anti- 
an.(r ) 

Bene- 

Bis- 

bi- 

bm- 


39 —Latin Prefixes 


from 


>to, at 


ab use 
a vert 
abs-tain 

•vd here 
ac cent 
af feet 
ag grav ate 
al lege 
am munition 
an nul 
np prove 
ar rogance 
as sent 
at tempt 
a spect 


1 ambi-dextrous 

j- around amb ition 
) am putate 

J ante date 

> before anti cipale 
J an cestor 


h.’cll bene diction, 
bis cult 


twice, 

two 


bi ped 
bm ocular. 


Circum- 

circu- 

Con-(r ) 

col- 

com- 

cor- 

co- 

coun- 

Contra- 
contro 
counter (f 

Be- 

di- 

Deim- 

Dis- 

dif- 

di- 

des-(F ) 
dB-(F ) 

Equi- 

Ex- 

ef- 

e- 

Extra- 


a; onnd 


with 


y against 

ij 

1 down, 
j aiuay 


half 


apai t, 
away 


} 


equally 

out of, 
out 

beyond 


circum stance 
circu it 

con true 
col lege 
com pact 
cor rode 
CO heir 
coun cil 

contra diet 
contro vert 
counter poise 

de throne 
di stil 

demi god * 

dis cord 
dif fer 
di-v orce 
des sert 
de fy 

equi valent. 

ex pel 
ef-fect 
e normous 

extra vagant. 
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In- 

il- 

un- 

jr- 

cn-{t ) 
cia-(r ) 

In 

n- 

im- 

ir» 

j» 

Intcr- 
mtel- 
cntcr ) 

Intxo- 

Justa- 

Uolc- 

nmls- 

raal- 

) 

ITc- 

ntg- 

noa* 

Ob- 

oc- 

o''- 

op- 

os- 

Omaj 

Pcn- 

Pd'. 

Prc- 


A- 

an- 

wa- 

Amphj- 

ina- 

in- 

Inti- 

ffit- 


1 in, into, 

in \ade 
il lusion 
im merse 

[ on. 

ir ruption 

\ against 

en title 

} 

}} ct 

cm-bracc 

in decent 
jl legal 
im mense 

1 

> tef uen 

ir rational 

1 gnomin) 

inter course 
Intel ket 

J 

into 

enlcr-prisc 
intro duce 

elose by 

ju\ta post 

li// 

lion 

male factor 
mall gnant 

J 

ill 

mal content 

mis chief 

> t St 

no r.rious 
neg led 

) 

// front 

non sense 

ob ser-e 
oc casion 

) ^/. 

of fend 

1 agrinst 

op pasc 

) 

all 

OS tcniation 

oinni scicnt 

al ) osi 

pen insula 

[tl roui'r, 

< thcro igi 

ptr ftc* 

(6 

after 

post script 

’ before 

pre caution 


I Protor- 
Pro- 
por- 
pol- 

pur-{F J 

Ec- 

rcd- 

Eotro- 
rcar-{F ) 

So- 

sed- 

Scnu- 

Smc- 

Sub- 

snc- 

saf- 

BUg- 

snp- 

sur- 

sns* 

sa- 

Subtor* 


fast 



\bad, 
f again 

I bacl. 

) wards 


I apart 
half 
without 


) !! der, 
up /ran 
wfdor ^ 


beneath 


Super- 
8ttr-(i ) 


} 


cier 


Trans- 

tran- 

tra- 

trDS-(i- ) 


• across 


Tn- three 


Ultra- be} on -f 

Ua- 1 

anl- f*’'' 

Vice- ^instead 

vis-^F ) J of 


40 — Gkdkk Prefixls 


1 a pith\ 

> •inthput an archy 
} am brosnl 


/ 0! both 
\ sides 

up, again 
j- against 


amphi hious 

ana loni) 
an ennsni 

anti t>pe 
ant agonist 


Apo- 

aph- 

Arch- 

arebi- 

archc- 

Aato- 

nuth- 


j from 
'^chief 


self 


pretcr natural. 

pro mise 
por-tent 
pol lute 
purpose 

re fund 
red cem 

retro grade 
rear guard 

sc cede 
sea ition 

setni colon 
sinc-curc 

sub ject 
sue cced 
suf fer 
sug gest 
sup port 
sur rcptitious 
sus pend 
su sped 

subter fugc 

super ficial 
sur pass 

Irans it 
Iran scend 
tra atrsc 
tres pass 

tn angle 

ultra montane. 

un animous 
unt form 

\ ice roy 
MS count. 


apo state 
aph orism 

arch bishop 
arcin - episco 
pal 

archc type 

auto - hiogra- 
phy 

auth cnlic. 


ni&T8, 


c 
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f cita strophe 
(fazcu cath olic 

cat egoncal 

deca-logue 

double di phthong 

through dia meter 

til dys entery 


I fot tk, ec lectic 

J out ex odus 

} en commm 
tti, on em phasis 

cl lipse 

■withm endo genous 

"1 epi tiph 

\iipon eph emeral 

J ep och 

, tvell eu phony 

outside d\o tic 

half hemi sphere 

Iseven g°" 

J hept archy 

diffeient hetero do\y 

SIX hexa meter 

i sacred 

J nier archy 

•whole holo caust 


Hepta- 

hept- 

Eetero 


Hiero- 

hier- 


Hyper- 

Hypo- 

hyph 


Panto - 
pan- 


Penta- 


Pseudo- 

pseud- 


\iogefhei , homo logons 
J similar horn onym 

above hyper hole 

I under I’J'Pp thesis 

) li} ph en 

]a/tei, metaphor 

fchange 

J met-onomj 

I alone tone 

J mon arch 

t'lght ortho graphy 

I all panto mine 

J pan oply 

f besides P'*'^’' ®*te 
J par ody 

penta meter 

tottud pen od 

many poly glot 

befoie pro phet 

iotvaids pros elyte 

proto martyr 

[• false pseudo-cntic 

I pseud on3’m 

j syn onym 

\-with lable 

sym pathy 
' sy stem 

three tri pod 


I besides 


touftd 

many 

befoie 


false 


t-ii puu 

Note It will he seen that, in 1 oth the Latin and the Prpni p c 
the final consonant of the prefix ,s often modified by or assimilated'? th’ 
adjoining letter of the root, and is sometimes dropt altorreiher a 
.r . speet This is for the sake of ease of pfonunSt? ’ 

41 Romance Forms— Some of the J atm P.^f; 
marked ‘ (r ),’ denoting that they are borrowod ^ ^ 
language through the Fretich ^ ^ 

Examples —An- anti cipate is derived directly from fl,p r i 
but an ccstor is derived from the Latin throua^h the ^i! " 
aneltre, aiieessor, antecessor, L if 

Latin, of and ...... was strengthened, m English, into .« m ordVJo' 
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represent the nasal sound that the n acquired in French Mis- (as m 
chance, mis count, mis creant,mis adventure, mis alliance) is the anglicised 
form of F mes , Prov mens-, L minus (less) and must not be confounded 
uith the more forcible Teutonic prefix (M E error), seen m *«f- 

had (§ 64) Pur represents F pom, formerly por by metathesis from 
L pro Bear is the O F n^re, Pro\ reire, L retro Sur iscon*racted, 
through sup'r, from L super , and tres-, through tras-, from L trans 

42 Disgxiised Prefixes — Mainly through this French in- 
fluence, the Latin prefixes are disguised m the following words, 
which are placed after the prefixes that they contain — 

Bi- ba lance Con- co st, con ch, co unt (verb and title), co venant, co ver, 
enrr^ ('erb), en stom Dis- de feat, de luge, dts cant, ifer patch (also dis- 
patch), s pend Enter- entr ails Ex- a fraid, a bash, a mend (but e- 
mendation), award, iw tonish, tff cape, cr cheat, « say, rr sue, j ample, 
s carce, j corch, s courge Extra- stra nge In- (in) am bush, an oint 
In- (not) en emj Juxta- /oust Non- urn pire (§ 107) Per- par- 
amount, par don, par son, pil grim Post- pit ny Pre- pre ach, pro- 
\ost Pro- ^r-udent Be- r ally, > ansom, m; der Se- j ober Sub- 
ru joum, J ombre, r/of den Super- sopr ano, sover-ei^ Trans- iVt ason 
TJltra- outr age {App C ) 

Note — F avant (L ah ante) is seen in advan ce, adoant age, and van 
guard , Gk dia-, in dea con, di ril , Gk eu-, in ev angelist 

43 Notes on some Prefixes 

Ee- has often the sense of astray, as in de viate, de linous, de hauch 
Compare the difference in meaning between de formed and ten foinied De- 
ss intensn c in de fault, as it w'as originally m dt merit 

Dis- implies an emphatic reversal of the action or state as, dts join, dis- 
temper (a wrong tempering) Hence dis-pioved is more than un proved, dts 
armed than un armed * Compare dts belief* and un belief, dts burdeuecC and 
un bmdened, dts courteous and un courteous,* dis embodied* and un embodied, 
dts abled and un able * It is simply intensive in dts annul, dissever 

E- is a corruption of the Dutch prefix out- in e lope, Du out loopen, to 
escape 

In- (in) and F ai are found in the same words , as, m quite, en quire, 
in close, cn close ' In is intensive in in ebnaU, in durate, tm passioned 
En-, em often convert an adjective or a noun into a transitive verb as en- 
dear,* enslave,* em bitter, en thral * 


• See a Jjtt of lhcs» words, Jto/ei on S/eUtnj, Cusp V 
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In- (not) the Teutonic prefix un sometimes disputes possession wuth 
this prefix Hence such double forms as inapt, unapt,* infrequent, 
unfequent,* in exttnguishable, un extingmshable ,* tm measui able, un- 
measurable * 

Non- IS a less forcible negative than in or un Note the difference in 
meaning between non effective and in effectue, non piqfessional and un pro- 
fessional,* non Christian and un Christian * 

Per-, like the TciUomc prefix foi , often passes on from the notion of 
thoroughness to that of aicious excess or opposition, as in pervert, to turn 
in a direction to swear the truth (cf foi-siuear, § 64 )f 

perfidy, pei ish 

Ana- contains the notion of transposition in ana gram, ana chionism 

Arch , in Its modern use, is almost exclusucly prefixed to words iiith a V 
bad meaning, as, arch hypocrite, aich fiend,* arch traitor,* arch-heretic 
In the w ord arch atigJ, the prefix is taken directly from the Greek archi , 
and hence is pronounced atk In other words it comes through the Latin 

Latin and G-reek Suffixes ^ 

44 Latin and Greek Suffixes consist of— (i) suffixes that 
come from the Latin through the French or some other Romance 
language, as in voy-age, hon-our, people, cnis-ade , (2) suffixes 
that are borrowed directly from the Latin, as m vesitb-tile , 

(3) suffixes that come from the Greek through the French and 
Latin, or through the Latin only, as in palsy, paralysis 

A — Notin Suffixes 
46 Suffixes denoting Persons 

-ate,= -ee, -ey, -y (L p p suffix -aiiis, F -at, c, fern ee) — 
cur-atc, leg-ale, advoc-aie The suffix -ee denotes the object of an 
action in ctxatnw-ce, nonnnsc, pay ee, the subject in absent ee, patent- J 
ee, committee It is weakened to -ey, -y in attorn-ey, deput-y,jur-y 
(p jur'ee) 

Note i —The suffix was originally adjectnai, as mdeltc ate, dcsol ate, pnv- 
ate Ctandee is naturalised from the Spanish, devot ee is a coined word 
(see Spectatoi, No 354) , lefugee is an anglicised form of F icfugti 


I Th-Fp fitnircF nro pins ed losclhcr, bcenvao tbo fen Greek siiWxes in use Iiare passed into 
£ngU It iIiTou It ilio Lnun 

3 1 ho true Eiifflv is te thelellpr o lieinp part of tho stem but so mnny past participles i 
of Latin verl s tml m atus, tliiit it has 1 con found convoment to regard ate itself ns n sufBx i 

hinillnrlj tvlih fc 1 } 50) ilio Iriii siiffii being -c Ibus on c is formed f um the stem etnf J- 

(cruilo fitrni of I oos n i liirm) 1 y ilii eddiUon of the ndjectnal suffix -a (L cus) Bntrvords ' 

in le ere so iiiinioroiis Hint ic hii- inim In tie regarded as n true suffix end is so used in nerds 

like lotla Ic ltis the ran e null sjiuo other suffixes, as c y (which, Uonever, is a true suffix 
In lanii uft ey), -i it, -a si, -i sm 
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-ar, -er, -eer, -ler, -or, -ary (L -anus, F -ter, -er) — vic-ar, 
•arch-er, falcon-er, inountain-eer, financ-ter, counsell-or,^ secret-ary 

Note 2 — In messeugtr, passenger, scavenger,* the k is inserted, they 
should be vies sag er, &c Prison er^ and letain er (except in the sense of a 
■barrister’s fee) are passive in meaning Ptactitim er is the (AAes pradtaan 
■with er needlessly added Engin eer, mutin eer should properly be engin- 
■er, viniin er Schol ar is L schol-ans (§ 60) In attaind er, rejoind er, 
sematnd er,i\\Q represents the termination of the F attaindre, &.c 

-am, -an, -en, -on (L -auus, F -atu, -eti) — chieft-aui and capt- 
■ain, vill-ain, pag-ati, librart-att, de-an, ariis-an, ward-en (= guard- 
ian), cittz-en, sext-on ( = sacnst-an), surge-oti 

Note 3 — Peas an t, anct en t, pkeas an t (§ 107), sever eign {App C ), 
peltc-an also contain this suffix, which was originally adjectival (§ 60) 

-ist, -ast (Gk -tstes, -astes) — soph-tsf, evangel-ist, dent-tst* 
novel-istp flor-tst,‘^ boian-tst, excurston-istp enthust-ast, iconocl-ast 

Note 4 — In iohaeco n ist, ego t tsi (also ego is/) the n and t are inserted to 
avoid the hiatus ’ Party or tribal names are expressed by this suffix — Calvin- 
zst, Jansen ist, Compt ist, also by -ite, -it and an, -tan -—Jacob ite, Israel- 
ite, Mormon ite, Wtlk (es) tie, Jesn it, Luther an, Wesley an, Eton tan The 
suffix is depreciative in pap ist, Roman ist * 

-or, -our, -er (L -orem, F -eur) — doct-or, auth-or, success-or, 
emper-or, savi-our, interprei-er 

46 Sufldxes forming Abstract Nouns 

-age (L -aticum, F -age), denoting — (i) a collection or quan- 
tity — assembl-age (cf assembl-y), bagg-age, plum-age, mile-age, 
Job-age, herb-age , (2) a condition, place, occupation, or act — 
bond-age* person-age, vassal-age, parson-age, hernnt-age, cott-age* 
Jilot-age, iill-age,* outr-age, (3) cost or price — broker-age,* port-age, 
cart-age,* potter-age, wharj-age,* (4) the result of an action (added 
to verbs) — break-age,* leak-age,* pill-age* (pill or peel), corn-age 

I — aticum also occurs in mess ag, pass age, &c , and -aticus m 

savage 


1 Note here (ond in numerous otlicr instanccst as ra^ g ed rtd d tsh^ Lc ) that the final 
•coiisoimiit of t)ie sioni or eimplu word is doubled In order to preserve the short pronunciation 
of tliH preceding vo^el on the contrar>^ the suupit word dropsa consonant before 

the aB S2 3) Occasionally a new cousouant is luserted botvveeti tlie simple 

*word ntid the su&x , see to the suffix •tsl, below 

- Formerly with tlic meaning of ‘ jailor ’ 

^Cf belli c OH tchimsi c al Tium-b le, (all al tpe, slai^v at tony Fftnch \fi/y 

mob 0 cracy (J fi4) 

''Other doprcciflthe suffixes arc *im I § 46;, •ard (J -step (5 55), •xsh (J 58) 
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-ance, -ence (L -afiiia, -entia , F -ance^ -ence) — ahmd-ance^ 
al/egi-ajice, gnev-ajice,"^ bnllt ance, preval-ence, pned-ence, exceU-e7ice, 
timoc-ejice, ch-a7ice ( = cad-ence), obeis-ance ( = obedi-ence) 

Note 2 — Later forms of these suffixes are anc y, enc y — brilliancy, 

' fteval ency, excell ency, tumc ency, hesti anc y, dec cnc y 

-CY) -sy (L -tia, sta) — aristocia-cy, fan-cy and J>hanta-sy, gta- 
u, infima-cy, bankrupt-cy 

Note 3 — In pal sy ( ■= paraly sis), drop sy, fren zy, the suffix represents 
Gk su, which appears in a shorter form in ba st, ellip se, ccltp sc, apocalyp sc 

-ion, -on, -om (L lomm, F -r7«) — opm-ion, act-ton, tens-ton, 
lect-to?i and /ess-on, orat-ion and orts-on, pot-ton and pots-on, lat- 
ton and reas-on, tradtt-wn and treas-on, redempt-to?t and tans-ont, 
starv-at-wtf^^ (§ 99) 

-ice, -ise, -ess (L -ttta, -tttum, F -eae) — avar-tce, setv-tce, 
coward-tce, exerc-tse, nterchand-tse, pt cnv-ess, larg-ess 

Note 4 — In pnm tee, icc is 1 . -teem In apptent ice, novice, siitpltc,y 
ice IS L -icius Pent house is a corruption of pt.nt ice KApp C ) 

-ism, -asm (Gk -tsnios, -asnios), denoting — (i) mode of feeling 
or bebef — patriot-tstn, fatal-tstn,* social-tsm,* comvmn-tstn,"^ de- 
ism* Tory-tsm,* ego-t-tsm, and ego-tsni, enthusi-asm , ( 2 ) tnck or 
fashion of speech or action — provinaal-ism,* vttlgar-tsm,* solec- 
tsm, Lattn-tsm,* American-tsm,* vianner-ism,~ sopk-tsni, svitti-c-ism,* 
sarc-astn, pkon-asm 

Note 5 — Barbar ism belongs to both lists The suffix is clepreciatn e 
in trti ism * 

-ment (L -ntentum) joined to ■verbs or verbal steins — en- 
chant-inent, punish-vient, bereave-ment,* atoue-vicnt It forms also 
concrete nouns — gar-ment (M E garne-ment, garnish-ment), 
frag-ment, orna-nteni 

-mony (L -moniuni, -monta) — matn-niony, festi-nion}, acn- 
mony, cete-mony 

-tude (L -tudtnem) — -forti-inde, longi-tude, magnt-tude, atti-tude, 

-■fcy (L -tatem, F -te) — ciuel-ty, vani-ty, feal-ty ( = fideh-ty),. 
fratl-fy, ct-ty, admiral-ty, conwional-ty, pcrsonal-ty 


I Coined in imitation ofsacli trords as o\'ciUon 
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-ure (L -Jira) — ailt~urc^ censure, stai-tnc^ vcrd-urc Also m 
concrete nouns — cnat-un, aj)crt-urc 

-y (L -ta) — mistr-y, incmor}, atvy, gluiion-y, beggar-y''' 

Notf 6 — The suffix js Teutonic in svnth y, baker ^ 

47 Suffixes denoting the Place or Instrument of an action 

-ary, -ery, -ory, -ry (L -ana, -amtm, -onuui) — dtspens-ary, 
s^urg-^ry, donmi-ory, ft/tcl-oy, access-oty, vest-r)’, patit- 
tj , inasa-7} , sala-i ) , doiu r) 

Note 7 — I^ry, -ry ulso form abstnet nouns — sJav ery,* wtlch ery,* cook 
ery,* ! omc 'eitfe-ry ,* heraldry, chizal ry Thej also denote a collection 
of — nrehu tty,* U nan try, puttanl ty, camelry, camelry Station aty 
(standing still) is an adjectnc , station ay (« riling materials) is a noun 

-ter, -tre, -ere (J. -Iruju, -crum) — doistu, Uica-iit, spu-in, 
sap-lti, /u irc, Sipul-chrc (M E Stpul-tit) 

48 Other Suffixes 

-al, -el, -le (1^ -ahs) — can-al and chann-cl, cait-k and chatt-cl, 
/ii-t/,jao-ih, tn-al, prnpos-al 

Note! — T he suffixes in iatt h, entrails, marvel, nnf'ti ah, tasc al, 
pons ah, ' letn ah, reptLseiU the Latin plural form aha 

-ade (from L -a /us through It and Sp ) — casc-adt, Inig-ade, 
nttcg-adi, (har-adc, csrap-adt 

-el, -le (1/ -cla) — quan tl, stqti-el, cand-Ic 

-on (L -attem) — apron, bac-on, ftl-ou, gliiti-on, simpkt^-oii, 
cbawpi-o/i, contpant-vn, scotps-ott, ptgL-on, /nnichc-on 

-oon, -one, -on (F -on, It -onC), fonning augmcntatix cs — 
ball oon, liarpt-oon, sal-oon, tromb one (trump), mtllt-on, medall-x-on, 
fla^-on (flask), galk-on 

-our, -or (O F -our, L -oran) — honour, lab-our, runt -our, 
err-or, lattgu or, liqu -01 

N'oif 2 — The modern Trench form is -eur, seen in grand cut, done eur, 
hqu eta 

-ule, -le, -el, -il (L ulus, -ula, -ulunt, F -le) — vcslib-ule, rtdic- 
uk, fab h, siab le, tab-k, pcop le, arltc-lc, tntrac-k, obstac-k, appar-el, 
per-tl 

-y (L -mni) — s/ud-y, suned-y, augur-y, obsequ-y The suffix is 
L -ses m progen-y, and L -aeus m ptgnt-y 


■ r uIjIcI) 1j formeJ from wIlli dim suffix el, cf mvil et oon 
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49 Suffixes forming' Diminutives 

-cule, -ule, -cle, -cel, -sel, -el, -le, -1 — afiimal-cide, glob-tde, 
parh-cle^ corptis-de^ par-cel^ datn-sel, chad>-€l, lib-el^ chrontc-k^ cast-le, 
vea-l 

Note i — Pill is a contracted form of ptl ule, from L ptl ula, dim of ptla, 
a ball For tctele see App C 

-er-el, -r-el (double suffixes) — Cock-erel, pick-etel* (pike), 
mack-erel, dott-ciel* (dote), iiwng-rel* (ming-le) 

-et, -ot, -1-et (double suffix) — 07vl-et, ^ ivul-et, fro7dl-ef, bdCet, 
iurr-et, pock-et, ianc-et, trimp-et, hacel-et, chari-ot (car), parr-ot (F 
Pterre, Peter), ball-ot, ball-et, stream-let* ham-let * (home), cut-let 
{App C) 

Note 2 — This suffix is not diminutive in atyn let,* atill et, neck let Ptng- 
let (used for ‘ a small circle ’ in Shaks ) now means a curl of hair For 
coverlet see App C Out let is ' a letting ovX ’ (§ 76) 

50 B — ^Adjective Suffixes 

-al (L -alts, § 48) — leg-al and laj>-al, reg-al and 7oy-al, getier-al, 
celesti-al, 7iatt07i-al,^ wht7tisi-c-al* (whimsy) 

-an, -ane, -am, -en (L -atius, § 45) — htmi-ati and liutn-atie, 
7nu7id-a7te, cert-am, 77te-a7i and 7tnzz-e7i 

-ar (L -arts) -fatttth-at, tegtd-ar, stttgtd-ar 
-ary, -anous (L arms, § 45) — cotttr-ary, tiecess-aty, arbitr-ary, 
ho7tor-ary, greg-artous, 7tef-artous 

-ant, -ent (L -attfem, -etitem) — etr-atif, petul-attt, obedt-etit, 
i7t7ioc-eut Many words with this suffix are nouns in English — 
gi-a7it, feti-atit, 7)terch-a7it, ag-etif, stud-ctit, coveii-aiit, sext-atit 

-bile, -ble, -i-ble, -a-ble (L -btlis), joined to verbs and verbal 
roots — (i) with a passive meaning — mo-bde and 7nov-able, audi- 
ble, ed-tble and eat-able,* solu-ble and solv-able, accept-able, deceiv-able, 
teach-able,* fee-ble (0 F foi-ble, floi-ble, L fle-bilis, mournful) , 
( 2 ) vnth an active meaning — tetr-tble, change-able, agree-able 
Also added to nouns — peace-able, tnarket-able, sale-able,* objection- 
able, co7nfort-able 

Note i — Reh able is an irregular formation for rely on able (cf come at- 
able) , in laugh able,* account able, avail able, the first parts are to be regarded 
as nouns In hum b le the b is inserted for euphony Sens ible is both active 
and passive in meaning In dou ble, ire ble, &c , -ble represents L -plex 


1 Observe that the nddilion of a snfh^ oftcri causes a wenkenintr of the vonel sound of a 
precedinsr syllable thus nation national clean cUanhj vain vamtu^ child^ children , tong^ 
Unger f droad, breadth Cf brealy brealfaitt forCy forehead y vinCy vineyard 
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-esque’ (It -esco, L -isats, Gk -tskos), ‘ like to ’ — pictur-esque, 
grot-esqite^ siafu-esque 

- 1 C, -ique (L -jcus, GL -tkos) — aquai-tc, riest-tc, domest-ic, pul>l-tc, 
civ-ic, ant-ic and ajit-ique, un-ique 

Notes — Many ^^ords with this suffix are nouns in English — fanat-ic, 
Iient tc, ckr /C ( = cler ic), log tc, nuts ic, phys te and phys squc, mathemai- 
^tis), p)//utasf-tc[s) It IS modified into c/i, gi., in porch, per ch, fo) ge, 
serge, and is represented b}' y in etsem y (L s nun reus) It is often 
combined w ith a/, as /nag tc al,* gra/n/nat tc al,* com tc al * 

-id (L -trius), ‘having the nature of’ — pall-id, Jig-id, viv-td 

-lie, -il, -eel, -le, -el (L -ths, -cits) —frag-ik gent- 

lit., gait-cel, and geni-tc , civ il, ab-le, cin-el 

-ine (L -inns) — div-tne, femtn-tne, fel-ine, aqutl-ine 

-ive (L ivies), ‘ inclined to apt for ’ — acf-ivc (O E act-if), 
^ttcnt-ive, rcsi-we, phint-we, conclus-tve, nat-ive and na-tvc 

Note 3 — The modem noun form of this suffix is rpft ns plaint iff, cait tff 
{— captive), bat! rjf The f lias dropped off in hast y (O E hast tf),jolly, 
lest-y Talk at tve* (like starvation, § 48) is coined in imitation of causative, 
tin per alive, &.c 

-lent (L -lentils), ‘full of’ — coipu-lent, somnodent, turbu-lent 

-ory (L -onus) — amat-ory, viigiat-oiy, tllus-oiy 

-ose, -ous (L -osiis), ‘full of’ — veib-ose, bcUi-c-ose, joc-ose, 
grandiose, glore-ous, pctil-ous {patl-otes in Shaks), danger-ous, 
niiirder-ous ^ 

Note 4 — (<r) Fit eons is for M E pit ous (Low L piel ostis) (h) The 
suffix ous represents the Latin us in auxi ous, assuiu ous, lonliuu ous, 
tngutu ous, superpu ous, omnivor ous, ardu-ous, egrcgi ous, &c , also in 
rnendaci ous, veraci ous, loauaci ous, feroci ous, &c Court eons is O F eurt- 
cis, vvliere ets represents the Latin suffix crisis Boist erous is a corruption 
of M E hoist ous, W broyst us, containing the Welsh suffix -us Right eous 
is a corruption of M.E right -vis — right wise, tc , ‘ wase as to what is 
Tight ’ Eor 'uandrotts szft § 28V, Nate 

O — ^Verb Suffixes 

51 The follovnng are the principal Verb Suffives — 

-ate, -ite, -it, -t, -se (L -atiis, -this, -his, -sus, endings of past 
-participles) — cre-ate, agit-ate, assassin ate, accent-u-ate, exped-tte, 
cred-it, conduc-t, incen-se 


' Cognate witli the Teutonic aufli* -ish (0 E -tic), see § o8 , and ef morris dance, Apj> C 
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I 

Note — !Many English verbs ire formed from Lstin infinitives, as dcfenil 
(L dtfend cic), titchne (L tmhn are), tuanumif (L inamumtl eie) ‘ 
Hence double dernatives ire often found, is deduce ind deduct, conduce ind 
conduct, co?ist!ue and lonstmct, )cvctt and tcversc, formed from tlie infinitive 
and the past participle respective!} 

-esce (L -esco), frequentative — coal-esce, efferv-csce 

-fy (L -jicaie, F -fie)\ forming causative verbs — edt-fy, 
vwlh-fy, ft ucti-fy, iarify, Ptench-ify 

-ise, -ize (Gk -izo, F -tser) (i) converts an adjective into 
a transitive verb — egual-isef civtl-tse,* ntil-ise,* mohtl-ise, fetlil- 
ise,* Chrisiian-tze (2) converts a noun mto a transitive verb — 
fatron-isc,'^ substd-tsc,* mompol-tze, iantal-ize , (3) converts a noun 
into an intransitive verb — set tnon-tse,* syrnfat^/nze, phtlosoph-ize, 
Philipp-tze 

-isli (F -tss of pres part of verbs in -r/-) — han-ish, establ-ish, 
floiir-tsh, fm-tsh 

Teutonic Prefixes 

62 The Teutonic prefix ‘ a-’ is found in many English 
words, and represents three mam values 

(i ) Under the form an- or a-, it stands for the preposition on, 
often used vith the sense of ‘in’ or ‘with,’ and is prefixed to a 
noun or to an adjective used substantivally — a-skep, a-bed, a-foot, 
a-field, a-loft(^ 303, Note), a-sJiote, a-bteasf, a-head, a-tnain, a-slanf, 
a-blaze, aProach, a-^ape, a-gogiya. eagerness), a-stu, a-drift, a-float, 
asquint, a-toty, asketv, askance (on the slope), a-kitnbo, a-jar,^ 
a-back, aside, a-btoad, asunder, a-tniss (m error), a-loof, a-Jond 
(O E on hide, with a dm), a-nght, a-piece, a-lrve (O E on life), 
a-hke (O E on-hc), a-ivay, an-on {in one moment), an-ent, a-bove 
(on-by-up), a-bout (on-by-out), a-cross, a-^ain, a-gainst, a-mong, 
a-mongst, a-niid, a-nndsf, a-tound, a-thwart The prefix is 
adverbial in a-hght (to light upoti) 

(2 ) It represents G er-, Goth ns-, with the sense of from, upr 
away, and is prefixed to verbs and participles — a-tise, a-rouse, 
a-wake, a-go (§ 268) It came to be used as a mere intensive 
prefix — a-btde (to nait for),= a-tnaze, agkast,3 a{f)-frigkt, a{c)- 
airsed (§ 105) 


1 The siitU'c -en Ima droppe I olTin tlia onso nf older verbs sncli as defend (0 F defend-en), 
incline (O L tncUn en) , it was not appended iii modern ronuntions sucli as manumit 

2 See A n Seo App C 
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(3) It represents the preposition iy^%\ith the sense of ‘off 
from,’ and is prefixed to nouns — a-doivn (O E of-duue, off the 
do^^n or hill), a-kin It is used as an intensue prefix before 
adjectives and participles — ashamed, asvea?)', a-thust, ct{it)- 
hufiqind, a-ftared, a-iiear, a-jar,^ a-nt7V, a-fish'^ Ihe prefix is 
adverbial m a-hght (to descend f/om) 

Note — In azjari. (0 E g:.--jaLi'\, a- is the O E prefix ^6- (§ 288 ) 
In a (fo ( = at do, t t to do, trouble), <1 is the preposition at In a pact, a is 
the indef arlicle In n /<)///, n- is the O E prefix awi'/ (§ 54 ), seen in 
and am bassculor In a dutt, a pail, a larmp a lat, a dioit, a 'oait, a- is 1 ' a, 
L ad, to In a las, a is O F <7, ah ' A vast is Du aoitd vast, liokl fast 

53 Tlie Teutonic prefix ‘ be ’ is an unaccented form of the 
preposition by It has four uses — 

(r ) It IS used as a preposition — beside, besides, be-haJf,-> 
be-f trues, bc-neaih, bc-loiv, bc-fore, bc-htttd, besausep^ be-yoiid, bc-tweeri, 
bcd'tUixt It IS used adv'crbially m besiege,"^ beset 

(2 ) It makes intransitive verbs transitiv'e — be-speak, be-fall, 
be-tlnnk, bestride, be-kaboitr,* bc-lie, be-rttoan 

(3) It converts a noun or an adjective into a transitive 
verb — be-frieiid, bc-cloiid, be-deiv, be-iiight {ed), bc-'tvilder (to lead 
into a 'iVtldet ness, see § 66), btsalm,‘^ be-nurnb, be-dirn, be-gnrnc (to 
make giirti) 

(4 ) It strengthens the meaning of transitive v'crbs — be-iake, 
bestoiv, bc-dazzle, bc-daub, be-deck, bc-reave, bc-qiieath, bestir, be have, 
bc-hovi, be-giri, bc-tide, beseech (seek) It occurs in the p p bc-loved 
and in the noun be-hest 

Noie — Be has been substilutcd for the older gt in he Itczt (O E 
71 Ijfan) It lias a privative meaning in he head (cf de capitate) ’ 

64 Other Teutonic Prefixes 

By-, meaning ‘ by, on the side,’ and so ‘ subordinate ’ , pre- 
fixed adjectivally to nouns — bystander, by-path, by-name, by- 
7V0td, by-play, bysvork, byslcction The by- of by-lato is Dan by, 
‘a town,’ as in Whit-by, Der-by 

For-, meaning ‘ through, beyond, completely,’ and so, 
'excessively, WTongly’'*, prefixed to verbs —for -bear, for-give. 


' Or ff/nri =on fur, a frtth =on frrrli 2 it all' arme to nrnir' 

** Hjc notin ifAo// comet! from rt coiifiif Jon of ttvo common 0 I plirn<cq on half ‘on th(r 
wide, mu\ behalf l>v the flido , hen^o on my bthalf^ sliould bo ou my /m/A* t ^ , on iny 
8 ido, for my l>cntfit 

^ Cf tlio I itin prefix per-, 5 43 
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forsake, for-go ^ (‘ to pass over,’ and so ‘ to give up ’), for-fend*^ 
forswear (cf per-jure), fr-et ( = forsat) Hence it is used as a 
strong negative -for-bid, for-get (to undo the getting) 

Note — The participles forlorn (utterly for spent,' and the noun 
fir longh (Du ver lof, for leave) contain this prefix In for feit, fore close, 
the prefix is from L forts, outside 

Pore-, meaning ‘ before ’ , prefixed to nouns and verbs — 
foresee, foresight, fore-tell, fote-gtound, fore-vian, fore-gone (as in 
‘ a foregone conclusion ’) 

Gam-, meaning ‘ against,’ sunuves m one verb, gainsay (cf 
contra-dict) 

In-, the preposition in , prefixed to nouns, verbs, and parti 
•ciples — insight, inside, in-fold, in-trench,* in-born 

Mis--, implying ‘ defect, error,’ prefixed to nouns and verbs — 
mis-lead, mis-give, mis-call, viis-deed, vus-haf, mis-direct,* niis-con- 
duct^ The Latin prefix dis- sometimes takes the place of this 
prefix , thus we have mis-triist and dis-trust,* niis-belteve and dis- 
believe, mis-like and dis-hke * 

To-, connected with two, and meaning ‘m twain, m pieces,' 
prefixed to verbs — ME to-biten, to bite m pieces Often with 
the adverb all placed before it — all-to-brake (E B ) all-to-ruffled 
(Milton) 

Un- (Goth and-'i), meaning ‘ against, back ’ , prefixed to verbs 
nnd nouns — un-do, un-wind, un-lock, nn bind, un-bosom, un- 
earth, un-horse, un-man It is intensive m un-loose This un- 
is a verbal prefix only 

Un- (Goth un-), meaning ‘ not,’ prefixed to adjectives (or parti- 
■ciples) and nouns — un-true, un-ready, un-gracious,* unfeigned,"^ 
un-told,^ un-rest, un-wisdom In some cases the form without 
the prefix is obsolete or non-existent, as in unsouth, un-gainly, 
un-ruly 

With-, meaning ‘ against, back ’ (cf to fight tvitli) , prefixed 
to verbs — withstand, wtth-draw, with-hold 


1 "W roMffly forego, f or ej end ^ foyespeni from confusion with tl«o prcflx/o/c 

2 Sec 5 41 

3 Sec 5 52 \ote 

Pnrticiples With prefix arc often umbujuous o j? f/n may mean either not 

bonnd* (adj uiiU ( oth prefix )or ‘opened' (p p of with Goth prefix and-) , 

t/n may mean either ‘ not said or retracted* 
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Teutonic Sueeixes 

A — ^NoTJN Suffixes 

55 Suffixes denoting' the Agent or the Instrument of" 
an action 

-ard ^ (G -ha7t, E hard\ an mtensi\e suffix, and hence often 
depreciative — drimk-ard^ d7tll-ard, lagg-ard, dot-ard, dast-ard 
(from dazed), bast-ard, cow-ard, wiz-ard ( = witt-ish-ard), poni-ard, 
sta?id-ard, dy7iamit-ard‘^ (and dynamti-er) 

Note i — Sueeihcart has been wrongly referred to this suffix , it is founds 
in M E , m two words, nuetc hcrU Haggard is a corruption of haggM {Ing- 
like) In braggait (bragger) and gtsz 07 d (M E giscr) the t and d are accrc' 
tions (cf the vulgar schol ard for schol-ar) Steward (sty-ward, App C ), 
hza7d {L, iaceria), 07 cbard [ort yaid, App C ), leopa7d (lion pard) also do 
not contain this suffix 

-er = (O E -ere) with the modified forms -ar, -or, and -ter, -yer — 
speak-ei, steam-er, sJnitt-er, begg at, biograph-er,'^ li-ar, satl-or^ 
glaz-iet, coll-ter (coal), court-terp’ law-ycr, saw-yer 

Note 2 — Uphohtetcr is a corruption of upholdei Ftsh er-ttian, wash et- 
ivottian contain double suffixes 

-el, -le= (0 E -el) — sliov-el, ninn-el, bead-le (from bid), cripp-le 
(from creep), bund-le (from bind), gird-le, brid-le (from braid), sti-le, 
steep-le, sett-le (from seat), thimb-le (from thumb) 

Note 3 — This suffix is shortened to -I in fo7v I, hat I, hee 1, iiai I, sai I 
The suffix in bun at and ridd /<: is O E -eh Apostle is M E apostel, 
O E apostol (Gk apostol os) , so that the / is part of the stem 

-ster, originally denoting female agent — spinster, huckster 
(old masc = haivk-er), songster, maltster, youngstei 

Note 4 — Lohsie7 (O E lopystie) is a corruption of L locusia, a shell fish 
The suffix IS depreciative m rhyr/ic ster (cf rhym er), tongiie-ste/ (Tenn) son) 
Compare the Romance suffix aster, as in poet astii , c7 ilic astc7 

-ter, -ther, -der (Aiy^an -tar) — daugh-ter, fa-ther (O E fa-der), 
nio-ther, fea-thei, wea-ther, spi-der (z c , spin der), ru(d)-dcr (from 
row) 

-nd, old present participle ending -fie-nd, frie-nd, erra-nd, 
wi-nd, tidi-ng (s) (M E tidi-nde) 


1 The I nghsh au&^ •ard was borrowed from the French, bat is of Gerinnnic origin 

2 These suffixes aro aomcthiios liable to coofusioa with the Itomanee au/Bxes of tlio simo 
form (§J 45, 48) 
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-monger, ‘ dealer, ’ lit viingkr -fish-monger, iron-monger, 
croichet-mongei 

-wnglit, ‘maker, workman’ — wheel-wy tght, ship-wright 
56 Suffixes forming Abstract Nouns 

-dom ( = doom), denoting state, condition, and so the collective 
-whole of a thing -free-dom, wis-dom, hng-dom, thral-dom, 
Chi isten-dom* (i e , Christian-dom), heathen-dom 

-bead, -hood, denoting state, place, rank — god-head, man- 
hood, neighl/oui -hood, pnest-hood 

No^r I — Z.?Wi:/t/i£iflrfonceiTieT.rt‘li%elmess’, \n the modern sense of ‘means 
of subsistence,’ it is a corruption of M E Itvc lode (life leading), sustenance 

-lock, -ledge (O E I&c, gift, sport), denoting state — wed- 
lock, know-ledge (M E knoiv-leche) ' 

-ness, mostl)^ added to adjectives — -darh-ness, good-lies':, iise- 
fnl-ness Joined to a verb in wtf-ness, ^ and to nouns m wilder- 
ness, ® nothing-ness 

-red (O E leedcn, law, mode, condition) — hat-red, hnd-ied 

-ship, -skip, -scape (0 E scipe shape), denoting condition, 
ranV —friendship, haid-ship, loid-ship, woi-ship ( = ivorth ship), 
land-skip and landscape 

-th, -t, mostly forming abstract nouns from adjectnes and 
verbs — dear-th (dear), wid-th (wide), heal-th (hale), slo-th (slow), 
dea-th (die), bii-th (bear), in-th (rue), you-th (young), diough-t 
(dry) and dioutli, heigh-f (high) and hightli, drift (drive), 
draiigh-t (drag), gift (give), mifii-t (may) 

Notf 2 — Fat th (M E feith), represents O E pid, L fid cm The 
suffix d, connected with the p p suffix (cf couth, In ought, loved), is 
of the same origin , seen in dec d (do), icc d \go\\),fioo d (flow) 

57 Suffixes forming Diminutives 

-el, -le3 — satchsl (sack), hein-el (corn), navsl {r\a.ve), fiec^-le 
padd-le { = spaddle, little spade), spaik-le 

en — chick-en (cock), kittsn (cat) 

Note i —This suffix is of the same origin as the suffix cn, on, or « m 
matd cit, hcac on (beck), ivagg on, saat n, ban n (bear) 


* mrini* ‘ fc'timony * its a«c for* testifier is later 

2 tldtror wiUlei'n It, ioT tcild dee> en tlio place of wilii deer * i e , ^ild btnsts 

3 Jo be distinguished from the Jlomnnce i>itn eutfix ot the snme form ({' 49) 

4 ^iicaning ‘ etreok*, cf AllUon the pansy with jet * 
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-km — lamh-kin^ptp~kin{s}\\i^,nap-lvi,Pc}-lm (Peter) 

Notes — Manihr isY>-a maunlUn, formed bj double dimjnuli\e suffix 
at from titan 

-l-mg (double suffix), -mg —dueUwg, dm-hvg (dear), gos- 
(goose), hatii-lntg (band), stnp-ltfig^ stai-ve-hvt;. hrd-hng and 
hrd-tns^ (Shaks ), sitcU-jttg (a little sucker), /a; ///-/;/?■ (fourth), 

//7/^, fitsfdni(; From being diminutne, it became depreciative, as 
in 7L’ii-h!:g, hire-httg, 7vorld-hng, (^round-hn^, nndn-Iwg 

Not E 3 — The suffix wg also occurs in ha r tag (the shoal fish, from 0 E 
^/cic,, an armj), AthJ tng, hth tug /nUingis a \erbal noun formed from 
the M E \crb n r/f, to hint 

-ock — hill-od, bull-ock, humm-ock (hump), Poll-ock (Paul) 

Note/} — This suffix n as softened inlo teh, and then into n, y, as in 
hud te, lass te, hah y, dndd y 

B — ^Adjeoitve Suffixes 

58 The foUowmg are the principal Adoective 
Suffixes — 

-ed(pp suffix) forms adjectn cs from nouns — la^g-cd^ivntch- 
^dj/tut/io-td, h/l-hand cd 

-en, -n, denoting ‘belonging to,’ and so ‘made of’ — hcath~en, 
W0od-C7i, earth at, $tlva-!u ''adat-ip (iMilton) Also a participial 
suffix — bouud-cJt, ttwU-en, set v 

Notf I — The sufiiK n is combined Milh -i?> (seen in httl ii) m mtth er n, 
so ilh d 11, lYc 

-fast, ‘ firm ’ — skad-fast, cat th-fasi (Scott), shame-fast (/Ipp C ) 
-ful, added to nouns to denote ‘full of’ — hopc-fttl, wtl-fut, 
mv-ful, poiucr-fuP^ 

NOTi 2 — In the suffix seems to be joined to a xctb Foigdful 
and a'j/,//// are substitutions for the O 1 foigttol 'vatti’eaiol 

-ish,‘ -sh, added to nouns to denote ‘ belonging to, with the 
qualities of, inclined to ’ —foahsh, svasp ish, sttmi-ish, slav-jsh,* 
pcev ish It IS added to verbs in snapp-ish, ihtev-tsh, viop-ish 
It marks nationalities — Eiigl-tsh, Welsh Itgucs a diminutive 
force to adjectives — redd-ish, s'ivcei-tsh Irom tlie ill odour of 
the words to which this prefix was attached, it acquired a depre- 
ciative force, as m book-ish, outlaiid-ish, ma)in-tsh (cf manly), 
woman-tsh (cf womanly), child-tsh (cf childlike), baby-tsh, 7mnk- 
ish (cf monastic), Rom-tslP (cf Roman) 


' Sco -ssque, § "iO, /cot-note 
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-less (loose), added to nouns and verbs to denote ‘ free from, 
without’ — -fear-less, sense-less f 7 esist-less* fade-less"^ 

-ly(0 E -he, § 286) added to nouns to denote ‘ like ’ — ma7i-ly, 
slatter7i-ly, ghost-ly Added to adjectives to denote ‘ of a sort or 
nature ’ — sick-ly, kmd-ly, clea7i-ly, weak-ly 

-some (same), denoting ‘having the quality of’ — wm-so?ne, 
7toi-some* ( = annoy-some), 77ieddle-so7ne, tire-so?ne, glad-so7/ie, ful- 
so77ie, whole-so77ie, bnrde7i-so77ie 

Note 3 — Lis som ( = lithe some) and buxom ( = buh some^) contain this 
suffix Tile Scandinavian form of it appears in flat sam and jet satit * 

-ward, denoting ‘becoming, inclining to’ — west-waid, ho77ie- 
ward, for-ward (fore), way-wa7d (away), fro-ward (from), awk- 
ward (M E aiok, vvTong) 

-y (O E -tg), added to nouns to denote ‘ having the quality 
of’ — g7eed-y, clay-e-y, healih-y, blood-y, 7uood-y, gor-y, so7 7-y (sore) 
Added to verbs in sitek-y, S7i7idr-y, wear-y 


0— VERB SUFFIXES 


69 Tlie following’ are the principal Verb SufBses — 


-en, forming causative verbs from nouns and adjectives — 
le7igth-en, fright-e7i, hast-en, sweet-esi, dead-e7i, fatt-e7i, slack-e7i, 
e77ibold-e7i 


-er, having an intensitive or frequentative force — hi7id-er 
(behind), ltiig-e7 (long), loit-er (lout), patt-e?, wa7id-er (wend), 
ha7ik-er (hang), blicst-er (blast), toti-e? (for ‘ tolt-er,’ from ‘ tilt’), 
77iutt-er (mute), spatt-er (spot), sputt-er (spit), stagg-er (stake), 
gli77i77i-er (gleam), f7itt-er (fret), flntt-er (flit), welt-er (nalk), 
ghtt-er (glint) 


-el, -le, -1, added to verbs and nouns with a frequentative or 
diminutive force — 


SIMPLE FORM FREQUENT FORM 

Cramp crump le 

Curd curd le 

(Prov E dag, to wet) dagg le 
(Prov E daitder, to toy) daiid le 


SIMPLE FORM FREQUENT FORM 

Daze dazz le 

Drag dragg le 

Draw draw 1 

Drip dnbb le 


iThntia iotc some, ‘easy lo bow or bend, pliable’, hence ‘ ffood-humoured’, and then 
bealtby, vigoroua ’ 
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E ditoun, to fall) 

dnzz-le 

E divincn, to pine) 

dvvind le 

1 izz 

fizz Ic 

Friz? 

frizz le 

Game 

gamb le 

r gohci , to gorge) 

gobb le 

Hack 

J h-lgg le 

1 higg le 

Jog 

jogg le 

Joust 

jost le* 

Itlist 

mizz-le 

Nest 

nest le 

Nip 

nibb le 

Rush 

rust le 

Scrape 

scrabb le 

"^cribe 

scriiib le* 

Scud 

scutt le 
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(Prov E scuff, to shove) 

scuff le 

Shove 

shuffle 

Sniff 

sniv el 

Start 

start-le 

Stride 

stndd-le 

Swathe 

sw add le 


tipp le 

Top 

topp le 

Tousc 

tuss le 

(V E tumhui, to fall) 

tumb le 

Wade 

w add le 

Wheeze 

whist le 


wagg Ic 

Wrest 

wrest le 

Wring 

vv rang le 


Note — GrappL is not t frequenlatne, but is formed from the noun grapnel 
CwiAf /: IS T frcqucnlntne formed from M E rwM, familiar The imitative 
sounds ha ha, cad, ga^, mum, tal, gi\e us habh h, cad h, giggle, mumh-lc, 
tillU (ai(L) The sufiiMS causalne m sue! L, and denotes the 
action in ///..ir /—The suffix / also is frcquentatise, as in hark (hear), talk 
(tell), lui 1 (loner) —The suffix rt forms \erbs from adjectives as m 
than 5,.,iin st. (Icel hn-inn, pure) 


60 Otlier Verbal Derivatives 

{a ) Verbs are often formed from nouns by a modification' of 
the vowel sound, or of the final consonant, or of both, as — 


NOUN 

VERU 

NOUN 

VERR 

Bath 

bathe 

Grass 

graze 

Bond 

bind 1 

Half 

halve 

Breath 

breathe i 

Hook 

hitch 

Brood 

breed 

Knot 

knit 

Calf 

calve 

Mouth 

mouth 

Drop 

drip 

Shelf 

shelve 

Food 

feed 

Song 

sing 

Glass 

glaze 

Whole 

heal 


(b ) Transitive or Causative Verbs are sometimes formed from 
other verbs by a modification of the root vowel as fell from fall, 
set from sit, laise from use, lay from he, diench from drink, quell 
from quail, 7vend from zuind 


• Cuiiicil Ly verbal aufflxcs, nhicli liavo ainco Uisappcarcd , of. foot note (i), P 20 

d 


HINTS. 
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61 Latin Derivatives 

[The sUident ^\Ill 1 now the mcnning of most of the English words given 
in this list He should be tniight to trice the ordimrj modern sense of thasc 
words hick to the meining of the Latin words from which thej arc derived 
It will be 1 good exercise for him to add to the groups of dcrmlivcs here 
given ] 


Ac o, Act urn, sd ?« vtotton , 
oyenl, iinb /cuoiis, ad ivc. 

Am" o, Amat uin, hie , 

am It), in rw-icil, amat cur 
Annus, ; jroi , 
aiiiiti il, hi (■///; 111 
Apeu 10, Ai TRI um, c/’ctt , 
apt! \Ln\, A pi il apdtmc 
Aui) 10, Aunt I um, /ear, 

and lenCL, audit or, in and iblc 

Cap o, Cas um fail , 
rad LI1CC, ic cut ent, oc cas ion 
C/Tn o, C/i.s um, cut 
e(ts uri, con cidy sui eu/e 
Cand eo, c^/cra or A ins;} t , 
eaud Ic, caud id, in Ci.use 
Can o, Cast um, siup , 
can orous, r/iaut, re cant 
Cap 10, C\in um, ta/e , 
rap able, rapt ive, tx apt 
Caiui, /uad , 

capit il, rapt iin, cap onl (noun) 
Cro o, Crss wm, ga, }ietd , 
ic Ct-de, ic AJt, tic cease 
CniiN o. Cm 1 um, sift, judpc , 
dis A//;, dis erect, tie ace 
Clauu o, Ci aus um, s/iut , 
ex clutie, clause, elos ct 
COL-o, Cui 1 um, ttud, till , 
re/ oil), cult IV lie, cult urc 
Cor 1 , eah , 

1C rut lie rill ilor, se cine 
CuRR o. Curs um, niii , 
ciirr cnev, curs or) , sue cour 

Die o, Dict um, sat , 
diet ate, diet ion, inter diet 
Dies, t/ty', Diorn w'^, daily, 
dt ar), joimt il, id journ 
D o, Du um, give , 
ad d, dat ivc, c dit 
Due o. Duct um, lead , 

id duce, re due' ion, con duit 

Em o, Empt um, take, buy , 
red eem, ex empt, pr ompt 


Lns, Esse, /Y/;; e he, Tl 5 T,i/ts, 
lb scut, rsse/i' nl, inter est 
E o, Il iiin,;?''’^ Dns, going, 
imb It ion, iml) leut, per isl 

1 AC 10, I'Acr um, male, do , 
fate, bene fact or, of fee 
I'n o, L\t um, /'I nr, bring , 
con fr, re late, super lat ive 
I'll) es, t! ust , 
in fd el, if f incc, dc f) 

I Ol , r AT um, speak , 

nc far lotis, fat il, in fant 
El VNt o, 1 1 ACT um, buak , 
fiag-mi.nt,f!aet ion, m fringe 
I UM) o, 1 us um, pour , 

refund, jiro fus ion, con found 

Gen us, race, hud , 
g II nl, g n ention, indi,fi« otis 
Gkai) us, Gi ess us, step , 
grad-ttt], pro giess, dc grec 
Chat U'i, pl,rsing, tlaulful , 
gr at tim]i., grace, \ gree 

Gru IS, I ca~ij , 

gta-i It), ig gia- lie, gnef 
Gi r\ (= Gi I o s), fock, 

"'g g^^g itc, e greg lous 

Hai! CO, Haiut um, have , 
hab ilimcnt, habit, ex hibit 
Ilosp cs, gen IlosPiT-is, I ost , 
liospit il, hot cl, ost ler 

Jac CO, he , 
id jactut, gist 
Tac 10, [act um, tluo’u , 

Qjae ulitc, re jeet, id ject ivc 
Jung o, Junci wm, jotn , 
tAjoin, junct ure, joint 

Leg o, LrcAT um, depute , 
de legate, il legt 
Lei o, Lcct um, gather, read 
leg end, col Icet, di hg extt. 

Lev is, light , 
lev ity, al Iru nte, re hef 
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Lig o, Lk^ai um, hind 

imcnt, ob/z^’H/ion, 

(illnnce) 

Log us, ^lacc , 

loi il, lo( Ate, loco nioli\e 
Lu o, Lui um, 'oaslt 

(U lit gt, pol-////t., a 1 In \nl 
Man CO, 'NT \ns um, sla} 

\)Lx-man cut, mans ion, re m mnt 
Man us, hand , 

inanu ficlure, i, man cipnte, main 
lAin 

AlErx (= Mckc s), s^ods foi salt 
com nicta, t/nnh nnt, ma!/ et 
Min us, less , 

min or, mtn ulc, tli mni isli 
Mitt o. Miss um, sluu , 

A(I-w//, mtxs lomrj, jiro mtsL 
Mon us, miasm L , 
mol cl, moi if), mod est 
Mo\ eo, AIoi um, moii 
re moi i, com mo/ ion, re mole 
Mun us , gen Musru is, ^t/l , 
com muni, rc mmiir Ale, com mon 

G)Nasc or, (G)Nai us , lo h hoin , 
^UAS (in\ ual urAl, co a^nah 
S*A\ IS, r/f// , 

itav \, nan IicaI, uati lilus 
sot, eo, hinl , 

in not ent, not lous, nuts Ance 
G)?sOsC o, {G)\or um, /no n, mail , 
coulisse ence, tie noh, no lile 

)r CO, smll , On or, a smell , 
ol fictory, red ol cnl, od our 
)i esco, Oirr um, ULi-iim, 
aI) ol ish, oils ohti. Ad nit 
)p lor, Oin um, atm , 
or lenlAl, all art ue, or igin 
Js, gen Op is, mouth , 
os cuhte, ot a1, or ifice 


Ram) 0 , Pass um, spread , 
o. paitd, com pass, pace 
Par, equal , 
pair, pur, um pih 
Par 10 , I’ARi um, hnngfoith , 
pat ent, /izp/ urition, vi per 
Par o, Parai um, yp/ teady , 
pat adc, ap parat us, pre pare 
Pars, gen Par r-is, pat t, share , 
patt vsX, parse, pro poit ion 
Pend o( co). Pens um, -vugh, hang, 
c\pettd, dispense, dzpuid, sus 
pi use 


Pes, gen Ped is, foot , 
hipid, centi pJi, e\ ped nsni 
Pei o. Petit um, atm at, asL fo> 
im pit nous, petit ion, com pae 
Pi ICO, PuCATum, I 
Pltct o, Ph \ um, 1 ■> 

ap p/zi. Ant, ap/Z/ra/ ion, ex. pltc- 
It , com ph r, sim pie, im ply 
PoN o, Posn vim,piacL , 
op/d// ent, dc posit, post 
Pos sum, Poj ens, to (n able , 
pos Slide, /d/ cnlnl 

Pppp iiiiii,/r/rd , 

pin \ms,p>izi (\erli) 

Prliicnd o, pRr{HL)NS um, take, 
com ptehittd, ippuhitis ive, prison, 
A/rt:(noun) 

PiiNG o, PUSCT um, ///d/ , 
e\ ptttt^i, punct uAle, point 
1 01 o, PuTAi um, cut, think 
■\m-putale, re pith, co unt 

Qua r o, Qd 1 sit um, suk , 
qnctj, e\ quisth, m quest 
Qoaiuoi , Qua DR a, font, square 
quail quail Ant, s quadr on 

Rap 10 , Rapt iim, snatch , 
tap u\ tapt lire, sur icpt itious 
Rcr o, Rpcp um, lult , 
lit cor lilt, reiQ n 
Rog o,Kor\T um, ask, 
pro iog‘\tc, inter logah 
Rot a, -ahicl, 
tot Ate, to und, ro II 
Rump o. Run um, otcak , 
lupt lire, loith, tout, loh 


Sal lo, Sait um, leap , 
sal lent, as sanlt, re suit 
Sci III t), Script um, -unte , 
dc SCI the, post script, sent Lie 
Slc o, Slci um, cut , 
j/yiiient, sect ion, sick le 
Sfu co. Si ss um, sit , 
sid iment, siss ion, re side 
Sem 10, Sens um,ydd/^ 
con suit, non sense, s[c,)ent 
Sequ or, Secui wn, follow, 
con sequ ent, per sicuh, sect 
SiGN-uni, sign , 
dc sign, sign ify, sign al 
Soi V o, SoLUT um, loDsm, 

Ab solve, Ab solute, solti ble 
Spec lo, Spect um, see , 
spec ICS, re spect, sus pic ion 
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SpiR o, Spirii xim, hreathe ; 

con-sptfe, in spirit, e\ [s)ptre 
SPO^D eo, Sfons um, promise , 
re spend, re spans ible, sponst. 

St o, Stat 11 ni, stand , 
con slant, state, in stit iite 
String o. Strict nm, hind , 
n. string ent, re stnet, strait 
Str 0 o, Struct um, bmld , 
in sfru ment, con struct, dc-stioy 
SuRG o, SuRRECT-um, nse , 

in snrgent, re sun ut-ion, source 

Tang o. Tact um, touch , 
tangible, con tact, con /unions 
Tend o. Tens um, stretch, 
at tend, in tenst, por tent 
Ten eo. Tent um, hold 
ten ant, re tent i\e, con tain 
Ter o, Trit um, luh , 
con tntc, de tn ment 
Test or, Testat um, svitiicss , 
de test, in test‘ite, testa ment 


Torqu eo, Tort um, twist , 
dis tort, toil lire, /urment 
Traii o, Tract um, draw 

con tract, en ticat, por tiay, ttacc, 
ti am 

Vae eo, to be well , 
val id, pre vail, val ue 
Yen 10, Vent um, come , 

1 veil ue, ad vent, super vene 
Vert o, Vers um, turn , 
con Vert, di verse, di voice 
Via, way , 

de vi ate, pre vi ous, en voy 
ViD eo, Vis um, see , 
e vtd ence, vis ion, en zy, sur- 
vey 

Voc o, Vocat um, call , 
voc al, ad vacate, pro voke 
VoLV o, VOLUT um, roll , 
re volve, re volnt ion, vol time 
Vov eo, VoT um, vozv , 
a vo'w, de vote, de vout 


62 G-reek Derivatives 


Anthropo s, man , 
anihropo log) , mis anthrope 
Arch o, to be before , 
mon arch, aich aism, arch i\es 
Aster, stai , 

astei isk, astio noniy, dis astei 

Ball o, throzv , 
s^T&rhol, pro blem, para ble 
Bio s, life, 

bio graphy, amphi-ir ous 

Ceno s, empty , 
cetto taph ‘ 

Chron os, time, 
chi otto logy, chton icle 
COSM os, order, zoorld , 
cosm etic, cosmo polite 
Cris is, judgment, CriT es, a judge, 
crisis, ent ic, hypo cr/fe 
Ckat os, powci , 

demo crat, ansto aac y 
Crypt-os, concealed , 
crypt, apo ciyph a 
C\ CL os, round , 
cycle, en cyclo paxlia 


Dem os, people , 
demo crat, epi de/n ic 
Don a (= Dogs a), opinion , 
ortho dox, dog matic 
Din AM IS, force , 
dynain ics, dynas ty 

Erg on, vuoi! , 
en ergy, ht itrgy, s itrg eon 

Ge, the earth , 

S'- ologj, ometry, wpo gee 
Gon la, angle , 
dia^ow al, hcNa^w 

Graph o, Ge GRAM-enos, zuntc, 
bio g! aph y, epi gi am, gi am mar. 

Hedr on, seat, 
poly hedton, cath (h)edr al 
Hod os, way , 

meth {h)od, pen od, epis ode " 
Hldor, water, 
hydro statics, hydi ant 

Idio s, peculiar , 
idio t, tdio m, idto syncrasy 


I C«no-l)ito contains a flilfercnl root, tiz , Cieno s, common 
s Tins -ode must be carefuDj' distiugaisbed from the -ode of ep-ode beloir 
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Lcg o, sfcak. Log os, '^’ot d , 
dn lcc(, log 1C, ana log } 

Litji os, stone , 
hiho graph, mono hth 
L'iSIS, a loosemng , 

ana lysis, para-i^y<., pa Isy 

A[ecuan L, a conlrtzaitce , 
inachiJie, Median ic 
Metk. on, measure , 

mein, geo nicti }, baro melcr 

Nno s, iiriO , 

nco log} , nco ph} te 
Lom os, lain, 
astro nom } , cco nom } 

Od c, song 

ep ode, par od } , pros oi-^ 

Oik os, noitsc , 
eco nomj , di oc esc 
Okom a, uanie , * 

an onyni ous, s} n onyin 
OrbiS, sight 

s}n opsts, opt ical 

]’ms, gen Paid os, /i/p' , 
pul agoguc, pad o baptist 
Path os, sufferin':, 

S} m path } , patn ctic 
Pn \IN 0 , appeal , 
phan Ws) , phen om(t\wn, phase 
PlIEM 1, SO) , 
bias plume, en phem ism 
Phep o, catri , 
meta phor, phos phot us 
Pliii-co, loie 
pint antbrop) , philo log) 

Pins IS, nature , 
pnys ical, nco phyte 
PHO\ L, SOU! d , 

S} ni phon } , phon elic 
Poi CO, male , 
po et, po s} , ononnto pai a 


POLis, City , 
pohe e, cosmo pah te 
Pous, gen Pod os, foot , 
anti pod es, in pod, poly pus 
POR os, passage , 
pot oils, cm po! mill 
Pkot os, first , 
proto plasm, pioto t}pe 
PsvCH 6, soul , 

psj cho logy, melem-/j) ch osis 

Rue o. Rued %o-mz\,flow , 

! lieu inatics, dia r tluca 

Skop co, 'oatek , 
tele sfope, epi scop al, bi shop 
‘sOi 11 os, wise , 
soph ism, jiliilo soph er 
Stpi I o, send 
apo stle, cpi Stle 
Si icii os, terse , 
di stich, aero stic 
Si roi’H C, a turning , 
apo strophe, cata strophe 

Tfchn 6, ait 
iielin ical, p\ro tedin ics 
li Thpm 1 , iHES \s, put, placing , 
theme, li} po thesis 
Tiieo s, goii , 

theo log} , the 1 st, apo the osis 
Tom L, a tutting , 
ana ton } , a tom, tome 
Toa os, a stittchiii':, note 
ion 1C, mono ton ous 
Toi os, place , 

lop o giapby, top 1 C 
Tkop c, a till III ng , 
hop 1C, licho hope 
T\ 1> os, pattc! u , 
t) p leal, stereo type 
Zoo n, animal , 

zoo log} , zoo phyte, zo diac 


Compound Words 

63 Definiiwn —A compound word is t a\ ord formed by 
joining tMO (or more) avords together and treating them as a 
single M ord AMth a separate meaning of its o.\n, as, noblc-niau, 
lamp oil, viid-sJnf man 

64 Compound Words may De divided into two 
classes — 

A Syntactical compounds , in Avhich the component parts 
are connected according to some rule of syntax Thus, m the 
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compound free-vian, the adjective f7ee qualifies the noun man 
before which it is placed , and in haifs-headtk, the possessive 
case hair’s regularly precedes the noun bieadih, which it defines 
B JuxiapostUonal compounds , in which the component parts- 
are formed into one word by the mere juxtaposition, without an> 
syntactical connexion Thus, in the compound post-man^ the 
Dvo nouns and man are made into one word merely by being 
placed side by side , "and in hair-Ineadth, the two nouns haii and 
hieadth are placed together and so form one word without any 
possessn e inflexion to connect them 


A — Syntaoticai, Compounds 

65 I — A Verb followed by its Object — fell-tale, scaie-aow. 
pick-pocket, ciit-thi oat, waid-iobe, break-fast, bi eak-watei , mar- 
plot, make-weight, daie-devil, stop-gap, pass-poit, turn-key, spend- 
thrift, makeshift ' 

Note — The above examples ate all nouns , but tact lusiu, as m ‘a lac'- 
Jusire eje,’ is an adjectu e, and so, generally, is catch penny Other nouns- 
are scape grace, one who has escaped grace, a wild graceless fellow , skin flint, 
a man niggardly enough to try to skin a flint stone , iurtt^coat, one who tuin<r 
or changes his coat, i e , who lightly abandons his principles or his party 

Compounds in which the object precedes the verb are rare, as dexo-lap. 
Back bite (to bite a person at the bach, i e , to speak evil of him in his absence),. 
bronipcat (to beat a person with one’s bio a, ? c , to frown him down), aiuL 
hood wink (to make a person lomk or close his ejes by covering him with a 
hood, hence, to deceive him) are juxtapositional compounds 

66 II — (r?) An Object followed by an Agent or an Instru- 
ment — snake-charmer, shoe-maker, bread-winner, ring-leader, 
house-holder , star-gasei, rate-pa)er, stock-broker, care-taker, sooth- 
sayer, time-server, way-farer, church-goer, globe-trotter, slave- 
driver, grass-hopper, body-guard , pain-killer, sci eiv-drnvei , life- 
preserver, pen-wiper 

Note — Tooth-pick occurs in Shakespere as tooth picket , the old form was 
pick tooth, w liicli belongs to § 65 Shop lifter is one who lifts or steals from 
a shop (cf cattle Itflei) Rough rider k a ridtr of tough or untrained horse':^ 
Verbs are sometimes formed from these nouns, as slave drive, star gaac 


’ Cf, tlie Troper Ifnmcs ShaXe tpeai , Drml Kata , 
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((5) An Object followed by a Verbal Noun (corresponding to 
the agent m 11 {a) above) — svake-clianntjig, sooth-sayt?ig, sta?- 
gaztng, btdl-bmtiiig^ deei -stalking, wool-gathei mg 

Note — Blood shed ( = blood shedding) Tnd manslaughter come under 
this head Similarly u e hive the double forms sun-rise and inn rising, 
sun set and sun setting, which belong to § V2 


{c) An Object followed by a Present Participle (correspond- 
ing to the agent in II (a) above), or by an Adjective governing 
a case — latc-paymg, timeserving, cai e-charming, heart-rending, 
self-sao tfictng, ear-pierang, note-worthy, lamb-hke 

67 III — ia) An Adjective followed by a Noun which it 
qualifies — black-bud, broadsword, btoadside, f? ee-thinkei , free- 
trade, common-place, long-run, vain-glory, shoit-hand, plain-deal- 
ing, dead-lettei, hoai-fiost, haid-waie, quicksand, dumb-bells, 
second-sight, lay-man, ill-luck, niad-man 

Note — Live stock is short for alive stock, the animals on a farm Wild- 
goose occurs in the phrase ‘a chase,’ r r , a a am pursuit Free- 

hold (cf stiong hold) is property that one holds fee of duty or rent Pioud- 
flesh is the proud or excessn e growth of feshm a uoimd Gieen-iootn is the 
retiring room of actors in a theatre, originally coloured green But green- 
house (a hohsc {or g> ecus or plants), poor house (a houst for the poor), sick nurse 
(a muse for the sick) belong to § 72 Brown study is a fit of absent- 
mindedness A deaf mute is one who is both deaf'vnA mute or dumb 

Compounds in which the Noun is followed by the Adjective, as court- 
maitial, puncess loyal, are of French origin Hand ful, spoon ful are excep- 
tional formations 

if) A Present Participle folloaved by a Noun which it quali- 
fies -^humming-bird, flying-fish, fighting-man, loving-kindness, 
sliding-scale, finishing-stroke These compounds must not be 
confused a\ ith those in § 74 

Note — In some instances the participial ending is omitted for the sake of 
breaity -xs sp> mg tide for springing tide, glow woi in for glowing woi in , so 
with leap yeai , foi ee pump (also foictng pump), slip knot, scieceh owl, fly leaf, 
jog hot, leapfiog Help mate a corruption of the Biblical phrase, ‘an 
help, meet for him ’ 

(c) A Past Participle followed by a Noun which it qualifies. 
Here, in all instances, the participial ending is omitted as 
diift-wood, for drifted-tvood, tiain-band for ti ained-band , so with 
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lock-jaw, char-coal ( = charred -coal ) , clasp-knife, jack-rent, 
JoJcC-jueat {App C), cjack-bratn, ice-cream, sktm-mtlk, pull- 
bread 

Note — Fostci child { = fostered child) is i child that is fostered or nursed 
by one who is not Us parent Hang dog ( = hangt.d dog) is an adjectue, as 
in ‘a hang dog \odk ’ Heat say (i e , what is heaid said) is a noun derived 
from the verb ‘ to hear say ’ (cf male behevi, both verb and noun) 

68 IV — A Noun m the possessive case followed by another 
Noun avhich it defines (the apostrophe of the possessive being 
sometimes omitted and sometimes retained) — lands-maii (cf 
sea-man, §72), (once herd-man), sports-man, ciafts-man, 
gowns-nian, guards-man, ktns-man, helms-man, oais-Jiian, hunts- 
man, states-nian, dooms-day, fools-cap, haits-horn, fuller’ s-eaith, 
stand s-tliJow, kmg’s-evil, hearfs-ease, bird’s-nest, kings-bench 

Noi E — A marls man is a man who can hit the marl, a good shot A 
draughtsman is a man who makes a di aught or drawing of places and 
designs A days man is a man who appoints a day to hear a cause, an 
pmpire Spohes man (for speech-man) and steers man (for sfuring man) are 
a noma lous formations Bonds man (different from bond man) means a man 
who IS under a bond or sccurit} Bttdes man and bride- nan, brides maid and 
btide inatd,\>ci\.\\<se,zwx KfooPseiiand is an errand on which one would 
send a fool, a foolish errand A cat's paio is one who is the dupe or tool of 
another A ‘ bird's eye view' ’ is a general, expansive view The possessive 
suffix occurs in Thwsday ( = Thor’s day) , it is disguised in cox comb 
( = cock’s comb) 

69 V — An Adverb (or an Adjective used adverbially) follow ed 
by a Participle or an Adjective, which it modifies —faj -seeing, 
far-fetched, wide-spread, long-suffering, full-blozvn, thorough bied, 
strait-laced,’- so-called, high-fed, divinely-warbled (Milton) , all- 
wise, bitter-sweet, dead-ripe, liike-waj/n, moody-mad (Shaks ) 

Note — Fool haidy ■= foolish haidy, ic, foohshlj hardy, rash Platn- 
spolen means ‘ habitually plain speaking ’ ( § 268) 

70 VI — ^A Verb or a Verbal Noun followed by an Adverb 
which modifies it — rtui-awav, stow away, cast-away (cf out-cast, 

§■76), gad-about, standstill, look-out (cf out look), go-between, 


* Oomponnds of tins kind -must be carefully distnipiiielicd from those in §78 Jims Jn 
sirati laced, * Inced* is the past p'lrliiiple of a verb , in eagle eved * eytd is not app but an 
ndjeflUve (cf §^3) Slmiluriy tcell nrwitfc? is a p p , hui long armed ii> in adj 
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hreak-do'ivn, heaf^-nj), h?eahng-up, ttun-ont (cf out-turn), se/-{?P' 
(cf off-set), lock-up, dtaivback, hold -fast, siay-ai-hovie, fare-well 

Note — The abo\ e e\'imples are all nouns, but tumbledown (as rn ‘a 
itimblt down cottage’) and I nocl doron (as in ‘a / jtocl down blow ) are 
adjectiies Keep sal e means something that is given one to keep i(st the 
sale of the giv er 

71 VII —A Preposition followed by its Object —ovei-land 
(adj & adv), over-alls (noun), over-boaid (adv ), behind-hand 
■(adi ), otii-law (noun), after-noosi (noun) 

B — Juxtaposition All Compounds, 

1 NOUNS 

72 {a) A Noun preceded by another Noun which defines it 1 
Thus, lamp-otl is oil for a lamp, oil-lamp is a lamp for oil , finger-] 
7 /;/^ IS a ring for the finger, ting-fingei is the finger on which,' 
rings are worn Other examples are — sun-sfiohc, sea-man (efi 
lands-man, ^ 68), man-servant, cioion-punce, field-piece, pay-master, 
elbow-] ooin, hoi se-powei , foot-falJ^nothcr-wit, key-note, wholesale, 
arm-pit, bag-pife, guide-post, wintei-qiia] ters, needle-qiin, skeleton- 
kc}, hero woi ship, honit-thriist, mastei -piece, sma] t-moim^ table- 
talk, land-shark, jail-biid, steeple-chase, touchstone, fit e-escape, milk- 
sop, moonshine 

Note — Namesake (cf ketpsake, %^0, A^otc) means ‘ one whose name' 
has been given him for the salt, of another,’ and then ‘ one bearing the same , 
name as another ’ IFood cut is a cut or engraving on -wood Ptl fxllis a fall 
b} means of a pit, and so ‘a pit dug for animals to fall into ’ Windfall is 
a fall (of fruit from a tree) caused by the -mud, and so the fallen fruit itself, 
then used of proper!) gained unexpeeltdly God-st.nd is a peculiar forma- 
tion, and means ‘ something sent b) God, an Unexpected piece of good 
fortune ’ Dove tail (to fit one thing into another), eaves diop (to try to over- 
hear private talk), and ham siting axe verbs derived from nouns of the same 
form 

73 {b) A Noun preceded by a Pronoun which defines it — 
he-goat, she-devil, self-will 

i 

74 (f) A Noun preceded by a Verbal Noun wdiich defines 
it Thus, washing-stand is a stand for washing, sealing-wax is 
wax to be used in sealing Otlier examples are — laughing- 
stock, dt es sing-case, skipping-? ope, whipping-post, spelling-book, 
battering-] am, stepping-stone, playing-cai d, landing-place, leading- 
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, strings, stnmhling-bJocTi, stalking-hoi se, pi aying-wheel These com- 
' pounds must be carefully distinguished from those in § 67 (^) 

Note • — In some instances the ending mg is omitted for tlie sake of 
brevity as, grindstone for giutding stone, t lead mill for It ending mill ("i. 
nnll tliat is worked by the tnadingof prisoners’ feet) So with wasA hoitsi, 
bale house, stoie house, blow pipe, Itush money {money given for tlie hushing 
up or concealment of anything), pitch foil, lam lod, spyglass, stand point, 
peep show, low boat, guess jooik 

75 (i) A Noun preceded by an Adverb which modifies it — • 
Jinder-wood, aftei-piece, countei -chai m, b] -path , by-standei, oid- 
paiteni, iindei -tone 

76 (e) A Verb (with the force of a noun) preceded by an 

Adverb which modifies it — out-put, out-let, out-fit, oiit-ciy, out- 
cast, ouP-tuin (cf turn-out, § 70), out-look (cf look-out), off-set 
(cf set-off), up-stait Well-being imdi shot t-connng tsxt c.Qm- 

pounds 

2 ADJECTIVES 

77 {a) An Adjective (or a Participle) preceded by a Noun, 
In these the first part is adverbial to the second, and may repre- 
sent — 

1 Cause, agency as, tliundei-stnick,^ struck by thunder,. 
seasick, sick because of the sea’s motion , homesick, sick through 
thoughts of home, imnd-bound, puis e-pioud, moth-eaten, ivoe-begoiie, 
pi lest-i idden, hen-pecked,^ land-locked,^ weatlier-beaten 

2 Measure as, hiee-deep, as deep as to reach the knee, ivotld- 
■wide, breajt-high 

3 Manner as, blood-ied, red like blood , pi tch-d ai k, cloA- 
cold, stone-blind, sky-blue, milk-ivhtte, iiut-bi own, sea-gi een, jet-black, 
dog-7ueaiy 

4 Locality or Point of Reference as, sick at heart; 

top-heavy, tongue-tied, thread-baie, footsoie, heafisii ong, ■weathei - 
7Vjse, fire-pioof, 7vatei-tighf, time-honoured, home-keeping, filpod^ 
tlnisty, coloiii -blind, hide-bound 

78 (fi) A Noun preceded by an Adjective or by a Noun used 
adjectivally — bare-foot, blind-fold, tivo-fold, two-penny ~ In 
modem English these compounds take the participial ending 
-ed — bare-footed, naiioiv-intnded, pubhcspinted, hook-nosed, ^gle- 


* "We ha\o also the verbs to ^ifiunder stnle,' ^ to hen peck^ to lan<l»tocl * 

- J he 0 earlier compounds are in tliolr fonimtion, syntacticnl they nro plnocd bore oth 
fitcoujK oi tbeir puralcilisiii ^Itb chu (uttr ami more iiunierotie compounds ot a IiKe nature 
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eyed , hecfle-brcnvid, c/oss-gtanied, onesided, tv\-manilcd, ycllow- 
skirJtd (^IiTton), non-moodcd (lennyson) Compounds of this 
kind must be carefully distinguished from such as siiOit-laced, 
in § 69 

Notf — We snj four-jeoted when spcnking of anirmls , but, ‘t. four foot 
rule,’ ‘t. ihrcL-foot stool ” Lottg hzed \% formed from loug'xnd Itfi, and not 
from the \erb //it, just as id'oitid is formed from ?// and ~,\.ifc (cf live long 
for life long, hvi. (j for bfi ly) Barefoufi (/ c , shameless), stiff" nccled (? e , 
obstinate), dost,,fis(fd (i c , miscrlj ), fotil mouthed (j t , addicted to bad Ian 
guage) are almost alnajs used figuratirelj , similarly bgktjlngued often 
means ‘thievish’ Cold hloodtd has two meanings, as in ‘a coldblooded 
animal’ and ‘a cold-blooded murder’ Knocl. kneed is lox' knocking kneed, 
ha\ ing knees that knock together NlIis fntiglca- is a corruption of nesu fanglc, 
fond of what is new Xhaff blood is a half bloodtd person, one of mi\ed' 
race Hair brained is a misspelling for hare biained 

3 VERBS 

79 (a) A Verb preceded by an Adterb — ci os$-qucsiion, to 
question ’\ person across or on all sides of a subject, ovci-hcai, 
foit-iell, bacf slide, u tide > -go, undet-sonte, oiit-zuiit, halfdfosvn 

80 (/;) A Verb preceded by an Adjective, which points to 
the result of the verbal action — nohiie-viash,^ to wash so as to 
make 'white , roitqh-hc'w, to he'w (w ood) so that it remains ? oitgh , 
clearstaich, safc-gitaid,- rough-shoe,^ duvibfoiind (or diniib- 
foiindei ) 3 

Note — Vouebsaf, ‘ to vouch or warrant as saf, to guarantee, to grant,’ is 
a syntactical compound 

81 Phrase Compovinds — These are phrases the words of 
which are connected by hyphens, such as In ead-and-buttei , hand- 
and-glcroe, man-of-'war, foi get-nie-not, 'wottld-be Most of these 
phrase-compounds are made up of a Noun followed by a Preposi- 
tion vMth Its Noun, which together describe or define the first 
noun — eoai-of-aritis, jqckj fdajsl cm, cai-o'-nnie-tails, wtU-o'-ihe 
wisfi, light-o'-lo'oe, iichet-of-leave, 7iote-of-hand, btU-of-exchange, 
hne-of-battle, letter of-maiqiic, niatd-of-all-woik , son-tn-law, eont- 
ntander-m-ehief, foiir-in-hand, baiy-in-ai iiis, love-tn-idlencss , vian- 
at-arms, barnster-at-law, feace-at-any-firice 


* ior those older form% cf Spensers 'lilfi sharp head * \nB Unfit foot steed nnd 

*ShflVsrcres o fals€ htart Irnitor,’ a (htee man beetle' A\c still speak ol *Tkthiee bottle 
man 

^ These verbs arc derived from the nouns ir/it/e tcaib, safe^gnard 
^ i pom these tome the partiiiples xough th&d and dnmb founded (or dumb foundered) 
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82 Form of Compoxmds — Compound uords, as regards 
their form, may be divided into three classes — 

I Compounds in vhich the component parts are connected 
by a hyphen, as bull-dog^ heat t-b7 oketh 

Note —In some compounds the pirts nre so loosely connected that they 
are often ^\^tten separately without a hyphen between them, as mother tongue, 
cannon hall, 'steam mill, hi ingiug up, 'loelt ! no mn In many instances, how- 
ever, a difference of meaning is caused by the insertion or the omission of 
the hyphen TIius a long boat is a boat that is long, a long boat is a special 

t lund ofhoat ,ied ^^ipeans tape that is red, mi/ iapemcans official peda ntry 
Similarly a 7 eel coat sfaWier , a blue jacket is a sailor on a man of war , 
a grey beai d is an old man , a bliie-stechTtg is a learned W'oman , a sloio-coath- 
is a slow person, a bald-ltcad is a bald headed person, a short hoi n is a 
short horned o\ 

2 Compounds m athich the parts have become so closely 
connected by usage that they dispense with the hyphen — 
mneyaid, passpoit, butterfly, sujtsttoke, midtught^ 

Note — In some compound’s the hyphen is somtimes dispensed with and 
sometimes retained, as madcap and mad cap, catchpenny and catch penny, 
busybody and Inuy body 

3 Compounds m vhich the parts have become so closely 
connected that not only do they dispense w ith the hyphen, but a 
modification of one or both of the parts takes place — -privnose 
(pnme rose), pastime (pass time), bulrush (bull rush^ holiday 
(holy day), handful (hand full), awful (aave full), put blind (pure 
h\m^, partake (part take), handsel (hand sale) 

83 Use of the Hyphen — In Verbs compounded with 
prefixes the hyphen is sometimes retained (as m the Nouns to-day, 
niid-day ') m order to help the pronunciation Thus ave have react, 
reappear, reinvest, reinstate, r einvigorate, reiterate, reunion, but 
re-echo, re-open, re-enact, re-enforce (but reinforce), reenter, &c 
Similarly we have coalesce, coerce, coeval, coincide, but co-heir, 
£o-ally, co-ordinate, co-partner, co-operate Again we have preoccupy, 
preordain, hut pr e-eniinent, pr e existent, pr e ernptiori , also trans- 
ship 

The insertion or the omission of the hyphen m such verbs 
nlso marks a difference of meaning Thus, to recover'^ means to 


J riie Ijyplipn is rctnined in imd day and to day in order to 8ho\> that tlie ports arc to bo 
pronounced ^LparaleJy 

2 ilie corer of morer (L re cupoate) is a different word from thd cover of ic cover 
{hie cooper ire) 
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regain, to le-covt? means to co\er afresh, asm to ‘ re cover an 
umbrella’ Similarl) vith ^eptess and re-/i/esi, 7cma7k and ;t- 
mark, rejom and rt-joni, 7cstivt and re SL7-ze, reiiir7i and 7e-(7i7/!, 
7tdnss and 7e-d/<,ss, rcfo7//i and 7t-for/7i, 7€coti7it and 7e-coii7it, 
7tC7cai<. and 7t.-C7caU, record and 7e-co7d, 7ccol/tc/ and 7 t-collect 

Note. — I n words m which the meaning of agj.in is prominent in the 
prefix, n lakes tlie long accent , otherwise it take-, the short accent , as, ri- 
rltompose, rrconsidei , rTiaptnrc, recapitulate, recast, rZimhui sc , 
but rZcomtiieud, recompense, recognise, leionatlc, licitai I 


Hybrids 


84 Dcfititlioti — A Hybrid is a word whose component ele- 
ments are derned from difierent languages 1 hus, hi-gatiiy is 
formed out of the Latin prefix In-, twice, and the Greek root 
gain-, marriage , and 7tiob-o-croc-y is compounded of the stunted 
J^tin tiioh (for ttiolnlc) and the Greek root ciai-, power, the o be- 
ing inserted on the analogs of dt/rjo iragp Ac (in which the 

ideation of Hybrids 
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as follows 


-H}bnds may be classified 


I English words with Romance {)rcfi\es and suffixes — 

(a) Prefixes m-bark, e//-dear, i/t-file, 4t-bar, </rj-belicf, 7e- 

mind, /e/'haps, rnw-m ingle, ry/////t/-work, ////'fr-weaxe 

(//) Suffixes forbear bond atone-///e///', lott-et-y, odd- 
ilj, stream/?/', semp-rZ-’-m, godd-tsx, cai-ab/e, lusci-r/w, talk-rr/- 
tve, dole fit/, seaxeng-/,/", targ-r/ 

II Romance xxords xxath English prefixes and suffixes — 
(a) Prefixes across, /t -siege, r/z/r/cz-xaluc, rr/z-seal, ////-fortu- 
nate, ////r-use, ////j-fortunc, mz-tum, /otic) fend (^ 54), fore-orda\n, 
i^/?/ -piece, oui-zx\ 

(//) Suffixes factious-//ar, useful-//m, duke-//?///, false hood, 
pnest-z-z/y?, bishop-w/, apprentice-x//;/, nap-////, grace-Zerj, 
merely?//, dol-ard, quarrcl-J<?///e, fool-/r//, port-^', rude-^’,3 


1 CL Xlilton, P L I 52«, nna IX 471 ‘licrcc Imlo lie rccoUects' (i e rc collects) 

? similarly. In phrase o-logy tlio o Is in crtcil to o'simllntc it to Uo logy tloxo logy ic , 
flnj / Ilia liccn introduccil into /mnif I <rrii/7 to imfcc it like hand sirorHo 1 haml-getrcorC) 
>>o'e llint irorlofloii is tlio JJ T, verledex, a trisyllaUc An a lias crept into Had a moor, 
formerly spelt L/aci moor Cf also /Vonc-o Oerman, Johnson i ana, pti a pat, Lc , aud foot- 
tio/c(l), p 1 

•> Vn niflc) ly is a Uoinanco woril iritli Enffllali prefix and auilir 
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'biograph-<?;', change-///--^, coster-MO/z^e; , mang-/e (to tear), 

court-/d’; 

Note — jIAswc/~!seis a German word with a Romance suffix, maioh rsh 
and dazz h are Scandinavian words with English suffixes , htir (y is a Keltic 
word with an English suffix Add intrust (E + Scand ), recall (L + 
Scand ), a miss (E + Scand ), tntei lopei (L + Du ), ai ray (L + Scand ), 
atvl. sxjard (Scand + E ) So/nnarnbul tst is a Latin word with a Greek 
suffix , technic al is a Greek word with a Latin suffix 

III Compounds made up of words taken from different 
languages, as — 

{a) English and Frencli hand-let chief , man-servant, snap, 

dtagon, ai m-chatr, kmghi-ei t ant, lack-lustre, fit e-escape, 
tlut-meg, cut-mudgeon 

{b) French and English heit-loom, pasifj-time, piece-meal, 
bandy-legged, cox-comb, cox swain, beef-eater, gt and-faiher, 
tian-ley, lerb-stone, scape-goat, pi ess-gang 

(f ) Latin and English cupboard, mttl-bet ty, pedestal 

{d) English and Latin tar-paichng, gitet-don 

(e) Scandinaxian and English eider-duck, tein-dcer, dot -mouse, 
tit-mouse, logger -head 

(/) Keltic and English gun-wale, cod boat, a-kim-bo (w'lth 
E prefix) 

■{g') English and Keltic ic-tcle, tad-pole 

{h) English and Greek harpst-chotd 

(t) French and Scandinavian par{t)-take 

{k ) Greek and Latin mon-oculat, tnag-pie, gam-ut 

(/) Latin and Greek os-ttich 

{in ) Persian and Arabic check-mate ^ 

{ii ) Arabic and Persian iainar-tnd 
(o) Hebrew and English man-gold 


Synonyms 

86 Definition — Synonyms are words of the same grammat- 
ical class that have not the same but a similar meaning 

Thus the group, pride, vanity, conceit, aitogance, assurance, 
^ presumption, haugliiiness, insolence, are synonyms They contain 
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one general notion, but differ m the ivay m \\hich they express 
It. 1 his may be shown by the following sentences illustrating 
each — 

(c ) He took -i fridc m Iiis high birth nrd fimilj connections 
(^ ) He suspected that they were ridiculing him, and his vani/j> \\-\s 
wounded 

(e ) He IS \cr} ignorant, but full of roncat, thinking that he knows a 
great deal 

) He treated the woman with great atros^auce, asking her how such 
poor creature as she was, dared contradict a man of wealth and posmon\' 
like himself 

) How can }QU have the assteramt, after insulting me, to ask a fa\our 
at mj hands ? 

(/) I had llie ptesumf’tiou to dedicate to j ou a \er\ unlinished worl 
(j- ) He entered pompousl), stnitling and staring round upon those 
present with the utmost han^htn ess 

) On in/ complaining to the man that he had beaten nij dog without 
the slightest pro ’ocation, he replied, with great tttsoUna, that he on!> wished 
It had been the car’s master instead 

From the above sentences we see that the ftsoud mwi rates 
Iiighlj whit he reail) possesses the nnn is eager for the 
applause of others often on account of qualities he docs not 
possess , the coaaikd man has an oterw toning opinion of his^ 
own abilities , the ano^aul man has a suiireme contempt for all 
who differ from him in any waj , the man of assitrancv boldlj ])uts 
forward his claim to wint he Ins no nght to expect , the 
suiu'tig m-xn wall venture on doing things that others would shrink' 
from doing, the hau^hly nnn betra)s in his manners and 
deportment the pnde he feels while the man displays^ 

It by infiirtmg insult upon other people ^ 

A group of synonyms may often be illustrated by single 
phrases 

Thus — /eafmkss, tvsiocuotes, innoasit — 

(rt ) 1 1 arntlcss lunatic 

{0 ) an tnnocstoits drug 
(c,) aa victim 

87. Sketches of Synonyms — 1 he difference of meaning 
in some of the more common s3nonynis is briefl)' sketched below 
'J he student should illustrate these by forming sentences on the 
plan just given, or by bringing them into short jiicccs of v ntten 
composition 
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(i ) Notoriotis, famoTis, illustriotis, notable, renowned, 
noted — Notorious is ahi ays used m a bad sense , noted m either 
a good or a bad sense , the rest m a good sense A man is famous 
oi 1 enowned for his achievements , lUusti lous from his high rank , 
notable for some special act , notorious for his crimes , and noted 
for his pecuhanties 

(2 ) Remark, observe, notice — To observe is a general act, 
to leniark is a special act We observe a person’s demeanour , i\e 

1 email, proofs of it To notice is to observe m a cursor}' iiay 

« 

(3 ) Enormous, vast, huge, big, immense — Enormous 
means out of rule, and so is used of size or extent that is av kv ard 
or unpleasing , vast (from the same root as ‘ waste ’) refers to 
space, huge and big to bulk, huge being the stronger w ord , 
immense is that which cannot be measured 

^ {4 ) Import, meaning, sense — Import is the actual signi- 

fication of w ords as they stand Sense is the possible signification 
which they may have is the signification intended by 

the waiter Hence, an author may declare his meaning to be 
so and so , his words may bear that sense , but such may not be 
their obvious impoit 

(5 ) Amusement, diversion, recreation — Amusement is 
that vv hich occupies the vacant mind , diversion is that which turns 
the thoughts aside into a new direction , 7 ifc/ (?«*(?« is that which 
refreshes the mind after work Thus, football supplies the play- 
ers with lecreatwn, the spectators with amusement m watching 
the game, and with diveision m seeing the lu dicro us falls of some 
of the players 

(6 ) Timid, cowardly, timorous, dastardly — Timid ap- 
plies to a person’s state of mind or to his disposition , timoi ous only 
to his disposition, coivaidly and dastardly are used alike of 
character or conduct, dastaidly implying also meanness A 
timid man may, on certain occasions, be brave , a cowardly" xseeea. 
never 

i. (7) General, umversal — General means ‘relating to a 
genus or whole class ’ and is opposed to special (relating to a 
species) A man wans gewfz'fl’/ approbation when the community 
as a whole approves of his conduct, any particular individuals that 
may disapprove of it being left out of consideration So that 
geneial may be said to include the greater part or number of 
anything , while universal includes every particular part Pope 
generally, Homer is univei sally admired 
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(8 ) Lie, falsehood, untruth, deception, fiction — ^These 
words are arranged in order according to the diminishing amount 
of censure they imply Zte is an intentional violation of truth, 
and IS a more offensive word than falsehood, which again may be 
softened down into untruth, a deception is often accidental, 
while a fiction is merely something inv^ented or imagined ' 

(9) Discover, invent — VfG.dtscovc> something that existed 
before, but was unknown, we invent n&vi combinations Colum- 
bus discovered America , Galileo invented the telescope 

(10) Dismay, daunt, appal — Dismay denotes a state of < 
gloom) apprehension A man is dainitedhy a sudden obstacle, 
he IS appalled by what raises a sense of overwhelming terror 

(11) Glad, dehghted, gratified, merry — Delighted ex- 
presses a stronger sense of pleasure than glad , while gratified 
implies that we owe our gladness to another, we show by our 
actions or bearing when we are men y 

(12 ) Give, confer, grant — Give is the general term , confer 
implies superior authority in the giver, we giant'o.xi answer to 
a petition 

(13 ) Hahit, custom — Habit is the internal principle that 
prompts us to external action or custom A habit of devotion 
leads to the custom oi praying But we say, ‘ He had a of 
doing so,’ not custom, ‘There was a custom among the Jews,’ 
not habit 

(14) Transient, transitory, fleeting — T/ansient is short, 
even at the best, tiansitory is having the nature of transient, 
fleeting is actually passing away' as, ‘to consider the fleeting 
hours of this tiansitoiy life made but a transient vm^ression on 
his stubborn soul ’ 

(15) Liberty, freedom — Libeidy implies previous con-- 
straint , freedom, absence of constraint at the present moment A 
slave IS set at libeity, his master has always been free 

(16) Liberal, generous, charitable — Libeial implies an 
absence of servile niggardliness, geneious, a nobleness of feeling, 
placing others before oneself, chaiitable points to the spirit of 
love or kindness in which an action is done 

(17 ) Sensuous, sensual, sensitive, sensible, sentient, 
sentimental — Sensuous, addressing the senses, is often used as a 
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uiive IS quick to take impressions , sensiOic is capable 


IS ha\ing the faculty ok feeling, sadi- 
of feeling- ^ j 


lewd , sensitive is quid 
of taking them, scutieut 

IS having an excess of fei.-iinu,-^ --- /-■ v ; ' 

(i8) ^Grave, sober/ serious, solemn — becauhc of 
weighty ot important considerations, opposed to lent} sober, 
because of the absence of what exhilarates, opposed to flighti- 
ness se?toHs, because of reflection opposed to sportneness 
solemn, because of something peculiar and rare, often with the 
idea of religious aw e , as, a solemn promise, a solemn silence 


(19) Syanpatliy, compassion, fellow-feelmg, pity — Sym- 
pathy IS generally felt for our equals when in distress , conipasston 
for our inferiors, w ith an effort to relie\ e them , ptiy docs not 
imply any sense of connection with the object pitied we pity a \ 
condemned criminal , felloiv-feeltne; inijilies this sense of connec- 
tion, and may refer to joyful as well as to sad circumstances 


(20 ) Leave, quit, forsake, desert, relmquisli, renounce, 
abandon — lo leave is the general term wi. have persons or 
things with the intention of returning we (]uii or abandon 
things, and forsake or desert persons, — whereto we return no 
more, to foisakc and to generally imply fault in the person 
who does so , to rdtnquish implies regret, to 7 i,nouvc<, is to leave 
in a formal or public manner, to abandon is to leave hopelessly 
and entirely 


(21) Trifling, trivial — S. /r(/7/;ty matter is one merely of 
small importance a trivial matter is a small matter made too 
much of ' Tiivial implies contempt, tnfling do&s not 




dll 


IS opposed to 

■y,^xy alert, negligent, to diligent indoLnt, to active 

taking 

ttouble,^, a negligent man dislikfcs tailing care , and an indolert 
man dislikes being roused or-disquieted 

(23) Temp oral, ‘temporary — Tt mpora I me'\ns relating to 
time, as opposed to eternity , temporary means lasting only for 
a time Ihe affairs of this w’orld are temporal , our pleasure 
m looking at an echpsfe of the moon is icinpoi ary 


(24) SiUy, foolish, stupid, simple —6’///)' often denotes 
deficiency of intellect, foolish, an abuse of intellect Foolish 
implies blame, silly, contempt, stupid expresses a cloudy per- 
. ception of exerjthing, simple implies a want of that quick- 
sightedness which comes from experience of the ways of the 
world or from natural shrewdness 
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(25 ) Continuous, continual, perpetual, eternal — A 
contimcous action is one that is uninterrupted as long as it lasts , 
conii 7 ii'al is that i\hich is constantly renew ed and recurring, though 
interrupted \ storm of rain is contmuous , a succession of 
show ers is continual Perpetual is that w hich is both continuous 
and lasting as ‘ perpetual motion ’ eternal is lasting through all 
the past as well as the future 


(26 ) E-eligious, pious, righteous, godly, devout — 
Peli^ous means scrupulous in one’s conduct towards God , pious 
implies a reference for what is good and a desire to do good , 
^^odly mears endeavounng to be like God , devout, de\oted to the 
worship and seiwace of God, i.hile iightcom means upright and 
honest in one s dealings 


■ (27 ) Strict, severe — St net is used of one who likes to keep 

closeh to rules and regulations , severe, of one who keeps so close 
to them as to punish the slightest mfnngeme' ^t 

|‘ (28 ) Permit, allow, suiFer — To peinut is to gue a decided 

Ijacquiescence to allosu is to abstain from refusal to suffer is not 
to opfTose a thing, though our feelings are against it A school- 
master mat suffei a fault to pass unnoticed , ma} alloxo his scholars 
occasionally to talk in the class-room , and pemnt their going out 
of the room 


(29 ) Command, injunction, order — Command is the 
loftier term, as in ‘ command of the Queen ’ , an» injunction 
comes from some friendly authorit}, often as to general conduct, 
an ordei from some arranging or directing authorit}, as to parti- 
cular acts A senant receives oidcis to do something for his 
master, but injuncltons to be careful and jiainstaking ^ 

) Delightful, dehcious — Delightful is applied 
* th*c pleasures of the mind*^nd to those of the senses, except 


taste , ddicioui, only to those of the senses 
delightful, a fruit is delicious 


An excursion is^ 


(31) Character, reputation — Character is the sum of a 
man’s qualities which mark him as good or bad , leputationxs 
what people think of those qualities, as far as they know them 
A dishonest man has a bad chaiacter , but if he manages to 
conceal his dishonesty, he may have a good reputation 


(32 ) Part, portion — Part is the general term , a portion 
IS a part set aside for a, special purpose A friend may go part 
‘ -of the way home with you, a daughter receives a vcidsniiga poriion 
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neans fitted for society ; 
i j social science 

' tive, effectual — T hese 
but differ slightly m then 
fiiacious remedy, yyhich is 
rom an effiaciit pli} sician, 


1 stronger expression than 
, vre admit that y\e are 


;st motion , to stay is to 
nan may stop m the street^ 
his fnend’s house, Zi- 

yaolation of the law of a 
law , sin is a yaolation of 
ne , idleness is a vice 


e — Passive means doing 
durance , impassive means 
blunted Patient refers 
' itient w'hen he submits to 
ve, when he submits to a 
en he submits to a wTong 

(39) Sunulate, dissimulate — To simulate is to pretend to 
be yy hat you are not , to dissimulate is to hide w hat you really are 
A thief dressed up as a poheeman practises simulation , a detec- 
tiye in plain clothes practises dissimulation 

(40) Visitor, visitant — Visitor is the common term , but 
we should speak of an angel as a celestial visitant, not visitor 

88 Additional Groups of Synonyms — Additional groups 
of sjnonjms, without meanings attached, are giyen below It 
yvill be a useful exercise for the student to distinguish their 
meanings and illustrate them in short pieces of written compo- 
sition 

1 Power, strength, force, authority 

2 Anger, vexnUon, annoyance, wrath, resentment 

3 Vusdom, lenming, acqaaintance, knowledge 

4 Unnatural, non mlund, preternatural, supernatural 

5 Jocose, funny, ludicrous, ridiculous, absurd 

6 Build, erect, construct 
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7 Bn.\ery, courage, gallantrj, fortitude 

S Deference, rc'^pcct, \enention 

9 rrvnk, candid, ingenuous 

10 Timuhtj, sh\ ness, bashfulness, diffidence 

11 Treacher) , treason 

12 Useful, adianfageous, expedient 

13 Hast), premature, precipitate 

14 Pain, grief, sorrow, agon), anguish 

15 Auihcniic, genuine 

16 Coinpreliend, understand, apprehend 

17 Gentle, tender, kind, mild 

iS See, behold, discern, porceiic 

19 Return, restore, surrender 

20 Dangerous, penloiis, hazardous 

21 Compulsion, restraint, constraint 

22 Figure, emblem, s)mbol, l)pL 

23 Occurrence, event, circumstance 

24 btiperfluous, needless, unnccessarj 

25 Obvious, clear, evident 

26 Tell, sa), relate, recount, describe 

27 CustoiTiar), fashionable, conventional 

2S Accomplish, effect execute, achieve 

20 Adversiiv, calamilx, raiserv , tribulation 

30 Imagination, fanev 

31 Teach, instruct, inform, educate 

32 Civil, courteous, affable, polite 

33 Linger, loiter, sta) 

34, Implacable, unrelenting, inexorable 

35 Secret, hidocn, covert, tacit 

j6 SI), canning, craft), deceitful 

37 Vvancious, niiserl), sting), penurious 

38 Pardon, forgive, excuse 

39 Faith, bclitf, crcdulit) 

40 Privac), retirement, solitude, loneliness, desolation 

41 Lnv), emulation, nvalr), jealous) 

42 \utocrat, despot, tyrant, monarch 

43 \\ It, humour 

44 Lrror, mistake, blunder 

45 Dcxlcrit), address, skill, cleverness 

46 Bias, prepossession, prejudice 

47 Aversion, antipath), dislike, hatred, repugnance 

48 Fncmy, antagonist, adversar), opponent 

49 Reproof, reprimand, censure, remonstrance, reproach 

50 Distinguish, discriminate 

51 Savage, barbarian 

52 Slang, cant 

53 Allude, refer 

54 Apt, liable, Iikcl) 

55 Couple, pair 

56 Remember, recollect 

57 Truth, truism 

58, Truth, veracit) 

59 Revenge, vengeance 

Co Exceptional, exceptionable 

Ci Corporal, coqrorc.al 
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62 Signification, significance 

63 Barbarism, barbantj 

64 Fatalism, fatality 

65 Vulgarism, Milgarity 

66 Communism, communitj 

67 Opportiinil) , occasion, juncture 

68 Uestiii) , destination 

89 A knott ledge of Derivation is often of great use in 
distinguishing betvteen the sjnonyms of a language For 
example — 

(tj ) Repentance, penitence, contrition, compunction, 
remorse — Repentance eixxd. penitence (both containing L pana, 
punishment) consist m patn felt for wrong doing, contutwn 
(L cant} it us, worn away) is to be huised in one’s mind for 
sorrow , conipnnction (from L conipuiutus, jiierced through) is tc 
feel a prick or stmg , remoise (from I jcinoisits, bitten again) 
IS to have a gna^tung pain 

(b ) Common, vulgar, ordinary —Common (from L com- 
munts, shared by all alike) is opposed to ‘ rare ’ , vulqai (from 
L vidgus, the mob) is opposed to ‘polite’ ordinary (from 
L oidtnem, a class) is opposed to ‘distinguished ’ 

(c ) Contagious, epidemic, endemic — A contagioiii (from 
L con, with, tango, I touch) disease is one communicated b) 
contact an epidemic (Gk epi, demos, upon the people) is a 
disease that comes upon or attacks for a tunc a whole district 
while an endemic (Gk en, demos, in or among the people) disease 
IS one that permanently prevails in a particular neighbourhood 

Homonyms ’ 

90 Definition — Homonyms (Gk homon)moi, having the 
same name) are words, in the same language, which, though 
distinct in origin and meaning, have the same form and sound 
Thus date, a i)oint of time, is derived from the Latin datum, 
given, whereas date, the fruit, comes from the Cixe.e:V daktnlos, 
a finger Similarly, there are three baiks, all of different 
meaning and derivation thus, haik, a ship, is from Low Latin 
harca, a sort of ship, the bark of a tree is from the Swedish 
bark, nnd, and to baik, of a dog, is from O E beoican, a 
variant of brecan, to break This sameness of form m words is 
caused by the gradual dropping away of letters and endings- 
hy which they were once distinguished from one another 


• lor rt reference list of ilic commoner Honi< n> ms see H 
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91 Apparent Homonyms — ^^Ve meet ^ith not a few words 
of the same fonn and pronunciation, w hich the student w ould, at 
first sight, imagine to be Homonyms, but which may be traced 
back to the same root Thus sco/e, to mark, and score, the 
number tw enty, both come from O E jri?;, a notch, a common 
method of reckoning so sutf, an action at law, and siitf, a set, as 
m ‘a suti of clothes,’ can both be traced to F sjiivjc (p p smt), 
to follow, in the two senses of to pursue vind to form a series The 
principal words of this kind are — 


angle 

defer 

lean 

pel 

stem 

band 

fast 

111 e 

poach 

taper 

bank 

hnc 

l.mp 

port 

top 

beam 

fleet 

long 

liorlcr 

trace 

bit 

gull 

mail 

prank 

tract 

brief 

hack 

muscle 

primi. 

trick 

club 

hide 

palm 

pupil 

saiilt 

court 

kind 

peck 

row 

ware 

deal 

he 

pen 

share 

wise 


DouBLcrs ' 

92 Defituiton — Doublets are wor'ds which, though differing 
m form and meaning, ha\e the^ame dernatioii They arc, there 
fore, the con\erse of Homonyms Thus, custom and costume arc 
both den\ed from the Hatin cousuctudincm, zwslom. , bcaLeruxid. 
pitcher can both be traced back to the Greek lukos, an earthen 
WIne-^essel , and tulip (I* tuhpari) and lurlmit (F tolopari) both 
come from the same 1 urkish word or dulberid, a turban, 
which the flower was sujiposcd to resemble 

93 The difference in form frequently arises from the fact 
that a word of Latin or Greek origin comes to us first through 
one of the Romance languages, esjiccially the French, and then 
IS introduced afresh direct from the Hatin or the (ireek Thus 
the lerb dtsirc comes from the Old French desutr, which is 
denved from the I^tin destderare, to long for, while its 
doublet, desidtrafc, comes directly from the Latin word Again, 
fact comes immediately from the I^tm factum, a 'thing done , 

Its doublet, comes from the simc Hatin word through the 
French fait 

In some instances contraction or corruption has gnen rise to 
the tw o forms '1 bus valet is only a shortened form of varlct , 
and IS a contracted form of emriiet, O E a,meite, which was 


^or n rrff rence lift of tlie coimiioncr DouMtt** sec Ai^ipendix B 
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successively shortened into amette, amet, amt, ant Hatchment 
IS a corruption of atch'ment, short for atchievement, the old form 
of achievement , and diamond is a corruption of adamant 

94 Doublets sometimes differ but sbglitly in form and 
meaning, as amend and emend amend (with noun amendment') 
IS the general term, as in ‘to amend one’s life,’ emend (with 
noun emendation) is the particular term, as m ‘ to emend a proof- 
sheet ’ Depositary is the person iMth whom you deposit a thing, 
depository is the place where you deposit it Essay is the 
general term, assay is generally used of the testing of metals 
Endue is merely an older spelling of endoio Similarly we have 
to squall and to squeal, to thrash and to tin esli, gentle and genteel, 
coniplacent (gratified) and complaisant (civil) Set ^eant is the 
usual form V hen the vord is used in a military sense , seijeant, 
vhen It IS used in a legal sense Accounts und accountant are the 
general terms , but we ivrite ‘ Clerk of the Accompts ’ and some- 
times ‘ Accomptant-GeneTal ’ Similarly v e find ‘ Compti oller- 
General,’ not Controller , and ‘ His Honor the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor,’ rather than ‘ His Honour ’ Sometimes the difference is 
merely one of grammatical class thus, en'velop, practise, pi ophesy, 
coquet are verbs envel’ope, practise, pi ophecy, coquette are nouns 
Stayed is the participial, staid is the adjectival form Accessory is 
generally used as a noun, accessaiy as an adjective 

95 Apparent Doublets — ^There are some words which 
differ but slightly m form from each other, but which have quite a 
different derivation and meaning Thus venal (L venum, sale) 
means ‘ mercenary ’ , venial (L venia, pardon) means ‘ excusable ’ 
Gamble, to play for money, is of English derivation, being a 
frequentative of game , gambol, to frisk , comes from the Latin 
Similarly w e have gi isly, hideous, and grizzly, grey , council, an 
assembly, and counsel, advice , collision, conflict, and collusion, 
concerted fraud , ivave, to brandish, and waive, to relinquish , 
lose, to part w ith, and loose, to release , pallet, a bed, palette, for 
colours, zxA palate, the roof of the mouth 

’ 96 Words confused — ^There are many words of a like 
denvalion which are liable to confusion, as — 

Affect, to act upon, and Effect, to accomplish 

Allusion, reference, ,, Illusion, deception 

Compliment, expression of regard, ,, Complement, full amount 
Dependence, reliance, „ Dependency, a colony 

one who removes from ,, Immigrant, one who settles in a 
his owm country, foreign country 

Imperious, ,, ra/, relating to empire 

Ingenious, skilful, „ Ingenuous, candid 
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yuncitoti, ict of joining, -ind Jttncfitre, a critical time 

gi\en to luMiry, „ Luxnnaut, nch in growth 

Mon cutar} , listing a moment, ,, Momcutous, important 

Physic, medicine, ,, Physiq.ie, bodilj constitution 

Premises, buildings, iS.c , ,, Pieniissts, propositions 

Pniictpal, chief, i chief person, ,, Pni cipL, i pnmarj truth 

Degradation of Words 

97 There is "i class of words, used at first with a good or a 
neutnl meaning, which ha\e since gradually deteriorated, until 
they ha\e at length acquired a bad meaning or at least have 
lost the dignified position which thej once held This has often 
arisen from the lowering m worth of the person or the thing 
whereto the word was originally applied, or from the genend 
expenence that failure and misfortune are more common than 
success and prosperit) Sometimes inferior persons or things 
liav'c taken to themselves supenor designations to hide their 
deficiencies, and so have dragged the words down to their 
own level , while, occasional!}, the confusion of one word with 
another (cf oondagi, S lOO) has caused the degradation m mean- 
ing of one of them 

98 Examples — ^Thus, cumtms; and aajiy meant, at first, 

'knowang’ and ‘skilful , it was soon found, however, that men 
•often used their knowledge and skill to deceive their fellows, 
and thus the words themselves were brought into bad odour, and 
came to mean ‘ w il} ’ and ‘ deceitful ’ 1 he same thing happened 

to attful and artifice, which now gcncrall} imply a dishonest skill 
The word imsil (V Ituicdlc, a spark) once signified anything 
that sparkled or glistened , but, owing to men’s experience m 
the vanity of outward show, it has gained its present meaning 
■of fair to the eye but really worthless So the word villain 
meant originall) a labourer on the farm or villa , then, a serf, 
and lastl} a man with the qualities of a serf, a scoundrel Boor 
{Du boLi, a peasant), chin I, Jniavt menial, vaiht (^ox vassalcf, 
dim of vassal), (the same word as caftive) have acquired 
bad or inferior meanings in the same way The word slave 
meant, in Slavonic, ‘glonous’, but large numbers of the Slav- 
onians or Slaves were, m early times, captured and held in 
bondage by the Germans, and hence the word itself became 
degraded Similarly the O E sasli^, ‘ blessed, ’ from being 
applied to half-witted jiersons, appears in later English as silly, 
‘ foolish ’ Simple (L simplex, one-fold), meaning originall) ‘ plain, 
artless,’ has also gamed the sense of ‘ foolish ’ by a similar pro- 
cess Jndiffefcnt properly means neither good nor bad , when 
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bv list. If, il !<; nou npj^Iied to \,h.nt i. ntfur hul linn good 
■W itli the dc( line of diniln, its ttrtns lost tJicir loft) me mmg 
nnd ssords like h, ore nuu mud oiil) m 

luinfirniis ^ itire 


99 Litoiary Dogmdatlon ofWoidn liLsitle* 'he 
ln\u ,\l'-o tlu It'oan f>e"ndation find dn ition) of words 
I luis I'uih'fnit, jo^h, ) (ju^l is Jusis, uju'ar tfri\ o were 

ont I digniin d words (on\c^>tii[; no shn,; or hidicfuu. notion 
On the ntliti Innd, oW > nnd f.tti n Johnsins time ^ cre 
rt:,' irdtd 'i<‘ low \t)rds ' w is oiitc mefuls o jfo iiu nl wo'^cl. 

IS < ntiij) Hindi d ()! the sh ig words /•/’',.! liiilrl, and rnff, 
to sit d I ht hvb'id siif fJiini, when u w is fir^t Kitroduttd m 
1) J77’;t " ts looVid up in ns -i * nt u' hulu toils term 
lOD Table of Dotvraded Worclo ~ I lit following tilde 
HOinitrisC's lilt prinnp il words o! tlm < hss 


woi n 


t AI I Iff I sj 

nr' p \t»i T' I 

Ji/lt'; iiir r 


one f > i! i;f rnluffiriv 

H n il kr, fo iiitiL ,,'s’ cr 

S/Tr^il/ 


cwt'ni It 

insjlt 

4utf 1 ii\ 


CO iri,’’c 

Iisioe! 

It 'o 


atiii p c, ti' t 

fvM »! liccknis 

!/*/- >‘'t 


(Itucl im i) trjs'aii'l 

ft irfiii 



iriiOi' 

no 1 Liuitnu 

Uftf'i 


1 I lltls' 

- 1 i-i ! aeic 

r fSf 


1 pO it ill>„ 

n enhuuns 

1 II ' Ch 1 


con In' I > 

pres irip'un it 

/<il 


hunt t< 

\-ir> ril 

/•<■ n r ' 


rO Ik, 

Uirbiib n* 

f, ” " 


“ri itift in' I’mt tenure 

SCOl'll lc 

/•;< iJ 


n biltic 

1 nno\ ipinrrcl 

Crtj* 


to I'Is 

III (iiiit fiiili 

C‘tt tr 


n r inti o i i 

1 (htiorrnis tonclusion 

Crt Tl', 


lo jiiitcc 

lo IihniL 

C/cti 


In csi lint ronfiv'ate 

lo nek 111 t 

n-;/ 


CIS line I, rifinisl 

polite 

Ciliir-n 


riinili 

nwl uanl 

tVi' fici 


nlloncu 

coiisp'nci 

Conn it 


rinlion 

cvlii'spnnl no mn 

Co in ft it 


n coin irmlntioii 

1 vpiiti wis iiiiii'tum 

P'l IT" ^10 


n t>ii|> ilor knittr 

n lose iKipiihr Icntler 

Pontnre 


win ksl 

■‘(reeUill) n oiksl 

Dnto'nti 


wcU 

Iiccniums 

DJ{ 


fi poriton 

n scint) porlion 

Pvn 


jiulcmcni 

conikiiiii Uion 

Proil-it)- 


exccssn cnc<s 

311 cscc^snc crime 

rqttr 1 lit 


to call two dungs b) the to speal ilccuitfull) 
saiuL noiwu 

• < f Sl|.« 1 

fcrwortlj 5 fehnfi l\ \nl l!iW 

too 1 jiappi*«e ctUi a frolic or 

tn htr o«nj ruJ 

rr Innotia 

r »j 

* ^71 / m4 It nolle Jutlof t 

"5 In itofi fnjr U'>ntl t» | 

6ofr fi3f IV iHva^rhfil Icr (•cm in ' 


(rotn Vn)uK trliirh i iirl< 


WORD 

Faction 

Fain 

Forg,. 

Fulson/c 

Gossip 

Gross 

Grotc squc 

Heathen 

Homely 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Imp 

Impertinent 

Imputation 

Indolence 

InsoLnt 

Legend 

Lcic’d 

Libel 

Libertine 

Litmbei 

Ifaudht 

Mean 

Meddling 

Minion 

Mtscieanl 

Obsequious 

Offietous 

Peculiar 

Pedant 

Peevish 

Pert 

Pittance 

Plausible 

Pompous 

Prejudice 

Ptesently 

Pretence 

Quaint 

Pascal 

Resentment 

Retaliation 

Retribution 

Rogue 

Sad 

Sanctimonious 

Sensual 

Sententious 

Servility 

Specious 

Subservience 


WORDS 

EARLIER USE 
"I partj 
inclined 
to f-ibncate 
surfeiting 

a sponsor in Baptism 
large 

pantomimic 
a heath rlneller 
familiar 

an uneducated person 
feeble bodied 
a scion, offspring 
not pertinent 
a charge 
insensibility 
uncommon 
a chronicle 
unlearned 
a writing 
a freethinker 
a pawn, pledge 
penitential 
common 
taking part 
a darling 
an unbelieier 
obedient 

kind, serviceable 
particular 
a school master 

childish 

smart 

a monk’s portion 
jiraisew orthy 
magnificent 
judging beforehand 
without delay 
a purpose, pretext 
neat 

a common fellow 
feeling 
requital 
requital 

a wandering beggar 

serious 

devout 

sensuous 

pithy 

slavery 

fair looking 

submission 


5 ^ 

DEGR VDED USE 
a cabal 

compelled by need 
to counterfeit 
disgusting 
a chatterbox 
coarse 
ludicrous 
a psgan' 
plain, rude 
a exarq person 
feeble minded 
a little deni 
impudent 

a reproachful chaige 
idleness 
contemptuous 
a fabulous story 
vicious, licentious 
a defamatory' writing 
a rake 

useless t'l cumbrous things- 
sickly sentimental 
base 

meddlesome 

an unworthy favourite 

a villain 

sen lie 

meddlesome 

eccentric 

one who makes a displays 

of learning 
fretful 
saucy 

a scanty portion 
seemingly praiseworthy 
ostentatious 
unfavourable judging 
with short delay 
a false pretext 
odd 

a vv icked fellow 
angry feeling 
rev engc 
punishment 
a scamp 
sorrow ful 
hy pocritical 
voluptuous , 
grandiloquent 
slavishness 

superficially fair looking 
base submission 


1 Paganis it*eIflromL paganus iivillii"er 
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WORD 

EARLIER USE 

DEGRADED 

Taivdty 

shoivy 

vulgarly showy 

Tempt 

to test 

to entice 

Traduce 

to convict 

to defame 

Trivial 

common 

trifling 

Uncouth 

imknoivn 

aukward 

Vile 

chevp 

worthless 

Vihfy 

to hold cheap 

to abuse 

Voluble 

fluent 

loquacious 

JVistaci e 

a wise person 

a simpleton 

Wizard 

a sage 

a sorcerer 


Eleyation of Wokds 

101 'Words that have improved m their meaning are few 
in comparison with words that have deteriorated Fond, m 
Shakspere’s time, meant ‘foolish’, it then came to mean 
‘foolishly affectionate’ or ‘over-sangume,’ a meaning ivhich it 
still retains , hut it now usually means * very affectionate 
Similarly, to doie originally meant to be foolish now, in ‘ to dote 
upon a thing,’ it means to show excessive liking for it Nice (L 
nescimn, ignorant), down to about AD 1580, also meant 
‘foolish’, then it gained the sense of ‘fastidious’, and lastly 
that of ‘delicious or ‘pleasing’ Imaginative, in Chaucer’s 
time, meant ‘suspicious’, Bacon uses busy m the sense of 
‘restless,’ a meaning still retained m ‘busy-hody' Hazard and 

jeopardy (O F yen parti, a divided game, m which the chances 
are even) w'ere originally mere gaming terms "We find shrewd 
m Chaucer with the sense of wicked 3, it now means sharp, 
clever "Words like genet ous, gentle, ingenuous (all from root gan, 
to beget) originally implied only noble birth but now" they imply 
nobleness of character Soldiet, literally ‘one who receives 
soulde or pay ’ (Low" L solidus, a piece of money), has gamed 
a higher meaning than that of a mere mercenary Party-names 
often belong to this class thus JJhtg and Toty w"ere once terms 
of contempt , and Radical has almost lost its reproachful apiili- 
■cation The term Christian was once a mere nickname, as also 
were Quaker, Methodist, and Teefotalet 

^ ^ 102 Table of elevated words — The following table com- 
prises the principal words of this class 


1 Cf ilio \erb/onrf^e, tocfircss 2 Cf dotagci doiiivd 

3 'Urc^o'd stlH retfiins line mcaninp fn ‘to do one a (i c ♦ bad) turn ’ iS/<retf, th© 

jioun, once meant a knave, male or female t it now means a scoldm^ 
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\\ ORDS 

EVRLIER USE 

6 

ELEVATED USE 

Admit c * 

to wonder at 

to approve of 

Atti pj 

to injure 

to vex 

Att h 

cowardly, knavish 

waggish 

Jit a i. 

fine 

courageous 

CoDt/ittiioir 

fellow , rogue 
thoughtful 

comrade 

Cot siduatt. 

kind 

Coy 

disdainful 

shy 

Daitdh 

to cajole 

to toss m the arms 

Dehcati 

aolttptuon« 

tender, refined 

Dtp fettu 

distrust, suspicion 

self distrust, modesty 

Ettittla'toit 

enii 

competition 

1 at trtttc 

elTeminate 

w onnnly 

Glortou^ 

boastful 

famous 

Ktitsdit 

a youth, servant 

a title of honour 

Lay 

plebeian 

secular 

LtUtnl 

lavish 

generous 

Letter 

to prow 1, he a tramp 

to delay 

I^uxttty 

sensuality, lust 

pleasurable indulgence 

Marshal 

a groom 

a title of honour 

M(.ihantc 

a dnidgc, a low fellow 
a freebooter 

a workman 

jVcim'Bji lut* 

a mountain dweller 

PaUtati. 

to cloak (a fault) 

to cMcnuatc (a fault) 

Pctiurj 

pcniinousntss 

pov erty 

Pres ft 1 ^ 1 . 

imposture 

credit, renown 

PoJtttaatt - 

a trickster 

a statesman 

Pm cl me 

seize 

buy 

Rdtgtous 

monastic 

pious 

Sei me 

free from anviety , easy 

safe 

Sturi) 

reel less 

resolute 

Unhaf-py 

w icked 

miserable 

VersatiL 

ficl le 

smart, ready 
lo adore 

Worship'^ 

lo honour 

WtekhuP 

w ickcd 

miserable 


Disguised Words ^ 

103 Defimhon — Disguised words are words whose origin 
and dcrnahon haie become obscured b) reason of some irrcgu- 
larit) or other peculiarity m the form m w Inch thej have reached 
us through successn e generations of speakers 

This obscurity or disguise has arisen from \arious causes, the 
pnncipal of which are tlic four following — 

104 I Ignorant or popular corruptions, resulting from 
false ideas about the derivation of the words or from a desire to 


I Tbo older tncinins Is retmned m ‘ » note of ailmlration (!) ’ 

5 Tills word, In Amcricn, setms lo be rcvcrtlnsr to Its cttlicr use 
3 II oTthip, aarihip/ul, applied to tnijors, S-t , still mcna ‘ honour, ‘ liononrahlt.,' 
* V Kretc'i may still mean a ‘ rillain ’ 

•* For on eiplanatory list of Ilissnijcd W orde, set Appendix C 
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make them look English People transformed a Mord that they 
could not understand (often, for instance, a ord of foreign origin) 
into something which, to them, gave some sort of sense or which 
at any rate had a more familiar sound 

Thus the garden vegetable a word of Greek ongin, 

was turned in popular sjiccch into spa7]0W gtass , the French 
evjiression quclqtic chose (something), meaning a trifle, a small 
delicacy, was anglicised into kukshaivs and regarded as a plural 
form Similarly baltkineitt has, in its deriv^ation, nothing to do 
with battle^ but is a corruption of the old French word baslilenietti, 
a fortification, from the old hreneh bnslit, to build 1 he verb 
cmbalke, to furnish with battlements, is a similar malformation 
Obsolete words or parts of words were specially liable to this 
corruption thus fany has no connection with y^7/7, but should 
be spelt fciety, from M E faetie, enehantment ’ , and to blindfold 
IS a corruption of an older form bliudfclden^ to strike blind In 
this latter instance we see that tlie corruption has caused a 
change in the meaning as well as m the fonn of the word , the 
same thing has happened with fat boil, w Inch properly means to 
boil thoioughly (L ferbullin), but now means to boil tn fait, from 
a notion that the word is made up of fart and boil 

105 II False analogry or the confusion of one word with 
iinother Ihus an I has been inserted in could (M E coiidl) 
to make it like should and would, m which the / is part of the 
loot An s has been inserted m island (M E iland) to make 
it like isle (L insula), and ih)me (M E r/wr) is so spelt from 
confusion with rhythm (Gk ihythmos) Colleague ought to be 
written collegiic (L collcga, one sent on a mission w ith another), 
but IS spelt as if it meant ‘one /caorrcf/ with another ’ Afford, 
affright, acciitscd are so spelt from a supposed analogy with words 
that begin with af-, acc- in Latin, thej should be spelt a/bid, 
afiight, 'acuised This confusion often gives nse to homonyms 
thus, feud (M E fede), hatred, came to be so spelt through its 
being mistaken with feud (Low L feiidutn), a fief, from which 
comes the adjectiv'c feudal Gauntlet, in ‘ to run the gauntlet,’ 
ought to be written gantlofe or gatlofe (i e , ‘ a running dowm a 
lane’) but became confused with gauntlet, a glov^e Whitsunday 
was originally White Sunday, but whitehecame confused with wit 

106 III Contraction or curtailment, arising from lazi- 
ness or rapiditj' of pronunciation Thus bain is a contracted form 
of O E ber-un, barley-house , daisy is M E dayesye, day’s eye, and 


1 lloncG faiiM 18 rroperly fln nbstrnrt nouD, tbe concrete noun bcing/atfi an elf Compiro 
llic uHo Qifmjnxm ( = poguoisin) Xov pagan 
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J>roxy IS merelj' a vulgar contrachon of piocinacy Similarly palsy 
IS a shortened form of M E palesy (F pai alyste, GL pa7 alysis) 
Ahns has been reduced from si\ syllables to one, thus alms = M 
E almis — Q E oslmo-ssc^Gi. eleemoyne (the animal) is 

merely a curtailed form of the older mold-warp, mould-throver , 
just as ca7iter is an abbreviation of Ca7iterb7iry gallop, the easy 
pace at which pilgnms rode to Canterbury Similarly 7710b is 
short for L 77iobile V7ilgiis, the fickle multitude , fac-swnle for L 
Jacf 71771 si7/tile, a thing made in imitation of anotlier JFtg, again, 
IS a curtailed form of pcmuig, itself a disguised word ^ , as va7i is 
of ca7 ava7i, cab of cabriolet, bits of omnibus, plot of complot, fence 
of defuicc, stoiy of histor} , spot t of dispoi t, spend of dispend, sti ess 
of distress, fray of affray, spite of despite, peal of appeal 

107 IV The addation or the I’emoval of a letter at 
the beginning or the end of words '1 hus the letter h has dropt 
off before able, which should be iintten liable iff liabilts, fit), 
at bom IS probably a corruption of hat hour iffl E heibeinoe, shel- 
ter, lodging) , it, ostlei (cf host, hostel), oitolan, the bird haunting 
gardens iff hoiius), should be hit, hostlei, Iwitolan An h has 
been wrongly prefixed to h-atchnient ( = achievement, § 93), to 
h-azaid (Sp azar, a die), iihich has also appended, to h-eimtt 
( = eremite), and to h-ostage ( L obsidcm) 

The letter d has been added, for the sake of emphasis, to hol-d 
(of a ship), iihich should be hole (Du ho) , to boun-d (ready 
to go), gtzzat-d (^ 55, Note i), hin-d, (M E lime, a servant, 
App A ), len-d, mould (pattern), ribban-d,- soun-d, stian-d (of a 
rope), cxpoun-d, compoun-d 

The letter!' has been appended, for the same reason, to anaen-t, 
bclies-i, biag^ai-t (^55, Note i), cormoran-t, cai nes-t (a pledge), 
hois-t (for hoise), maigen-t (non mat ^in), /lagcan-t, pa/chmen-t, 
peasan-t, pheasan-t, lampai-t, hran-t The letter / has dropt off 
{rom. scrip, which should be (L scriptum, nwnhnf) , efrom 
sham, which is the same n ord as shame , and s from paddle, \\ Inch 
should be spaddlc (little spade, ApJj A ) 

There is a curious group of words whose disguise has been 
caused by the coalescing of the article with its substantive in 
popular pronunciation, and then, when the two were written 
dowm and had to be separated, by the separation being made at 
the wrong place Thus addei is O E nceddie, and ought to be 


1 Penicig = pet leijge = pericicle = ptrule 
- Or, through coDhision v itii hand J'ibhoa does net tale the d 
3 Cf ‘ Xhi.} honed up the muitsail jF D 
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spelt naddei , but ‘ a uadder ’ being pronounced ‘ anadder/ tlie 
11 came to be regarded as belonging to the article, and the ivords 
Avere -written doii n as ‘ an adder ' The same thing happened 
A\nth apron (O F uapcron^ a napkin), \nth auga (M E navegoi, 
nave-piercer), ivith orangL \Ve.r‘i naianj),\\\^\ ouch (M E noiuhi), 
and with umfue (M E nompeie, i e, non-pea, odd man) 
Conversely, the n of the article has adhered to the substantive in 
navt (M E CiVfe), in ntcLnanie (O E eLc-namc, an addiPonal 
name), in \~niggot—ningot=ingof) Similarly nonce, m 
‘ for ihe nonce ’ (O E for /hen ones) is the same w ord as once, 
and the phrase means ‘ for the occasion ’ , as a\ e still say ‘ for 
this once ‘ 
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CHAPTER 

ACCIDBNCE AISTD SYNTAX 

108 The Alphabet — ^The English Alphabet consists of 
t^^enty-s^\‘ letters, ^\hlch represent two great divisions of sounds — 

(<7) FotVih — These are o/>tn sounds, that is, m uttenng them, 
the emitted breath is modified, but it is not interrupted by any of 
the organs of speech coming m contact with one another as a, 0 
(pronounced a/i, oh) 

(h) Consonants — 1 hese arc o/osett sounds , that is, in uttenng 
them, the emitted breath is interrupted or stopped by the 
contact of the organs of speech as h, in,f, r (pronounced Kay, 
an, eff, ar) 

109 Its imperfection — ^The English aliihabet is imperfect 
because it is — 

(a) Inconsistent , since the same letters arc used to repre- 
sent different sounds thus, the letter a represents five simple 
\owel sounds, as in fate, fait, far, fat, want , and letters are often 
wTitten but not pronounced, as m — /.now, si^m, ta/k, luarl, lam/l, 
throu^/^, /sa/m 

if) Redundant , since the same sounds are represented by 
different letters or combinations of letters thus, the sound of a 
in far\s, the same as the sound of c in clerk, of an m aunt, and 
of ea m hcait , and the sound of g m gave is the same as the 
sound of gn in guile and of gh in ghost 


Accent 

110 Definition — ^Accent is the stress laid upon a syllable in 
pronouncing a word as conimcnddtion, fcconinicnd 

It must not be confounded with Emphasis, which is the stress 
laid upon a word m pronouncing a sentence as — 

I come to hury Cxsar, not to p?atsc him — S/ials 


I Of these, three letter”, c, j, r, are aupetfloons aiocc c enn ho rcprcsontoil hy ) or liy s, 
q hy hr, and x by Is 


TTTX. rra 


f 
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111 Difference of Accent — In imny ^^orcls, mosllj of 
I^tin ongin, diflcrencc of .icccnt mnkes up for the A\ant of 
jnflcMonal endings, and senes to distinguish — 

(a) \ Noun from a Vcrl) , the noun being accented on the 
first syllabic, .and the a orb on the second 


vou . 

A rnri 

NOUS 

All 1 

ab'tncl’ 

abstract | 

cmIc 

exile 

nccciit 

accent 1 

ssiiort 

exjlorl 

affi'c 

afilx 1 

CMracl 

extrari 

attrilmtc 

nltribntc | 

ferment 

ferment 

avicniLni 

aiiqtnent | 

imjvori 

Jiiifwjrt 

collcAgin. 

colledguc 

impress 

impress 

commune 

coninnine 

increase 

increase 

tunirntnl 

comment 

insult 

insult 

compound' 

compress 

perfume 

perfume 

conipri.<^ 

com|ioiind 

permit 

jiernnt 

concert 

concert 

1 pervert 

pervert 

ronduct 

cond net 

jirefia 

prefi* 

confine 

confine 

prelude 

J'relude 

ctmfiicl 

eondict 

jirtmisc (s) 

premise (r) 

conserve 

conserve 

jire-sagc 

jircsage 

Consort 

consort 

present 

present 

cdnlesl 

contest 

pro luce 

produce 

Contract 

contract 

i pri 'jrcss 

jirocrese 

Contrast 

contrast 

[ jiroject 

jirojecl 

converse 

converse 

protest 

jirotest 

Convert 

convert 

reb 1 

relK.1 

conv let 

ronvic' 

record 

record 

convoj 

conveo 

refuse (s) 

refuse fz) 

decrease 

decrease 

retail 

ret-il 

-ilcfilc 

defile 

subject 

subject 

descant 

descent 

svirvev 

survej 

torment 

dea,crt 

desert" > 

leirment 

detail 

detail 1 

transfer 

transfer 

dfjest 

dige-st 1 

Ir-insport 

transport 

discount 

discount [ 

vindress 

undre-ss 

escort 

essav 

escort 1 

essay 1 

upset 

upset 

(//) An Adjective from a Verb, the adjective 

1 the first syllable, and the a erb on the second 3 

being accented 

Aiy 

VCRI 1 

\nj 

VEFn. 

nbsent 

absi^nt I 

frequent 

frequent 


(i) A Noun from an Adjectnc, the noun being accented on 
the first syllable, and the adjectiAC on the second 


* Alto u Otl ^in ndjcctivc 

- Tbc noun dfsert (merit) is ft dtnircnl word sco Jpp A 
Bat in lUc adjective is accented ou the accend sylJftWe and iho vcrl) on fir 
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^OU^I 

compact 

expert 


ADJ 

compact 

expert 


NOUN 

instinct 

pr&edent 


ADj 

instinct 

precedent 


Note — Slial.spere and Milton have convhse, rec6rd, tncriase, instinct, as 


nouns 


112 Accent tmchaiiged — ^The accent sometimes remains 
unchanged, as — 

assa) , consent, herald, respect (jtonns verbs') 


concrete, patent {adjectives 
' exact {vei b adjective) 

content * •* {adjective, noun, i. 

113 Accent and Meaning- - 
a distinction of meaning, as — 

' a collect {a prayer) and 

an object ,, 

to conjure {to jnggL) ,, 

incense ,, 

August „ 

a minute ,, 

a supine ,, 

an invalid ,, 

gallant {inave) ,, 

premises {binldings, &‘c ) „ 


5^ nouns) 
verb) 

-The accent sometimes marks 


to collect 
to object 

to conjure {to imploie) 

to incense {to enrage) 

august 

minute 

supine 

invalid 

gallant {cointeous) 
he premises 


114 Change of Accent — ^The accent of words is liable to 
•change, and v\e often find v\ords used by older authors with a 
different accent from that which they now’ bear as, gazette 
(Pope and Johnson), chastne, extiipate (Shaks ), balcony (Cow 
per and Byron), t/ieatic (Sylvester), academy (Cowley), blasphem- 
ous (Milton) The general tendency (especially in the case of 
Romance derivatives) is to throw back the accent to the earlier 
syllables, and we now say Lxtnpate, balcony, theatre, academy, 
bldsphemous 

The following are instances of this tendency — 

A'djulTnt (but anemone, aristocrat, armistice, character, com 

pensate," confiscate, edntrary, contumely,® coruscate, decorous * (but dccSrnm 
and decSions), designate, desultory, enervate, equipage, executor, expurgate, 
facult}, illustrate, industrj’, infantile, interesting, inundate,® mventorj, irritate. 


• Content tr\ WxQ sing, ruh tlic of ‘ tapocitj ’ 13 prononneed c6utent aSj iLc solid 

^dntent of a ctil c 

2 cr Compensating I>h Io 3^ ivitb added hours * — Cotepet 

3 ( f * 1 gloomily, 

Spurred b> contumelu *‘^IIood 

•* Of ‘ io feel or feign deedrovs woe ' — ftj)on 
3 Of i ho calm and raagit al moonlight 

Seemed lo soul ’'^Longfellow 
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lethargy (but L/Mr^c), in6nody, metamorphosis, ndtable, obdurate, odorous, 
orator, orchestra, pedantry (but pedantic), pdremptorj, r^renue,' subaltern 

115 Retention of Accent — In some words, however, the 
onginal accent is retained iMthout being throt\n back to the ear- 
lier syllables, as — 

Abdomen, acumen, aroma, ascdtic, athldtic, fanatic, prolific, &c , bitumen, 
clandestine, complaisant," connlrance, debenture, decadence, deliver, demo- 
lish, deposit, detestable, ^ diapason, diploma, elongate, environ, illicit 
incarnate, incisive, insipid, interpret, interstice, intestate, intesune, intrepid 
nonjuror, optatne, precedence, remonstrate (but demonstrate), lepnsal 
saliea (but sdlttaie), stalactite, tnbitnal 

HoTE — ^^Ve say adhh-e, adherent , dSetk, mdScile , duly, unduly, hitman 
inhuman, invade, invader, mature, immature , nSbL, ignSblc , penisc,penhal 
spirit, inspirit , tre — \nx\.fanious. Infamous , finite, infinite , pious, impious 
pSteiit, Impotent , proUst (verb), piotcstant , phdtograph, photigraphy , subside 
subsidence 

Nouns 

116 Defmiiton — fs. Noun (L mmen, name) is a itord usee 
as the name of anything as, ‘ The man beat the dog' 

FITE CLASSES OF ^O^J^S 

117 (i) CoEtmion, general, class nouns as, city, rivet, stat. 
king 

118 (2) Material nouns as, iron, mat hie, water, rice 
^^^len a matenal is divided into distinct kinds or parts (§ 220), 

‘ It can take the article and the plural number,-! as — 

There are manj rices (r e , kinds of rice) in India This is a good rice 
The bamboo is a gross (z r , a a ariety of grass) 

Do not throw stones (z c , pieces of stone) 

119 ( 3 ) Collective nouns as, nation, held, multitude, fleet 
Thus a fleet denotes a collection of ships, and fleets denotes 
sea eral collections of ships 

w Collective nouns take a plural verb tahen the -wnter has in view 
the umts that make up the whole they take a singular verb avhen 
the wnter calls attention to the collection as a a\ hole, as — 

The army loas ordered to advance to the attack 

"WTien daj broke, the enemy 'veic seen fleeing in all directions 


1 C£. ‘ Nor, Tvhen voa 

Buy nny such nrtidcs chc'it the * — Unrham 

- Cf * Scarce to ^vi^o 1 ctor cdtn'plQXtawi enough * — Pojit 
3 Cf ‘lhat ight bun much amaicd — Spamer 

< The plural may aLo be used in poetry ng, • here arc the last year’s fnoirj 
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The meeting is unmimous on this question 
The lowing /lerif i.jind slowly o’er the lea — Gray 

Note — Care should be taken not to iiiix the two constructions, as in 
‘ The Committee ts of opinion that then decision is not required on this 
point ’ 

120 (4) Abstract nouns .is, toundiiess, havery An ab- 
stract noun (L absti actus, drawn off) expresses not a thing itself, 
as a star, a horse, but a thought or notion about the thing drawn 
off or absi) acted from it, as biightncss (of a star), szvtftness (of a 
horse) The thing itself, as distinguished from tire notion about 
It, IS called a Concrete noun (L conctetus, gro\sn together, solid) 

An abstract noun may express — 

(«) a quality honesty, convcmeucc 
* (i) a state death, skip 
{e) a feeling or in action pLasttre, -ualKing 
(d) a process of thought logic, astronomy 

Abstract nouns (as such) cannot take the article or tlie plural 
number e cannot say ‘ a goodness,’ ‘ strengths ’ ^\T^en abstract 
nouns are found i\ith the article or in the plural, they signify not 
the general abstract notion, but particular concrete instances of 
the notion (§ 220), as — 

This IS a carLlcssncss that I should not have expected — i e , a piece of care- 
kssness 

t\Tiat a pity ' — i c , What a pittfid circumstance ' 

We ought to speak the tmth — i e , the thin^ that is iriit 

This book IS full of impel tniuices — i e , instances of impcrtimnce 

Note — Abstract nouns are sometimes used to express a concrete object, 
as nobility for the uhole bodv of persons of noble birth, for the whole 
class of young people, prusthood for pnests generally We may even use 
the abstract term to express theindmdual, as youth for young man, witness 
for one who witnesses, charackr for person possessing character, vision for 
thing seen, painting for picture (p QZ, foot note) as — ‘To return to one’s 
first love ' (i e , one’s first loved object) , ‘ A statue as large as life ’ (? e , as 
large as the living object which it represents) 

121 (5) Proper nouns as. Ram, Ganges, London The word 
‘ proper ’ here means ‘ ow n ’ hence, a name is a person’s 
or a thing’s own name 

' Proper names, when they apply to several persons or things, 
^dmit of the plural, as the eight Henries,'^ the Joneses,- the 
Dutts, the two Bostons (towns m England and America) 


1 Not— flio IJcnrgs 
* Not— tUo Jones s, or llio Jones' 
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a descriptive sense^ to denote 
iracter to itself, it may take 
and the plural number, as — 
at f'OLt of his ngc 
7 as stion" Hertulcs 
— 7 c , few Mc/f like Palma Sion, or 

\ picUirc painted b}' Turner , ’ a 
d so on 
o 
R 

d into three classes, according 
v (as ling, bull), things of the 
. of neither sex (as tree, house) 
are called (L genet e, 

l*ne Gender, the Petnimne 
' >, neither of two) Gender 

-Some names of animals and 
sheep, pig, sivinc, foal, deet, 
an, hawk, dove, Cpc , parent, 
t, friend, Such nouns 

'idet Some masculine nouns 
ouns (as duck, goose, bee) are 

I 

' no corresponding masculine as, 

amazon, blonde, hiunetle, coquette, doziagei , fiit, jilt, pmdi, shrno, sirtu, 
termagant, virago ^The term ‘ male flirt ’ is sometimes used Lover, m the 
sense of avooer, is now only masculine, except in the plural, when it maj 
include both sexes, as in ‘ a pair of loveis ’ 

124 Gender of Inanimate Objects — 1 lungs without life 
are often, especially in poetr}', personified, and so have sex attn- 
buted to them, as — 

The daj' in /ns hotness. 

The flight in hei silence — hf Arnold 
'i Masciihncs are — The Sun, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Time, Death, 
the Grave, Thunder , rivers, winds, mountains, the ocean, violent passions 
(Love, Fear, Anger, Despair, &c ) , violent actions (Murder, War, &c ) 

, 2 Feminines are — The Moon, Spring, the Earth, the Soul, the Church, 
f ship,', a balloon, a cannon ,' countries,- cities , the Arts and Sciences, 
j Nature, Liberty, Victory, Religion, &c , the gentler feelings (Chant), Hope, 

I Mercy, Pity, Peace, &.c ) 


1 Cf ibo cxpre"8Jon? * a l•hip * * a stster gpn 

2 ^oio that ^^o eny ‘/a/Aer-hind but ‘ mother country* nnd • mother tongue * 
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THREE MODES OF DENOTING GENDER 

125 First Mode 


Different words are used — 


MXSC 

I-EM 

MASC 

rEM. 

TJoar 

SOW 1 

Nephew 

niece 

Hack 

doe j 

Klin 0 ! wether 

euL 

Ikillock or steer 

iieiftr \ 

Sir Or sire 

rmdam 

Colt 

fill) ‘ ! 

1 Sire 

dam' 

Ilrakc- 

duck j 

Sloven , 

slut 

Dronc 

bcu 1 

Sng 

hind 

Oandtr 

goose® j 

iiizard" 

witch 

Hart 

roc^ 

1 



126 Second Mode 

A difiercnce of tcrmimtion is used — 

(< 7 ) 1 he Romanic suffi\ -<rss is added to the masculine as, 
emu/, CO njess , ^ati/css 

(/') ^^Ticre pronunciation aUo\\3, the ^o\^el of the masculine 
endings -or and -cr is dropt before -css as oc/or, ac/nsi , JiU7iter, 
huntress 

(c) The masculine endings -or and -cr arc dropt altogether 
before -iss "\s j^enernor, t^encrncss ,1 sorurer, sorceress 

127. Exceptions — The following arc exceptional forma 
tions — 


>fASt 

I PM 

MASC 

PPV 

Author 

aufl'orc*:® 

Aliliot 

abbess* 

^faJor 

majoress 

lad 

IftSS* 

Prior 

prioress 

t Dul u 

duchess'* 

Tutor 

Uitorcsv 

1 / Mnstcr 

f mistress" 

Negro 

nvgrcss j 

1 .IMr 

]Mr= 

Vo tar} 

%o.are-.s 

1 Marouis 

marchioness 


128 Other Feminine Suffixes — Foreign feminine suffixes 
arc -ix, as tes/afor, hs/a/rtx , -ivc, -ina, as hicjo, luroinc, — czar, 
cznrrr.a , -a, as sultan, sultana * Jkaji has fern helk , uwusteiir 
has fem madauic and wadetuossclk 


f re^nx dim of firmed br f bfllt •>/ <i W), tsith vorfcl change 

ire C 

5 ^il03T^ 14 O L tlm i/o Ii^o^sttknX i;an/Icr Iiaro the jtine roo ^bcin or 

to rn*^ 

* Pot lit^o for rev* tuck « of <lrcr 

^ htru^dam arc oolj oicJ of unlmal^ 

c 5 0 

Cortm/j-" fn»*o'i* ft rn’e* fn Oox’^rntn In moilrm I ngUsh tnciai an Inslraolrefi^ 

® ft rtin*raevJ form of =s e 

/-a^» IS jhort for laddcis 
pufbw f/>’lnT* the Fronch form duxhfs e 

iHiirfti If o c<l form of h mixiPrwt, ftm. of 31 n , maitior 
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Vixen (fem of fox) is the onl}' word that preserves the 
O E feminine suffix -eri The O E form, with regular vowel 
change, is fyxen, M E fixe7i The word is now generally used 
■n the sense of an ill-tempered woman Sportsmen employ the 
erms dog-fox, bitch-fox. 

Spinster (onginally fem of spinner) is the only word ivith the 
O E ' feminine suffix -ster Song-stt-ess, seavi-str-ess are really 
double feminines 

Widower is a masculine formed from the feminine widow 
129 Third Mode 

Masculine or feminine nouns or pronouns are prefixed or 
iffixed to nouns of common gender — 

MASC. FEM MASC FEM 

Man servant maid servant Boar-pig sow pig 

Servant-man servant maid Buck rabbit doe rabbit 

Beggar man Iieggar woman Bull calf cow calf 

Washer-man washer woman He goat she goat 

Cock-sparrow hen sparrow He devil she devil 

Pea cock pea hen ^ 

Note — Sometimes only one form occurs, as the feminine form c iy^ la mb, 
and the masculine form roebuck 

Sometimes proper names are used, as masc billy goat, fem nanny goat , 
masc tom cat, fem tib cat , masc, jack ass, fem jenny or jenny ass We 
have also the masc jack snipe, and the fem jenny lui en ‘ - 

NUMBER 

% 

130 Definition — ^Number denotes quantity The Singular 
Number indicates that we are speaking of one thing, the 
Plural Number indicates that we are speaking of more than one 
thing This difference is generally denoted by a change m the 
form of the word as sing ship, plur ships 

131 Modes of forming the Plural — The Plural is formed 
in four ways — 

(1) The syllable -es, shortened to -s whenever pronunciation 
allows, IS added to the singular as, box, boxes , hoise, horses, 
book, books, lady, ladies, valley, valleys, soliloquy, soliloquies , 
alkali, c dkalies 

( 2 ) The syllable -en is added to the singular as, ox, oxen , 
cow, kine , brother, brethi en , child, children 

— - 

• Tom /it nod }ack daw are Domea of epccles of birds Tom hoy is a radoeirl, to m-foo l 
is a ereat fool ~ 
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Note. — A7w<., cl tlartn, ht-thrai -irc double plurals, formed by adding cn 
<0 the O E plural forms cj (Scotch Ij'c), cildni (later cJ tidrt. ’), bivlht n 
(later Ircthrc] 

( 3 ) The \ow el-sound is changed as foot, feet, tooth, ttcth , 
moi’sc, mice, goost, gasc , matt, men 

( 4 ) The singular is left unchanged as, deer, shcef, swine, 
grouse, salmon, cod, trout 

132 Plural of "Words in ‘-o’. ^ 

(1) Earlier- introduced and more common uords ending in 
-o fonn their plural b> adding -es as, huffaloes, caheots (and 
ralico'l), catgoa, dominoes, echoes, Jldnungots, hetoes, innuendoes, 
magnificocs, maniftstoei, mosquitoes (and mosquitos), mottoes, 
mulattoe% (and mulatto s), negroes, nocs, potatoes, tomatoes, totna- 
docs, Tokanoes 

( 2 ) I^tcr-inlroduccd and rarer words ending in -0 add -s as 
hravos, cantos, casinos, centos, duodeamos, cmhr)os, folios, og ottos, 
halos, juntos, mangos (and mangoes), medicos, mementos, octavos, 
fotticos (and porticoes), pianos, provisos, quattos, rondos, solos 
sopranos, stilettos, tiros, vtoltnccUo^, vitiqosos (and virtuosi) 

* ( 3 ) "Words ending in -to and -00 add -s as, folios, intaiilio!,, 
nuncios, oratorios, portfolios, seraglios, t/ios, lamhoos, nichoos, 
Hindoos 

133 Plural of words in ‘ -f ’ — ^I'ciitonic uords ending in f, 
-f form their plural bj changingyio v c\ccpl iihen 00 , f r, or u 
precede the final f .as, leaf haves, thicfl thirocs , loaf loatcs , 
shelf, sit Ives , wolf evolves, calf calves, wif, wives Intf, 
dniies But f oof toofs cliff, cliffs dwaif dwarfs , muff, muffs 
Exceptions arc — nef ttcfs , fifc, fifes , stnf, strifes 

' Romance Mords retain the / unchanged as, hricf briefs , chuf 
chefs , griif griefs 

Note. — ^Tennj’son Ins homes {cn hoofs , xmA'Jarves, sca>-Jts,{<oi'uharfs, 
scarfs, arc also found 

134 Porelgpi Plurals — A fen foreign nords still retain the 
plural form of the languages from nhich they nere taken, as — 

I Latin — erratum, errata , radius, radii , genus, genera , minuba, 
minutiaj , senes, senes 

Greek — cnsis, crises , basis, bases ; .a.vis, a^es , phenomenon, 
phenomena 


> fhU occtint in rnpllBli Jlrttthes it anollicr <3out)lc plural, Xfueh or 

trttth being I luraJ of hook or iu oifoot 
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ir {and E Mr ), messieurs . 
es 

tante, dilettanti, vutuoso \ir- 

seraphin) , cherub, cherubim 

to reject these foreign plurals- 
ually naturalised Hence we 
mt/as, switles, sUaiitms, trnm- 
rather than the Latin plurals 
ia, siiata, irmmvui, and the 

S7itaia 

^hnoceios is often incorrectly giien 
rhinocootes , it is better to write 
, hUratt, p ohgomuia ire used only 


ausj>tces, chaps (thejaus), bilh- 
s, measles, (stables), 

&c ), shajiibles, sinall-poxp 
rals, but have nou no singulai 
s, gallows, smallpox are now 

a means to ^n end 
ox IS contngious 

quent use in such sentences as ‘ AA c 
on to a singular subject, so that we 
tends — on friendly terms Cf the 

gained the adaantage over me / 

! 

’>is, riches, eaves, hekshaws are 
as plurals as, ‘ Riches ai c 

bstantive richesse, with plural 
E eucse, with plural eiieses, 

\ 106 

ue singular and is treated as 
Both^//. and folks occur as 
1 of men) is a singular, and 


ihal t 

T>ocks cf *pocl mark * 
oh\ iiigi 
ud 
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137 Tlie plural of other Parts of Speech used as nounv 

general!}' follo\\ s the ordinary rules as, ‘ aj’es and ‘ proi 

and coiis,^ ‘ tfs and huti, ’ But words ending in -j’ do not change 
thej)' into /e as, ‘the apparentlys pet hapses SiXid prodablys 
Letters of the alphabet generally form their plural by -s , as, s's, 
p's, we also find esses, zeds for the plural of s and z, 

Tenn}son writes oes and aes for the plural of the letters o and a, 

138 Plural "With Numerals — In nouns expressing a quan- 
tity or number, the sign of the plural is often, in ordinary phrase- 
ology, dis pensed with , specially when the} are preceded by a^ 
numeral as, ‘five poiifid’ ‘two dozen,' ‘a fleet of ten sail,’ ‘twu 
diacc of birds,’ ‘ four of shoes,’ ‘ forty head of cattle,’ ‘ fi\e 
}oke of oxen,’ ‘thirty fathom dtep,’ ‘I weigh nine stone,’ four scoie 
years,’ ‘ i,ooo stand of arms ’ 

Note — Compxre ‘ thirty cannon^ ‘ a twehe month,' ‘ a ioxKmght ’ , also, 

‘ a threey2i«/ rule,’ ‘ an eight clock,’ ‘ a si\/«//y' book,’ ‘ i three year 
old ’ (of an animal), ‘ a three man beetle ’ {Sha/s ) See also § 78, JVb/e 

139 Plural of Compounds — The plural of compound 
nouns is generally formed by adding s to the significant part of 
the compound rather than to the descriptive part as — sonr-tn- 
laiv, commanders -in- chief, maids -of- honour, maidservants, man- 
steak) s, lieutenant-governors, states -general, courts -martial “We 
say also — master bakers, brother squiies, the thiee doctor Faiistuses, 
ihe Miss Browns we have also the more formal expression, ///dr 
Misses Brown Men-servants, wonien-servants,^ are exceptions 

Compounds in which the parts are closely united together (§82, 
2, 3), take s at the end instead of after the significant part as, — 
handfuls, castaways, di awbacks, speiidthrifts, passerr-by Some com- 
pounds in which the junction is less complete often follow this rule^ 
as — poet-laureates, sign-manuals, sin geon-majors, majoi -generals, 
^ovei nor-genei als, price-mi rents Knight s-templars, loi ds-lieutenants, 
lo) ds-ju slices follow' the French idiom, both parts taking the pluraL 

I 140 Plurals and Smgular Meamngs 

(i) Some nouns have two forms oF the plural with separate- 
meanings 

PLUR 

( beefs (/ inds of bef') 

) beeves {oxen) 
i brothers {by blood) 

( brethren {of a community) 


SIXG 

Beef 

Brother 


> Rut man sereanls, teaman sercanls are nlso found 


t 
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SING 
Cloth 
. Sio 
Fish 

»■ 

Oemns 
Index 
Pea' 
Penny 
Shot 
^ Staff 


PLUtR. 

I cloths (kinds of cloth') 

I clothes (gai menis) 

( flies (stamps for coining) 

) dice (for gaming) 

( fish (collective) 

1 fishes (i eqa> ded separately) 

/ geniuses (men of talents) 

\ genn (spit its) 
j indexes (to a hool) 

(indices (signs in algehia) 
j peas (the seed) 

I pease (the species) 
j pennies (separatt, coins) 

I pence (a collective sum) 

( shot (balls) 

I shots (discharges) 

j staves ('uall ing shcl s, and in music) 
I staffs (ill a military sense) 


(2) Some nouns have huo meanings m the singular, and only 
c m the plural 


SING 

Horse, 1 animal., 2 cavalry 
Foot, I pat t of body, 2 infantry 
Practice, i habit, 2 exercise of a 
pi ofession 

People, I nation, 2 pet sons 
^buso, l ivionguse, 2 leproach 
Powder, I mixture, 2 for guns 
Light, 1 of a lamp, 2 a lamp 
• Wood, i material, 2 forest 


PLUR 

horses, animals 
iaoX, parts of body 
practices, habits 

peoples, nations 
abuses, 'oroiiguses 
powders, mixtures 
lights, lamps 
woods, 


Note — The noun compass has t-vo meanings in the singular, and a third 
the plural , singular, i circuit, 2 manner's compass, plural, iiistniiiieiit 


measunng 


(3) Some nouns have hvo meanings in the plural, and ^ne in 
iiiC singular 


SING 

Effect, result 
Pain, suffi-ting 
Custom, habit 
Number, quantity 
Part, division 
Quarter , part 
Manner, mUliod 
, Premise, 

Spectacle, sight 


PLUR 

effects, I results, 2 propeity 
pains, I suffering, 2 trouble 
customs, I habits, 2 revenue duties 
numbers, i quantities, 2 verses 
parts, I divisions, 2 abilities 
• quarters, I fourth parts, 2 lodgings 
manners, i methods, 2 behaviour 
premises, i propositions, 2 buildings 
spectacles, I sights, 2 eye-glasses 1 


1 31 F sine plur jicsen or perer Pese cr pease nns nilstnt.cn for ti plurnl and tbo 
iSmgnlnrpra formed from it, nnd tiun tbo plnml pens rvns mndo from pea Similar instance!! . 
nro cherry, formed from n s ipposed plural cherts, and sherry from sheWis ChxcX. is an nbbre 
'viation of chicken, dim of cock 
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’ Note — The noun kiUrhzs two meanings m the singular and thee in the 
plural. Singular, I o/alJ>Iiabt.t, z eptstlc , plural, r of alphaltt^ z epistles, 
3 liftraltm means in the singular, i earth, 2 icoson, m the plu- 

ral, I garden, 2 reasons, 3 dregs Cf stocks, respects, draughts, lists, shrouds 


, (4) Some nouns have a general meaning in the singular, and 
a sfeaal meaning in the plural 


SING 

Iron, the metcl 

Ad\ice, counsel 

* Salt, seasoning substance 
Content, eapaniy ' 

* Domino, a cloal used as a disguise 
Good, opposed to evil 

Yeeper, evening 
Minute, of time 
Colour, live 
Force, st length 

* \\ atcr, hq na 
Sand, matcnal 
Return, comv g back 
\ apour, steam 


PLUR 

• iXQSxs, fire irons, fitters, smoothing- 
irons 

ad\ices, information 
salts, smelling salts, 6 rc 

* contents, of a book, &-c 
dominoes, the game 
goods, property 
\ospers, evening service 

* minutes, of a meeting 
' colours, of a regiment 

forces, anny 
wafers springs 
sands, sta shoie 
returns, income 

* \apours, lip humour ^ 


jsOTE — Hangings means things hung, airtains , leavings, things left , 
ro'cpings, things swept , so also, taliigs, belongings, sating , winnings 

Case 

141 Defititlion — Case is the change of foijn which a noun (or 
pronoun) undergoes in order to show its relation to other words 
in a sentence This change of form is indicated by infle\ions 
case-tndwgs In modem Enghsh we haae onlj one case- 
ending of substantues, , the Possessive Ihe other so-called 
cases are not mdicated b) inflexion but by grammatical relation 
Thus — 


runs ’ Here is the subject q{ the \erb ‘runs,' 
and IS said to be m the Subjective (or Nommatue) case 

(2) ‘ I struck Pain ’ Here Ram is the object of the verb 
‘ struck,’ and is said to be in the Objective case 

(3) ‘ I ga' c a book ’ Here Ram is i\\& ludii ect object o{ 
the verb ‘gave,’ and is said to be in the Iiidpect Objective case ^ 

(4) ‘ j’ book ’ Here the form of the word show's 

that Ram is the fossessot of the book, and Ram’s is said to be m 
the Possessive case 

(5) ‘ Come here, Ram ’ Here Ram is called or addressed, and 
the word Ram is said to be in the Vocative {i e , calling) case 


I Sometimes called tlie Datice es-o 
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THE POSSESSIVE CASE 

1 42 The Possessive Ending — In Old English the posses- 
ending ivas-£j, now-’j^ the apostrophe before the ^ denoting 
the voi\el of the sufEx has been dropped Ms, ‘the dofs 
k The possessive plural is formed by adding the apos- 
heonl),as ‘the boy^ books’, except m hen the plural noun 

3 not end in s, as ‘ the men's 

■ the possessive is antecedent to a relative sentence, the fonn 
IS now always emplov ed, m order to onng the antecedent 

the relative close together, and so prevent arnbiguity Thus 
lo not saj ‘ the hat that was drowned’, but, ‘the hat 
e pnan that was drowned ’01 

1 13 Omission of ‘ -s ’ — ^The s of the possessive ending is 
ted, in the singular, in a few phrases where too many hissing 
ds would come together as, ‘for conscience' sake,’ ‘for 
ness' sake,’ ‘ for Jesu^ sake’ and frequently in poetr} as — 
Hard niiktuditcss' altered €36 — Gray 

The innocent blood. 

Shed for her fair face' sake ^ — S-uinbui ne 
As thick as -IjaA' seven fold shield —Buficr 
Worth a.Je~vcss' eye — Shaks 

■ It in ordinary writing s should be retained as, ‘ His Holiness s 

‘ Fefys’s Diar}',’ ‘ Davis's Strait,’ ‘ Lens's Calendars,’ ‘ Epp^s 
la,’ ^'Eoi Inna fils’s cap,’ ^ Co/iinilnts's discovery’ ^ Einipiders 
as,’ ‘ iMiscellany,’ ‘St Square ’ The r is 

s retained m the writings of the majonty of standard authors 
Johnson, Addison, Fielding, Hazhtt, Colendge, Lamb, Scott, 
luincey, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackera}, Tennjson 

4 Possessive of Proper Nouns — ^I’he following table is 
i to explain a subject w hich is often confused — 

SIXG ILUR 

Nom James Nom Jameses 

Pass James’s Pass Jameses’ 

5 Possessive of Compoimds — In compounds, or w hen a 
is follow ed by a descnptive phrase, or m complex names, the 


V ft;K)«troplie is oftcu u cil to mark tbc oniiMon of w Ittrer or It'llcr^ tlirou^li mpidit^ ol 
jaijon or for ihe ffike <»f Mjortnr«5 a? o foi 0 / tbo tor tl onoli dout for do vol t.ant 
iot sliant \nrs1allvot couldut for could vot III for / tfi// A/i fur J <im /refer/ 
siorlcis VM'inili/jf r%tis hed^ r hcKould qt hehad ttt rc \or Tcea/t Uirdliont 
aiiOTttiras UCiKox Uivs go st ior {hwt cauft doit wavst wilboti uny apo*tro- 
idiorlovtd fair fallen lor iiblircMnuons co§*>07(d) (e) (f) 

L llrnt the article onj, to tlic po-*^s«irc the e book =i n ( r the) 6twX of the ho^ 
on has for intermission enl c wnln ut the apostrophe and simiitirly we somotmics bnd 
sM c * by the nrrt side ' Jliisomi bii v hen sibilants come together, js common 
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X i*, n.ni\ed to the lastuord as, ^ Ihc /ictr-af /an>’s wilX," ‘the Queen 
Mif JLhgland^s rex’^xi^ *■ Smith iht hakci's son,’ ‘Messrs Thacker, 
kpuik and Co'^ shojV ' fuhus Ocsa/\ deatli,' ‘Tam Gofal 
^in^h’i book ’ For the sake of breutj, the same rule is followed 
oen when one thing IS possessed b^ sc\cral persons as ‘John, 
]] .lliam, and Jfaryx uncle ’ 

146 The Possessive inflexion is limited clneflj to per- 
^ons animals, and personified things "W c may say ‘ the kinjs 
i rown, ‘ the /ions mane ’ ‘the iiioitnfain's brow,’ ‘ the sun's nivs ’ , 
but not “ the house's roof,’ ‘ the zerandnh's punkah ’ 

' 1 here arc, howe\cr. a few phrases, moslh denoting mcasiirc- 
" meiit of time or space, in which the infle\ion is used as, ‘a 
minuter inttnal,’ ‘a days Icaie,’ a month's hohdaj',’ ‘a few 
/•out/ intercourse,’ ‘ a Jr^7r^ time,’ ‘ the 1 hirt) Mr?;/ war,’ ‘ the 
'Ihree Days' Rciolution,’ ‘a nine daxd wonder,’ ‘three days' 
grace,’ ‘at si\ months' siglit ‘a hand s breadth,’ ‘a hoa t s ]cx^glh,' 
•a stones throw,’ ‘twciiij pounds' weight, ‘the 7oater'<! edge,’ 
‘ Ijituf s end ’ ‘to one’s /icart s content,’ ‘ one s moiu) 's w orth,’ ‘ out 
of /tarm r waj,’ ‘ at one s xvit's end ’ 

lliV ‘The prince bis honse ’ — Itwastborouglil) belii.\(.(l frfim liinjoa 
-oil •, to Addi-oii - time tint 's wa^. a contraction of ms , hence such espres 
-ions IS ‘the /■nttce ms liomc, for ‘the s hous»’ , Ksus C/tnslkts 

-ale,’ for ‘ lesiis L/rtsis -file The fact that V is ap pi,nd ed able to 
no.ins and to yit rats at once e\]>lotics lliio Ihcor}, , die rtpvwi’r 
e ncs ’ cannot he n contraclion for 'the * > ncu / is era- ’ L 

113 A<Ucctlval Po330S3lvj — Sam, times tia po-scs-no ca-e is u‘cd in a 
desenpine sense, % ah an ndjctinal force as, ' I J1 ) nock loiir t/o-ds jialc ’ 
{ I noc!, )our jiate vhich is die pate of a'liiase, t r , jour 
] ua- isl p->le 'sjieiisef lias ‘ Jar cr c fs face,' for Jar rfny / (or aiiqelic) face 
'-0, ‘ I’llj and ffWWoV(= noinanl) jconipassion ’ Vm ),‘da nwl/ut's 

■a (=1 Tnodarh) nature of Althea ’ (/^ <i!l) 

149 ‘ A book of mine,’ ‘ a picture of Landsoer’s ’ — 1 he 

origin of such e‘\pre-sions ,is ihe-sc is doubtful It is perhajis best 
to regard them ns cqui\''Itnt to ‘a book of m> bonks ’ ‘ a jneture 
of lAndseer’s pictures' ‘Rams (ton)’ im])lies one ponj a 
jiou} of Ram's’ implies that there are more pomes tlian one 
^loweransa} ‘ tour father,’ but not ‘a lather of \ouI^’ It is 
true lint we find phrases like *11131 tempestuous life of Swifts,’ 
‘ that ugh ficc of his’ (alwajs, howeter, with a preteding de- 
monstrntiee), where there can be only one life oi face, so that 
S-tnfi s txxxA /ns cannot be elliptical expressions for Sioj/'s /ivcs 
and /ns faces But these exceptional cases arc onlj instance's of 
false .analog! , in making common use of the com cnicnt exjiressions 
-A-jCfecd /"-CeOjvt of Jc lU xyU! iJjdC fjC -Vi t 
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mme’^ people lost sight of the 
ilhptical, and so made the usage 
ours,’ ^\here there can be only 
if mine,’ u hen there were several 
j ‘ a garden of my own ’ came 
ssessive form almost implies that 

IS to draw a convenient distinc- 
queen ’ means a rej>7 esenfatwn of 
n’s ’ means a portrait belonging 
ew s of Ram ’ means this news 
\ im’s ’ means this neivs that Ram 

5age have been giver, viz — 
nphatic combinations of the two pos- 
ind Ram’s 

ire to avoid the harshness of sound 
/ to a\ Old the ambiguity of ‘ this new s 

IS of general application, so that ‘ a 
opcrly ’ 

le city f Bombay,’ so that ‘ a book of 
' CASES 

\ Noun and a Participle m agree- 
clause grammatically independ- 
as, ‘ The Gauls having departed, 
luch a clause is called an abso~ 
le, and the noun is said to be m 
ish the Dative uas the Abso- 

ptug — Wychf’s Bible 

native began to take its place, 

id or err {i e miss) 

-Milton 

ure she reserved, 
g) sole auditress — Ib 

I lay 

iiy comrade’s side, 

— Wordsworth 


on,’ ‘ which my covenant they hrahe ’ 
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''Kotk — (fi) The pariicjple it t gvs somclimcs omiUetlJ^ns in two instances 
quoted above , so abo in “yiy (being) absent, gntf is present for lint time ” 
{Sr cJs ) ' “ Hay vinjcnef (being) tn ht.- nest, the wren will fight against llic 
owl ” {ShaU ) , see ^ 153, No‘< (b) Milton sometimes eniplo}s an oblique ’ 
casein this construction, not on grounds of O E usage, but simplj in imila 
lion of the Latin nnom, which also tniplo}S an oblique case we 
{I rc"y ! , Sts aisf-esscsstJ, him datroyct* 

J 151 The Complex Subject — ‘Vn infinite c or gcrundiie 
phrxse, or a substanliie chuse sometimes forms the complev 
subject - of a sentence, as — 

Better ahn^'atn (/ c , to go along with mt is belter) 

JIcTy' to do it IS the question 
7> at he said so is certain 

V 152 The Complex Object — A substnnlnc plirase, con- 
stsiingof a noun, a pronoun, or a conjunctive adverb, followed by 
an infinitive a jiarticiple or an adjective, sometimes forms the 
complex object of— 

{r) \ Verb — 

I saw MW fall {i e , I saw him fall, cr I saw his fall) 
lit knev tre wan /"> /i tin wait 
I sa\, t/ie tnuj la iqrt 
I found hu inatuert/iy 
I know not 'i/ia' to d-> or 

(/d A preposition — 

Tht child died at t! ue scJis cut 151) 

The vmd ‘•Its fair for nr" > to yi to IicJcmi 
On t/ c raj, (ar s^tufrrr,, , tin. judge kft the court 
In cnirequcrv-c of t! \s prof-esal ha nij^brci made, he left tlic room 
lit went awaj \ ithoul any denssou ha,,insy hern antted rt 
X'OTr — Th's construction afttr a preposition should he avoided in iht case 
of the Pre tnt I’nrliciiiles , stt g 250 The construction with the Verbal 
bioun qualified bj a fo.'esst , maj somttimcs be rttaintd even with the 
l’a;t Participle as, ‘ He masted on tJ e boy's ’ 

153 The Adverbial Objective — A noun in the objective 
rase is used adverbiili), m modern English, to denote — 

(a) Extent and direction in Space — 

He lives a long ' from Calcutta Go the ncartsl 'vay 
Thej met half -f'ty A short dtstai ce from us wo saw a tree 
M} house IS a tntk distant from the town 


1 a Jitil H ft CB‘-c iitipf tlian iltf* XomUtftliVf* 

* Tlilii comrlss Is ofuii niillcliinltd 1*7 InlroJiiclorj it , »co { tl8 (a) 


in sT" 
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' e — 

here ten years 

0 morrow 
very stitiimci 
three e’ays ngo ’ 

o.ek (interval of time) 

'0 day (point of time) 

1 have told you times without 


mas T. pound 

orthy a better fate 

“To reign is worth ambition 


ed fen tupees 
-i tnfle better to daj 

ler tlnn I am 
lh) strong 


were sitting side by side 

y/ Let us w alk arm in arm I met him face to face Walk step by step 

He approached me swoid in hand We must ride/or^ haste 
" Note — Expressions like ssuord in hand arc by some regarded as instances 
of the absolute case with the participle omitted thus s void tn hand — 
siuoid being tn hand , see § 160 , Note {a) But, in O E ,face to face was of 
face to face, and step by step was by step by step (§ 401 (4), Note) 

164 ‘ At tltree years old ’ — can say 

(1) The child died when he vris thr ee years old 

(2) The child died at thiee jeats of age 

(1) I live a mile distant from the town 

(2) I hv t at a mile's distance from the tow n 

Owing to a confusion of these two constructions, we get 

(3) The child died at ihtee yeais old 

(3) I live at_^vnle distant from the town 
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Adjectives 

155 — An Adjective is a word that is used with a 

Noun todescribe or to limit its meaning as, ‘ the bright sun,’ 

tlie tall man ’ 

'/ 156 Adjective for Abstract Noun — An Adjective is some- 
times poetically used for an Abstract Noun, as gieat for peatiiess, 
bright for brightness, (Sic — 

Great or hrtglit infers not excellence — Mtllon 
Hnppilj to steer 

From giavt to gay, from ItvJy to sczcri. — Popi 

' 157 Adjective for Adverb — An Adjective is sometimes 
used, especially in poetrj', instead of an Adv^erb, as dgft fqr deftly, 

^ i,lo7a/pr slozaly, zainning ior winningly — ' 

ly^'^P it deft and merril) — Scott 

Eut Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the land 

Ver3 careful!} and slcna — Tetntyson 

Less soft, less amiably mild —Mtlton 

158 Adverb of same form as Adjective — There are a 
few common phrases in which the Adverb has the same fonn as 
the corresponding Adjective as, ‘to work haid {ytoX. hatdly),' ‘to 
stick fast,’ ‘ to drink deef,’ ‘ to speak loud,’ ‘ to talk loiv,’ ‘ to 
talk lug,’ ‘to pla) fair,’ ‘to write c/ttre,’ ‘ to aim ‘ to wait 
long,’ ‘ to see double, ‘ to look one sliattrlil (or full) in the face ’ , 
frcltx good,’ ‘ right TexoKnd,’ ‘ zmde open,’ ‘mde awake,’ ‘far& 
Ziudi,’ ‘sound asleeji, ‘fast asleep,’ ‘sore afraid,’ ‘ fassiug strange,’ 
^fiill oft ’ The ongin of this usage is that the old English adv erhial 
bufflv was -e, as biighf (adj ), bnghtc (adv) , and that in time the 
-e was dropt, but the adverbial use was kept ‘ 

159 Comparison of Adjectives — 1 here are three Degrees 
of Comparison the Positive, high, the Comparative, hi^i-e? , 
the Superlativ'e, high-cst A\Ticn an Adjective has more than two 
syllables, the companson is usually expressed by more and most, 
as eloquent, more eloquent, most eloquent 

160 ‘ Foremost,’ &c — In Old English, there were two Superlative suffix- 
es (i) cst (2) via - Fore m ost (for O E fo) m csF) is thus a double super- 
Hti\c compounded with both suffixes, so that the suffix most is not the 
word most in such words as hind tr ost, m most, out most, nt-most, np most. 


1 Tills may niso liaic bCLii tlio origin In llio flrstinsl'incc, of tlie pocUcnl use in } 157 
S'-ccnliiO V /ot-ma (Drst) tlio suptrlatlii. of/ore Cf L pi i Skt pj a l/ia m<t 

^ M ej wns lurncd Into vi o'l lliroUiU euufDsiou iiltli llio won! most 
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cr’f , the \\ord OTOJ/ being ne\cr suffixed m O E to express the superhtive ' 
In the Secondary forms Jmide i most, inue i -most, ante 7 ntost, sittc 7 7 /iost, 
j r 77iost, , the r is a p hone tic insertion and is not the comparativ e 

^ suffix Ybr 771 C7 IS a comparative formed from the old superlative forjiia 

t/ ’ 161 ‘ Than,’ ‘as,’ m comparative sentences are conjunctions, 

and should have the same case after them as before them, as — 


He is richer than I (am) 

He liLes }ou better than (he likes) 7nc 
I am not so tall as he (is) 


/ We sometimes, howeter, find than, as, used tvith a prepositional 
force, as though they v\ ere governing v\ ords, as — 

No miglitier than thjself or i/te — SJial s 
Is she as tall as me? — Ih 


The nations not so blest as thee -—Tho7)iso7i 

IVe also fine/ ‘ than whom ’ used bv j^^^^nd bj modern 
writers In most of these instances the objective is used because 
it sounds better, just as, for the same reason, such phrases as 
* it’s vie^ ‘ that’s httn ’ (for ‘ it’s I,’ ‘ that’s he ’) have crept into 
common speech 

. ■’* Note — 77ia/t is another form of the77, with the force of tohe/; Thus ‘ I 


am taller tha/t )o\x’ means ^ sohest joii are tall (? r , when }our tallness is 
considered), I am taller 


IRREGULAR COMPARISONS 

162 Far, Farther, Farthest — Fa? ther and fa? thest are for 
far-er and far-est, the th have crept in from false analog) with 
fiirthcr, fu? thest, w Inch are the comparativ e and superlative of 
fo?^}? 

163 Good, better, best — Better and best are from a root 
bat, good Best is a contraction of bet-esf 

164 Bad, worse, worst — JVorse and wo?st are from a root 
wars worse is short for wors-cr , wors-t is a contraction of 
7Vors-est 

165 Much, more, most — Mo?e and ?nost are from a root 
?nag, great Mo-rc is a double -comparative fonned from the Old 
English comparative tiw 

166 Near, nearer, nearest & next — Nea? was onginally 

the comparative of (O E making the superlative 


1 Other words ]ikc topmost^ endmotl are formed ondor tins false conception* Hence wo And 
cren/urt^crinorc 




contracted into wt xf jVcnr aften\irds came to be used as a posi- 
tue, from \\hicli the neA\ comparative and superlative ucoct^ 
ncarc:>t were formed 

[SS SSJ} OW Engl.sh form of oU 

was cald^ from which come eldu and c/desf, which are now used of 
tlie precedence that accompanies greater age as, ‘ the eldest son,’ 

' mj elder brother ’ 

168 lattle, less & lesser, least — Less (O E lassa, for 
Id f ra) IS the comparativ c form of a root la^, feeble Least is O E 
hrst^ a contraction of Le^-est Less and least are used both as 
adjectives and adverbs Ix^ser is a double comparative, and is 
a!wa}s used as an adjective ' as ‘this is the lesser evil of the two^’/^ 

169 Rather means ‘sooner’ The positive rath and tlie 
superlative rathest are olisolete Milton has ‘ the lathc {i e , early) 
jinnirose,’ and Tenn)sonhas ‘men of rathe (/ c, jouthful) and 
nixir vears ’ 

170 Late {latS^^l^t} contraction of lakst 

ImU is an adverb in ‘to arrive latc^ te, at a late hour, lately 
means ‘recenth ’ Late, .as an adjective, has two me.anings — , 
(x) tjirdv as, ‘he w.as la ft for dinner,’ ( 2 ) just past , just de-e^ 
teased .as, ‘during the fate summer,’ ‘mj lak wife’ Last has 
also two me'’nings — (i) ultnuak final .as, ‘he is last in his 
class,’ ‘he c.amc last )ear’ ( 2 ) utmost, .as, ‘this is of the last 
importance.’ 

Later and latest refer to time .as, this is a later edition,’ 

‘ the latest discov erv in science ’ 

Latter and last refer to order as, ‘the latter alternative,’ 

■' the last of the Romans ’ 

171 Latin Comparatives — \ few adjcctiv cs of Eatm ongm 
have the I^tin companitive suffix -loi as — interior, exterior, 
jupeftor, i lift nor, anterior, posterior, prior, ulterior, senior, junior, 
major, minor JJut lhc.se words laave, m English, lost their full 
comjiar.ativ'e force, since they ainnot be followed by than All, 
except major and minor, tal e to after them as, ‘ he is senior to 
me.’ \ few comjiaratives of English origin also cannot be follow- 
ed b) than eos, former, elder, hinder, upper, nethei, tnnci, outer 


1 SI aV'pcre lias hi cr as nu aJrcrb — *0lli:^i tlia hair lia e inm * 
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Numerals 

> 172 Oardmal numerals are those ^hich sho;\ Imv mam 
objects are specified, as '■Hvo bats,’ balls ’ 


The cardinal numerals from 07ie to imieiy-niiJ^ are adjecti\cs^ 
but they are occasionally used as nouns as, by ones, by hvos z 
on all foujs (= on all four feet) , at sixes and sevens (= m con- 
fusion) They are sometimes used indefinitely, as — 

Love, iinKno\\ n imong the blest, 

Parent of thousand wild desires —Johnson 

tn 

One IS sometimes used for the same, as — 

That’s all one to me = that’s quite the same to me 

173 Distributives (hm\ mariy at a tune) aie expressed by 
employing — 

(<?) The prepdSition as, by ones, by twos, <^ 0 , one by one, 
two by two, &^e Cf step by step, little by little [§ 163 {e), Notc I" 

(р) And in the single instance two and two Cf hot and hof 
( = successn ely hot), watch and watch ( = m alternate matches) 

(с) Each and eveiy each is used of one, as two each, i e 
ti\o to each one , eveiy is used of one or more than one, as, tivc,- 
to eveiy foui Hence, each = eveiy one 




(A-clO £. 

’4 Multiplicatives are expressed — 




id) By English iiords formed by the suffix -fold as twofold, 
threefold, Cx-c 


ib) By Romance iiords formed by the suffix pie or -ble 
(L plica, fold) as, simple (or siii-gle),^ dou-ble, tie-ble (or tuple), 
quadruple, 


175 Ordinal numerals show in what oidoi objects are 
arranged, as ‘the Jiist prize,’ ‘the thud day ’ 

Fust ( = fore-st) is the regular superlative of fofo 
Second is denved from the L secundus (folloiving), and has 
replaced the O E othei, seen m ‘everj' ojMt day’ = ‘ever} 
second day’ (^207) 

The ordinal adverbs show in what order subjects are arranged „ 
Ts.%,fiist (not fiistly)," secondly, thirdly 


1 Tlio sin- of sin ale is tlio ns llic stm of sim pie (nllicil to I nglisli ,(tine), 
a different 

J A cominon blunder vro might ns vicW eay nexthj 
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Pronouns ^ 

176. Definitton — K Pronoun is a word used either instead of 
a noun or in relation to a noun , as, ‘ / am here ' , that is 

not with me is against me ’ ^ ‘ Neither of these books is mine ’ 

177 Pronouns are classified as follows — • 

SUBS ADJ 

I Personal 
II RefleMve 


III Possessive 


■; IV Demonstrative 

! I 

V Relative 
■ f VI Interrogative 

and Relative 
VII Indefinite 

VIII Distnbutive 

I — ^Personal Pronouns 

178 The Personal Pronouns hav e no distinction of gender 
There are two persons the person (or persons) viho speaks, 
called the Juist Person , the person (or persons) spoken to, 
called the Second Person 

179 {a) Personal Pronoun of the First Person — 

SING PLUF 

Nom I \\ e 

Foss — (O E Min') — (0 E me) 

Dat — (O E me) — fO E tls) 

Obj me us 

180 (d) Personal Pronoun of the Second Person — 

SIN(f PLUR 

Noin, thou )e, }ou 

Foss — (O E thui) — (O, E eSwer) 

Dat — (O E ihi) — (O E c6w) 

Obj thee je 

Note — Mine, my, yotir, thine, thy, w/r have lost their Substantne force 
and are now used only as Adjectiv es ' 


I, thou, we, you | 
ox ye i 

xoyself, our- j 
selves, trc 
himr^’^ them- 
selves, ore 

j mine, my, thine, thy ; 
, his, her, hers, its, 

' our, ours, your, yours, 
their, theirs 

he, she, it, they ////r, v'/zo/, thete, those; 

so, such, } on 

that, as 

who, what xvhich, what, 'whether 

aught, naught, one, none, any, fe'W, 
enough some, other, many, else 

each, every, either, 
neither 
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4 181 Thou, ye, you, we — Thou is now limited to poetry and 

addresses to the Deit)”- Ve was once exclusively nominative, 
< and you dative and objective Ye is now confined to poetry 
We (and ourself) is used in place of 7‘(and ourselves) by royal 
personages Newspaper Editors also ivTite we 
■* 182 (f) Demonstrative Pronoun used to express the Third 

Person — 


SING 



Mase 



Fem 

Nom 

he 



she (O E heS) 

Foss 

his 



her 

Dai 

- (0 

E 

him) 

— (0 E hilt) 

Obj 

him (0 

E 

hine) 

herlO E hi) 


PLOR 


Neut 

It (O E hif) 
Its (0 E his) 
— (O E him) 
It 


Masc Fern Nait 
Noni they (0 E hi) 

Pass their (O E Jnra) 

Dat (O E him, M E hem) - 

them (O E hly M E hem) - 

J Note — This pronoun is commonly, but incorrectly, called a personal pro 

noun It has distinction of gender, which the personal pronouns have not, 
and Its signification is not complete in itself, as 

So reads he nature whom the lamp of truth 
Illuminates — Coxuper 

— where /le (= that man) only points to the following description, ‘whom 
the lamp,’ etc So in — 

I should 

Desire /iw jewels and this other’s house — Shahs 

— hts = * this one’s,’ and is strictly^ demonstratii e 

183 Possessive Oases — ^Traces of the substantive force of 
the possessive cases of this pronoun still exist in their use as 
antecedents to relatives, as — 

The prize shall be his, nho is highest in the examination (i c, shall 
belong to Mho, &c ) 

Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another God (i e , tfie 
sorrows of them th-U, &.c )—E B 

But they may now be classed as adjectives 


' II — REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 

^ 184 The objective case of the Personal Pronouns and of the 
Demonstrative he, she, ti, they, may be used m a Reflexive sense 


i * But sl\Q fa not from it fa from se6 tho fem of jc nn older form of tlie article tJu 
2 Rem. csplalug em, now written €/n, as ft it were a contracifon of old i lur, dat of 
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(Lat reficxus, bent back), so called "because the agent is 
to bend the action back upon himself, as — 

I tliought w.jTicher than the Pcrsnn long — Bui yoiisots 
jVIark }e how close she \eils /.r round — Kebh 


supposed 


185 Self — more emphatic way of expressing the reflexne 
notion is to subjoin the ivord to these pronouns Thus i\e 
ha\e — 

Mt'self, ourselves 

Th}si.]f, V ourselves 

Himself, herself, itself, Ihcmsclvcs 

Self { = same ) was ongmally an adjective agreeing with the 
pronoun after winch it was placed, but at a verj’ earlj period self 
came to be regarded as a substantive, and was preceded bv the 
Pronoun in the possessive case, so that, instead of 
sclvcs, thce-stlf, % oil selves, we get tm-sc/f 'oiir-sehts, thy -self, your- 
sches But as regards the Demonstrative, ht, sht, if, ikiy, the 
change, though made, was not retained, and we have him-sclf, 
if-sc/f fhun-selz s, instead of his-sclf ifs-self their-sclvcs * 

To express an adjectival reflexive, the word own is appended 
to the jiossessivc pronoun, as — 

Virtue Ls its crirr rtw srd 


m — ^Possessive pronouns 

186 The possessive or adjectiv'c pronouns arc the same in form 
with the old possessive cases of the personal pronouns, from which 
they are denv cd 


187 Kino, thinc — The forms mine, fJtnc'^ arc still retained in poetrj — 
When the pronoun follows the no in , as, ‘ brother vnn<. ’ 

V (/') Ikfore a word licginiiing with a voud, as 

Givccverv man thine (.ar, hut few ihi voice — Shals 

of fo •djCcJ.J t 

'd 188 Colloquial ‘ your ’ — Ymr is sometimes used instead of the article in 
faiftihar description, and must he nronounced w iihoiit an} emphasis It is then 
equivalent to ‘ which }ou and I know of,’ 'of which >011 and I arc talking,’ 
the speaker, os it were, lal mg his hearer into his confidence The incOTgruity w 
caused lij the notion of actual possession contained injotii , gives a liumorous 
■quamtness and often a quiet iro_n} to this use, as — ^ 

There arc more things m heaven and earth, Horatio, 

^ Than are dreamt of in jw/r pliiiosophj — Ska! s 


* 7l»e rlnral«rr« of mcHJ^rn orf?in *'<•//'«• nri adjcctirc occurs fu ttlf samt,^ and A 
rtoun in oi c « h*-XUT ont. n o\\\Lr g^If* 

- TI«*«q ftfp til#* original form* 31 t mm i^rrc ihortened Info mi or mi/ end ihi or//iy 
bj dropl’mi? the final Jait cs an nhoriuitd lo a 
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tit-^Yoiir worm only emperor for diet — Ib. 

‘You must understand,’ says the 1 night, ‘ there is nothing in the 
vorld that pleases a man m love so much as yoitr nightingale ’ — 
Spectator 

189 Its — The regular possessive case of it (or luf) was his, as — 

I will now examine all the kinds of love, hts nature, his powers, and effects j 
how far it extends — Bid ton (A D 1621) 

Then an unmflected possessive it was used, as 

It knighthood and it fnends — Ben Jonson 

Finally, the modern form Us came into use Its does not occur in the- 
English Bible , ‘ it is found but three times in Milton, and m only a few 
passages of Bacon and Shakspere Dryden, however, is quite familiar with 
the word 

/ 

I 190 Absolute Possessives — Instead of the simple posses- 
‘ sives her, ou?,you7, then, the double possessive forms hets, ourSf 
^ours, theirs are used when the noun to which they relate is not 
expressed after them, as, ‘ this book is hers’ ‘ that horse is yours ’ 
Mine, thine, and his are used m the same way 
Note — // j is written without the apostrophe marking elision, because 
j-^ere v^ nev cf anx v elided Its is not a contraction of itcs, as man's 
^smsmiitcs (§ i^)*^is, ours, yours, thens are also written without the 
apostrophe 

IV — ^Demonstrative Pronouns 


191 Demonstratives (Lat devionsiio, I point out) are used to 
point out the object to which they refer This may be done either 
actually, as ‘ this book ’ , or logically, as ‘ that is my desire ’ 

When two things already mentioned are referred to, this 
(pi these) refers to what is mentioned last, that (pi those) to what 
is mentioned first, as — 

Virtue and vice have different results this ( = ihe latter) leads to 
misery, that (= the former) leads to happiness 


192 Tliat is, by ongin, the neuter® of the, which was once 
used as a Demonstrative Pronoun That is sometimes employed 
as equivalent to such, as — 


There are some people of that low and degenerate fashion of mind, 
that they look up with a sort of complacent awe and admiration 
to kings — Burke 


* Except onco (tiPY xxv 5) wlicro is n miffprint for 

2 Ibc suffix •t in iha t lehci t f is the mark of the neuter ^CDdcr^ ond answera to !»• d flo 
in tslu tf, tUu tlf qui~d, t d 
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When-ue 'SMsh to introduce an adverb emphatically, that is 
often used instead of a repetition of the previous phrase, as 
I must see him, nncl that quickly (t e , 1 must see him, vncl I innst sei 
him quickly) 

Siniilarl) ihat may refer to the general idea contained in the 
preceding phrase, as — 

Levrn your lesson, that's ”1 good boy 
where that=ox\e. w'ho learns his lesson 

193 Instrumental ‘ tlie ’ — The before comparative adjectiv es>/ 
and adverbs, when a measure of comparison is expressed or 
implied, IS not the ordinary Definite Article, but represents ihi 
or the^ the old instrumental case of the used as a Demonstrative, 
as — 

The sooner, the better= Aj’ how tiiiich the sooner, hy so unich the better 
The more, the merncr=/M what degree they nre more numerous, in that 
degree they are merrier 

The nearer the bone, the sweeter the meat 
He will be all the better for a little rest 
So much the rather thou, celestial light. 

Shine inward — Mtltou 

194 So, sucli, yon — So (0 E riva) is still used as a pro- 
noun, as — 

I told you so ( = lhat) 

We should make people our friends and keep them so ( = such) 

Stick {O E swi/c, from j 7 c;<T-/ar=so-hke) " is sometimes used 
as an indefinite demonstrative, as — 

If you repay me not on such a day, m S7tch a place, such sum or sums, 
&.C — Shahs 

— ^vvhere ‘ such a day ’ = some given day 

Yon, yonder are now mostly confined to poetry Yonder is 
properly an adverb, but is sometimes used as a demonstrative 
adjective, as — 

In yonder gri'i c a Druid lies — Collins 
V — ^RBLATTYB ‘THAT’ 

195 That may relate to either persons (or animals) or things, 
as — 

The man that I saw The book that I bought 


1 In tuch Ule, therefore, Weoccnrs twico o»cr 
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It never has a preposition placed before it If it is governed 
by a preposition, the preposition is put at the end of the sen- 
tence, as — 

This IS the house //lai I h\ e in 

Sometimes the antecedent to ihai is supplied from the previous 
sentence, as ■ — 

Did you see Rim > — Not (t. seeing) Ihat I recollect 

VI — Interrogative and Relative Pronouns 

196 Wlio, what, which — IVIio is thus declined 



MASC ck FEM 

NEUT 

Nom 

who 

what 

■Pass 

whose 

whose 

Oh; 

whom 

what 


Note — iv/iich[p E /ia<i/<r) is a compound of /;'£// (instrumental case of 
thwccl, what) and Ik (lihe) , hence 'ohich^uhat like These pronouns 
were only interrogatives in Old English, that being the only relative 

They Mere ne\t used as indefinite pronouns, as in the phrase ‘As who 
chould say,’ le, ‘as (if) ^tnne out should saj,’ and as m the compound 
tonic 7uliat=som<i thing ’ 

I saw somewhat at the bottom of the « ater which had the appearance 
of a flower -—Co'uptr 

I tell thee what (=something), Antonio — Shahs 
Nc\t they were turned into indefinite relatives by the addition of so, evtr, 
so tvey, some, that, os in the existing whoso,’’ whoevet and whatever, whoso- 
ever and whatsoever (with poss whostsoever, obj whomsoever), whichsoever 
Finally, they were used as rclatnes without any additions 

i 197 Who — refers only to persons Its antecedent is 
sometimes omitted, as ‘ (He) who steals my purse, steals trash ’ 
JVho ‘(and tvhtch) has three uses — 

(d) It connects tw o co ordinate sentences — 

I met a man in the village, who told me the road to take (=and he) 

(J)) It connects tivo clauses, the one introduced by it being 
adverbial to the other — 

How can w'e admire this king, who treats his subjects so cruelly? 

( —seeing that he) 

(o) It connects two clauses, the one introduced by it being 
adjectival to the other ^ 

I know the man who spoke to us yesterday (=that) 


1 Cf tlio colloquinhsm, * to know wlinls tc/iat’=* to know what o Mill? is, to be n knowing 
;I)CrSOIl 

*'2 )f/ioso 18 now arcliBto 
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198 Wliat — When what is used as a felatn e, the anteced- 
ent IS suppressed, as — 

ir/ia/ ( = that what) is done cannot be undone 

The antecedent is sometimes expressed after it, in poetry, 
as — 

tf nat he hath won, that hath lie fortified — Shahs 
JJ nalsDcii.) God doeth, it shall he for e\cr — E B 

The jiossessitc case of what is still m use, but is found more 
often m poetr) than ui prose, as — 

The roof, ~i.hos<. thickness was not acngeance proof — Byicn 

199 Wliat (with) — what (with) are sometimes used^ike ; 
both — and) to connect two ant ithet ical clauses, as — 

Jlliat with the loss of his fortune, and 'that with the pressure of his 

creditors, he was in great difficult} 

is here probabl) the old indefinite substantiae pronoun 
(§196, xotf) used adierbialh, so that what somewhat’ or 
‘ partlj ’ 

200 Which — As an interrogatn c, whtdt asks for one out of 

a definite number, as ‘ winch of )ou three bo\s spoke ? ’, ^ winch 
pen is the better ? 7vho and what ask indefinite!}, as ‘ 7vho among 
}OU all spoke ^ ‘ 7vhat pen can be better than this ? ’ 

As a relative, 'which now relates onl\ to animals or things, 
but it was formcrl} used like 7i'hfl, as — 

Our 1 athcr -ohich art in heaven — E B 

201 Relative ‘ as — yfs (O E cal swd = also, / e , all 
so, !M E als) is used as a relative pronoun, especially after 
and such, as — 

This. IS Ihc same stor} as }ou told me )cstcrda)' 

Your conduct is not such as I can approve 

This IS not true, as I said ticforc (r r , a thing 'i/tich) 

■} oil arc wrong, as usual (i e , which is the usual thing) 

As to that, I cannot decide at present (r c , -chat relates to that) 

202 Correlatives — Correlatives arc words that have a rcci- 
procal relation to each other in a sentence, as — 

(1) Such — as 

Such w ritcrs as j ou mention 

Noir — The true correlative of such ('= so like, § 194) was which 
( = what hke, § 196, Note'), cf ‘Let such leach others who themselves 
excel ’ (/b/t) 
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■■ — as^ 
me book as that 


I 


r rtj) tall as you are 
I?) tall ar ) ou are 
entered, I saw him 


' — as 

inteth after the water-brooks, so longelh my soul after 
E B 

L as one that beateth the air — Ib 


1 1 cannot go out 

presses consequence or result, as ‘ I am ill, so that I 
netinies so is omitted in questions, as ‘ Are jou mad, (so) 
So that expresses condition in ‘ } ou can staj as long as 
catch the tram ’ (= pronded that) 


. — than ’ 

he gone than I amied 


■ before 
le left, th 




1 ***'^*"*~^^^ 

house before I arn% ed 


rt j 



This book IS no other than the one I lost 
Noac — Other, wjfen followed by than, conveys a notion of comparison 
"When no comparison is intended, other is follow ed by besides, as well as, &-e 
as, ‘I have other ^hooks besides these’ Other, wAh a negative preceding 
may also be follow'ed by but as, ‘ I ha\ e no other book but this 


(9) Not only — ^but 

He not only went away but he ne\er came back 
2^ote — Vox both— and, cither {ox or) — oi, neither (or not) — nor, uhethei 
— or, see § 316 

VII — Indefinite pronouns 

203 Aught, nansbt — 4nght {O E n'w/j/) is compounded of n, short 
for an, one, and '■oiht, wight or whit (creature or thing) , so that aught =: a 
'vhit The term ought = 0 'ohit, ailiere o, like a, is a Middle English form 
of one The negative forms are and is the same word, 

used as an adv erb 4ughi and naught are now chiefly confined to poetry 


1 Sui\s «0Tnetinies u cd in tend of tins (Jian , cf "Milton P L x 3G1 

2 Than sometimes, but ini^orrcctly, tnkes tue place of tins leforc , if/ie/i might aUo be used 
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204. Enougli — The plural of enough is cnoto (now only in 
x ulgar use) — 

H(tv<. I not cares eno7o and pangs cnoio^ — By: on 
Sometimes enough is equivalent to very, as — 

I was glad enough (z c , acr} glad) to see }oii come 

Sure d ought I'G was there (z c , it turned out tjutte true that he was there) 


205 Any, some, other 
‘one, ■ by the 

used before numenrls in tlieA3nscronff(W/i'/,^as, Tie g; 
fift) rupees \\Ofher makes the plural oihcis 


4ny (O E eenig) is formed from dn, 

gamed mnt 
“ Somehow or oihei ’ 


= some how ox oihtr how ‘ The i?///rr day, ’ as m ‘I saw him 
the other day, ’ expresses an indefinite past time, and is equiva- 
lent to ‘ lately ’ 


206 Many was originally an adjcclne, as — 
Many nu-n were 1 died 


It then came to be used watlv a, following one. as ‘ 
thing,’ 

Many a man was 1 died 

Next, like yerf/, It was used as a pronaun and ///zr//)' = ‘many 
persons,’ as — 

jlfaiy are called, hut fexo arc chosen — E B 


many one , 


Finally it cainp: 


ive noun= and 


ame to be regarded as haj ingilie force o. 


'■ of a collect- 


- A great ina) v (oQ men were Kdlcd 
The} lia^e not shed zi many (oO tears. 

Dear c}cs, since first I Knew ihcin well — Binnysor 

The V any (z e , the crow d) rend the skies w ilh loud applause — Diythn 
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207 Each, every — Jhaeh (O E ftV(r=cvcr-likc, r c , all of 
•sort) and cz'e/y {cvcteele = over-each) denote all of a senes taken 
■one by one , evcjy is the more emphatic form, equivalent to 
‘each without exception’ JSach refers to tw o or more objects , 
every to more than two Each and every are alw’ays singular , but 
every stands w itli a plural in such phrases as ‘ every three years, ’ 
because the three }ears are regarded as a single w’holc, as — 

The medicine is to be taken cvi,ry four hours — (? c , once at the end 
of e%en period of four hours) 


^ I jrsl found lit Laynmon nbout \ I> I20 j 

* J robabl^ from a couftulon Intwctn the two O L word®, mtnio^y multitude, nod manxg. 
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alternate, ’ as — 
missed coming one day and came 

■“.iiungs — (i) of hvo, ( 2 ) each of 

, one or the other road) 

Je of the nver (1 c , on both sides) 

poflter — In the sentences — 
d each other, 
another, 

if the verb, other and another 
le full construction is — 

“d, each lo\ ed othet 
hated another 

e referred to, one a7iothet m hen 
as is shots n in the e^amp]es 


\ .TICLES 

separate part of speech , thej* 

ss eahened form of that, and is 
< ' >n IS to define or particulanse 

a weakened form of ofie, and is 
called Indefinite because its function is not to define but to 
generalise 

Thus in the sentence ‘ The man that I saw yesterday, ’ the man 
refers to that pa7 tiatla7 maji that I sasv , in ‘ mati that I sass 
yesterday, ’ a man refers to ariy one amotig a number of men that 
I sass 

Note — The form an is used before an open vessel or a silent h, as anapfh, 
^an how An becomes a before a consonant, an aspirated h, or a sj liable svith 
/the sound of j'«’ as, a man, a horsc,''ii 'ttsag e, a eulogy (but an 7t7:e/e)^\fBat 
an is sised before an aspirated h when the accent is not on the first syllable, 
as, an historical event, an hotel 

The Depinitb Article 

The following are the mam uses of the Definite Article 

211 (1) DefLnuig ‘ the ’ — The is prefixed to a noun w'hen. 

the noun is separately defined by a qualifying word or phrase. 


1 Soiue ss ritcrB retain «n before the yK flounil , as, ‘an European flag’ (Tennyson) 
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either expressed or understood Thus, '■the 7ed ball’ implies 
that there is only one ball that is red, 'a 7ed ball’ implies 
that there are several red balls, one of which is mentioned and,, 
therefore, in this latter instance, the noun ball is not separately 
defined by the qualifying word 7ed So with — 

The grt.at fire The book that I gave yon The ivay to be happy The 
bells of London The clock on the stairs I saw a man there, and went 
up to the man {that / saw) Where is the cobra? — I have killed the creature 
[that you nuution) 

/ Hence, the must be used with Superlatives and words used in a 
superlative sense, since the very notion of the superlatn^e is that 
of separately defining or singling out an object, as — 

The longest day in the j ear 
The head boy in, the class is Ram 
The rA/t/ magistrate of Calcutta.* 

Hence also, the must be employed w'hen one of two known 
alternaht es is singled out, as — 

He gained the adiantage (the two alternatives being success and failure) 
Choose the iia> row w ay, not the broad w aj 

‘He gained ati advantage’ would imply that the alternative 
of failure w'as not contemplated, but merely the different degrees 
of success that might be attained, and ‘ an advantage ’ means 
‘ some advantage ’ So — 

This is the finer horse of tlie two 

‘ Tlus is a finer horse than that ’ is right, because the question 
IS not now between two known objects, there may be several 
"horses finer than the one referred to 

Hence, further, the is used when special emphasis is intended , 
as — 

He is the poet of his ^ge U e , the greatest poet) 

This IS the waj, walk je in it (z , the only right way) — E B 
Exact to the letter {? e , each separate letter) 

You aie the man to do it (z c \ the proper man) 

This IS just the thing (z e , the right thing) 

212 ( 2 ) Familiar ‘ tlie ’ — The is prefixed to a noun when 

the notion conveyed by the noun is so familiar or unique that 
no descriptive word or phrase is needed, as — 

Come into the garden (z e , the garden that belongs to our house) 

Shut the door (z t , the door of the room where we are) 

'lUo enperlotivo is sometimes employed prediciiivoly wiilioat anv article as ‘slie u 
yaimt of tlie fair’, ‘ tins plan is test of all’ , ‘I am /lefld lioy in tlie class ' ’ ‘ 
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He wis brought before //w magistrite (r c , the magistrate who, as ciery 
^ ne 1 nows, tries such cases) 

He came to the rescue (i e , the rescue required in the case) 

I passed beside the reverend walls In which of old I wore the gown 
\te, the usual college gown) — Tetinyson 
To give the alarm 
To go to the plaj (or theatre) 

' Hence, the is used with nouns that represent well-known single 
• bjects or single wholes, as — 

The sun, the moon, the world, the universe, the earth, the ocean, ^/iirskj, 

, he sea, the equator (but Heaven, Hell, Purgataty, Paiadise, without an)’ 
tticle) , the Bible, the Gospel, the Scripture , the queen, the Pope , the 
j louglxs, the Brace , the north, the south, the east, the west , the Armj, the 
vavy, the Bar, the nobilit), the gentrj, the public, dc 

Similarly the is used m many common phrases, as — ^ 

Quite the contrary (of what has been said) Nothing of the kind (that you 
lention) To beg the question (under debate) Foreign to the subject 
t hat IS being considered) To see the light (of day, ? c , to be published) 
’artrayed to the life (i c , the well known standard of perfection in por- 
aitiire) Cheered to the echo (which is well known to imply a high degree 
< loudness) To sell by the pound (which is the usual weight) 

213 ( 3 ) ‘ The ’ for Possessive Pronoun — Since the pos- 

sessive pronoun is a defining word, the often takes its place, 
^when It IS clear, from the con text, to whom the thing mentioned 
belongs, as — 

I struck him on the head Certain death stared him in the face Pie was 
cut to the heart To take the bull by the horns To lake time by the 
forelock 

They shoot out the lip, they shake the head — E B, 

On ’lis hard to give tiu (=one’s) hand 
"Where the (= one’s) heart can never be — Song 

Note — B ut we say— ‘ He took it into hts (not the) head’, ‘He wrung 
Jits hands, gnashed hts teeth, lore hts hmr ’ , ‘ She cried her eyes out ’ , ‘ He 
let It slip through hts fingers ’ , ‘ He is on hts last legs,’ 5.c 

Sometimes the, as well as the possessive pronoun, is omitted for 
the sake of conciseness, as — 

The lean and slippered pantaloon, 

^Ylth spectacles on nose and pouch on stde — Shahs 
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214 (4) Generalising ‘ tlie ’ with Adjectives — The is 
sometimes prefixed — 

{a) To an adjective vith a plural notion, to indicate a class of 
persons Thus, =.all those who are rich, nch men 

generally^ We can 

Thi. 7 zch are not alwaj s happy, 
or 

Rich men arc not alwaj s happy, 

but n e can 7tcvu combine both foi ms and saj^ — 

The licit men are not always happj' 

(Jhj To an adjective vith a singular notion, to express the 
corresponding abstract idea ^ beautiful — all that 

vhich IS beautiful, /<?, beauty,^s^*^*^*'^ 

All the motions of Goldsmith’s nature moved in the direction of the true., 
the natnial, the rout, the gu tie — Dl Qutnicy 

The futurt. (r e , futiintj ) is unknown to us 

lie would oft leaie tin. right to pursue ihi. expedient — Goldsmith 

215 (5) Generabsing ‘ the ’ with Nouns — The is some- 
times similarly prefixed to a singular noun — 

{a) I’o indicate a specimen as representative of a class as, 
the eagle for the v hole species of eagles, the hero, the brute, the 
tvoman for heroes and brutes and vtomen generally — 

The LCigk IS the king of birds 

Discern how thi. /icio differs from the hnih — Addison 
Tl c looman is the weaker vessel 

{b) 1 o express the cognate abstract notion as the pattiot 
for ‘ patriotism,’ the beast for ‘ man’s animal nature,’ the ape for 
‘ sensuality,’ the tigci for ‘ cruelty,’ the fathei for ‘ fatlierly feel- * 
mgs ’ — o 

He has something of the patriot in his composition ' 

Move upward, working out the beast. 

And let the ape and {ihi) itgu die — Tennyson 
All the fatlu) rises in inj'- heart — Addison 

216 (6) ‘ The ’ with Proper Nouns * 

{a) The followang Proper Nouns generally take the Definite 
Article, because they are regarded mainly as ephhets — --wl 

Peoples, parties, sects (xs, the English, the Whigs, the Phaitsecs) Rivers, 
seas, oceans {as, the Gaiigu, the Miditerrancan, the Atlantic, the Bosp/ioi ns) 
Mountain ranges (as, the Alps) , but not the names of single mountains 
(as, Snosodoit, Olympus, Vtsuviiis) 


1 Jor the and a with Troper iotiiis u ed in a do'onplivc Ecnsc, sec J 121 
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') The following generally take no article, because they are 
rded as single ^\ holes — 

' mtinents, countries, isHnds, provinces, towns (as, Ewopc, India, Ceylon, 
'■al, Calcutta') , except the names of some ^districts (as, the Dcccan, the 
<atic, the Cl imca, the Tyrol, the Pftnjah), nntf ol^ plural terms for coun- 
and islands (os, the JVest Indus, tfu Netherlands, the Azotes, the 
te}s) Times of the year (as, Hay, Sunday, Chiistmas, Lent) Lan 
es and branches of knowledge (as, English, Algebia, Astronomy') 

)TE — The names of literary works come under no fixed rule We saj 
Deserted Village, The Eaety Queen, The Tempest (omitting the, 
ver, after the author’s name, as ShaUpete's ''Tempest'), Old Ken 
‘on. Vanity Fan , In liJemonam, Taiadise Lost, according as the is or 
t part of the title But the (or a) is sometimes omitted for the sake of 
ity, as (The) JVintei 's Talc, (A) Hidsummci Night's Dream , and is 
times inserted where it is not part of the title, as the At eopagitica, the 
letnotiam, the Paradise Lost Generally, however, where the title is the 
e of a person, no article is inserted, as Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, David 
. 'lei field, Rohtnson Ciiisoc, Marmion , but it may sometimes be introduced, 

te Comus, the Lyeidas, the Endymion 

xames of diseases usually do not take the before them, as fevet , headache, 
theiia, sometimes, however, //it. may be used, as the gout, the measles, 
/lumps 

he names of single stars take no the, as Otion, Algol , but names of 
ips of St rs take the, as the Pleiades 

n 

V The Indefinite Article 

The following are the two mam uses of the Indefinite 
Article — 

217 (i) Individualising ‘a’ — ^The Indefinite Article indi- 

jvidualises without defining Thus, m ‘There was once, a man 
’wfio ’ &c , ‘a man ' = a certain man , in ‘ I have a peat lesfiect' 
for you,’ ‘ a great respect ’ = some great respect in ‘ Not c drum 
was heard,’ ‘rz drum’ = one drum So, a = one m the following 
instances — 

Birds of a feather Two of a trade can nev er agree 
They are much of an age, of a size 

This IS all of a sort, of a piece They w ere lulled to a man 
One at a time Seven at a blow A rupee a yard 
In a day or tvv o I see that at a glance 
He has not a leg to stand upon \Ye are both of a mind. 


/ r Ollier instnncos of a = vomc nre — * In a xreat Uetrec * , * oa on av ernge ' o great dial , 
to I'v at n lo s 1 am, in a manner, compelled to,' i-o , I am amazed to a degree (t e , to 
great degreoj 
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218 ( 2 ) Generalising: ‘ a ’ — The Indcfimtc Article genera- 
lises Thus in ‘Gnc me ‘rt’ book ’== book ^ m '^4 

son siiould obej his fatiier,’ ‘ a son’ — ajiy son , all sons Compare 
the following — 

O / >» 

» .'i / £>w IS *» useful inimnl 
^ 7" c nc'-ii IS T iisefiil •uiinn! 

(^c‘I!oiSi ' nre useful ^nlnl•lIs 

These sentences are all cquitalent in meaning to one another, 
becaU'-L n Jiotie — a!,\ Lorsc— hotsc; ^utra/Jy , while ihe hot sc 
[4; 215 (d) ] stands for the whole species of horses, and so is also 
cqui\“ilenl to hotsis getiO ally 

Norr„ — The Intkfinilc \rlicli, = w-i in 'a few,’ ‘a little' TIuis, ‘lie 
h-'d c f-K sapporters ’ tlmw s -ittcntioii n> ti'c f"ct tint lie Ind somt supporters, 
and r_/rTi is contr'’S!e(l with/a;^, * he linu yt •’ '’I'pporters ’ draws '’itcntion 
to ll eir feivncis onl), and /< > is co Uras.td wi’h .ncny / 

i 

OMISSION OP THD ARTIOLES \ 

219 Since both the articles indnidiialisc the noun to which 
the> arc added, the genera! nile is that where a noun has no 
article, it i*. to be taken in a gcner.a! and indefinite sense and rot 
m a particular and limited si.n'.e T liiis, ir vian .and the mar both 
mean ‘some one man , but man (as in ‘.l/rr/r proposes, but God 
disposes) me.ans ‘man in general’ .and is cqunalent to ‘ nian- 
Jmd.’ 

220 (OWitliAbstract, Material, andCoUcctlve Nouns — 
The articles must nt.\er be joined to abstract nouns or nouns 
h.aupg an abstract force, since an abstract noun expresses a 
genena! idea, as 

Zcr. sP-ll Fill! be h^fd cf all Zn-A-is Pourislnng //.r/'iwm is transient 
Oci'.'/'w's c\u!' ctl nut iifr/is./ /Tm’/* is tilt encinj oi A'l 0 ihilgi. Htslory 
M phihiDlh} teaching 1)} ri*,rr-;.r 

In 'I feel a great Aw for }Ou,’ ^ The lta/'/>tiuss o( mothers,’ 
— ‘ a gteaf late ’ means a great avtoun* of loxe which I feel, and 
ilii happiness me.anb that special I tnd oi happiness which mothers 
experience, and so the notion set forth bv the noun is no longer 
abstract and general but concrete and jiarlicular, .and the articles 
are nghtl\ used 120) 

Simil.arly, the .articles arc not joined to I^Iaten.al nouns, when 
the thing in general is denoted as — 

Midas longed for gold 

But in ' this IS a pure gold,' a gold means a lind of gold (§ 118) 
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A few Collech-V'e nouns, used in a general sense, dispense nith 
the Definite Article, as mankmd, soaety, posterity^ people, cattky 
pat hemient, government — 

Society (? c , gentlefolk genenlly) refused to recene him 
He held an appointment under Govo wnent ' 

/ Compare the folloi\ mg sentences — 

(a) To be a member of soaety = to belong to a civilised community 
tb) To be a member of a society — to belong to a distinct association of 
persons 

(a) The people = the pooular classes 

(Ji) A people — a nation 

(r) People — persons generallj 

221 ( 2 ) With Common Nouns — The articles may be omit- 

ted, especially in poetr)% before a concrete noun m the singular 
number, t\hen it is used to represent a notion m its universality 
This IS especially the case m comparative, negative, and interro- 
gative sentences, and after never, ever, and snch Thus Shakspere 
speaks of the schoolboy as — 

Creeping like snail umvilhngly to school — 

where 'j;a7?/’ = snails generally But snaiP or ^ the snail’ 
would have been equally good grammatical English So, again 

More tuneable than laik to shcpheicTs car, 

where the whole species of larks, and the 11 hole class of shep- 
herds are meant, and not any particular lark or shepherd 
Observe the following instances — 

E}c hath not seen not cai heard the things, fee — E B 
As fair as day — Shahs 
Neier man spake like this man — E D 
Never master had a page so kind — Shals 
When did knight of Provence avoid his foe l—-Bnl'ver 
He shall receive such weekly sum as the court maj see fit 
Was none that would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack — Macaulay 
\ ou must show cause for your action 
Fame — that last inhrmitj of noble mind — Mitton 
I whirl like leaves in roaring ruind — Tennyson 
Man delights not me nor 'voman neither — Shciks 
lie w os all that servant ought to be 


' ilinislers (of tlio Cabinet), without the, tt admissible, but we must say the AfiniKry 
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Note — Never man spake like this nian=at no time did a man speak like y 
this man A'ei'^r a w/aii spake like this man = not one man spake like this 
man Cf 

Its oh ' to be sla\e 
Along iMth the barbarous Turk, 

Where uoman has never a sonl to save . — Hood 
— ; t. , has 710 soul al all to saie 

222 ( 3 ) With. Descriptive Nouns — ^The Articles may be 
omitted before a noun indicating rank, occupation, station, &c., 
ashen the noun is used m a descriptive sense (almost like an 
adjectne) after verbs of incomplete predication Thus, ‘tob^ 
^ing" means merely to hold the position of king, ‘to be dl 

means to act like a king, to exercise the royal prero- 
gatives So — 

Th) father nas dii/c of Milan (Shals ) , Becket was A/ chhsliop of Canter- 
bury , lie IS heir to the estate, Galileo was to the Inquisition, 
Ram was app7,,ntict. to a carpenter , Each to each is dearest brothtr 
{Tcn7i^son\, Fa'lie/ of twenty children was he (LongfAlo-,u) , She is 
to nij urclc, lie turned shot/naUr , He was created Empe/o? , I dub thee 
l/nglit fScotl) , He was elected P/tstde/il , Make thyself pjtticc oier us 
{E B) , UTio calls me vtllam ? {Slials ) 

I Observe the similar omission of the Indefinite Article with j 
enough, more — fhau, half — half, neither — nor, hath — and, tn one^ 
in turn, as — 

He IS hypoenU enough for any thing / 

He IS mosc kz/av,. than fool (But, — He is more of a knavt. than a fool ) 

He IS half knave, half fool 
He IS neither / nave no'r fool 
He IS both knavt. and fool 
He IS knave and fool m one 
He IS knaic and fool in turn 

But this usage does not justify us m saying ‘ Tins man is 
knave,' instead of ‘ T. his man is a knave (or knavish) ’ 

223 ( 4 ) With Descriptive Nouns in Apposition — The 
Definite Article is omitted before such descriptive nouns (§ 222), 
when they are used appositionally either {a) before- -or {b) after 
— Proper Names, as — 

(u) Henry , Lozd Tennyson , Bishop Ridley , Cardinal Newman ; 

Pope Alexander , Father Dominic , Ctf/rcrri/Wolseley , Captain Foley ; 
Doctor Robinson , Lawyer Clippursc , Astronomer Badly , Farmer 
Williams , Neighbour Flamborough , Dame Margaret , Sister Anne ; 
Saint John 
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Duki. of Gloucester , John, 
of Henry , Moloch, scepter’d 
incs, nndutaUrj Brown and 


Lpplication, and does not 
of ihc poet Hbvier 

mount, lale, capu as, Mount 
ir IS the omission of thi, before 
d, impious Phaiaoh, God hie 
, James the Sccomi, Aiabytlie 
he in exchimlory "ipposuional 
nit',' Poof soul < his eyes are 


" 1 Opposition — {d) AVhen 
{}>) ivheii the same objects 
a or the (or the possessive 
the sake of brevity, partly 
) the enumeration or the 

id hcnvir — Woidnooith 
n — Tutuysou 
bring 

r Itu" — Pope 
\ 


man ^ — S ICnoioLs ^ 

-u, roof and chimney ^\erema 

was attired m hat' would be 
'd,i—Sha/ s 
t to man — Popt. 

oot to foot, hand in hand, side 


'225 (6) In Phrases — ^The Articles (and sometimes the 

Possessive Pronoun) are omitted for the sake of brevity in many 
common (a) V erbal phrases, (h) Prepositional phrases, as — 

(a) To give ear, to make head against, to setO'-r on, to set foot on; 
to shake hands , to clap hands , to leave town, school, college , to keep house, 
^ ship, hoise , to set, make, shorten, strike sail, to cast, drop, weigh 
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Giicho) , to take, strike root , to bring, send wwi/, to take /uaif, oath, hold, 
effect, ^eavc,fire, breath, to giie battle, ans'idcr , to do ftuaiice , to make 
choice, boast, shtpiuruh , io\o.y hold, suatt, siegi. , to bear inteicst , to pass 
mushr , to follow suit 

(b) On earth , on land, hy land , under on rid , on shot t, in shore , to 
sea, at sea, Xo tenon , in town , to com i , nt court, oX school , nt college, at 
chinch, to prison , in jail, fast in dungeon shut (Butler), in bed, out of 
doors , at tabic , the smallest mouse that creeps on floor {Shahs ) , out of 
place , on board ///;/, it ancltoi , on duL , in jest, in time , in iuin, in 
view , on foot , in question , in pint (but, ‘ to the point ’), in point fact, by 
rule of thumb, under sentence , at /<w/ (and ' nt the last') , at full (and ‘at 
the full'), to make one’s hair stand on end, to set one’s teeth on 
edge , to take a thing to lieait , to come to light , helmet on head , sword in 
hand, {torn top to bottom , from head to foot , to Ine from hand to mouth , 
nhateier comes to hand , to hare in hand , to be of age , to hold at arnPs 
length , at peep of day , to make to ordet , to put to vote (or ‘ to the vote ’), 
\aliant only in name , totaketoto^i, to bring to bool , payable at sight, 
fleet of foot , tall of size , genteel in figure , short in statuie , high in rani , 
sick at heart , out at el boros , by ruord of mouth , on put pose , in high feather 
But obserre that r\c say — In the datl , in the lump , in the rorong, to 
put — to the blush, to the rad , to the tes‘ 

Note — The article is often omitted, when an adjective precedes the noun, 
as , — in tnir field, swords of foreign male, uith naked foot, with drawn 
reoid, a clilT of immense height, love at first sight, the debate of last 
night, on most occasions , fit to bear the weight of mightiest monarchies 
{Milton) 

Verbs 

226 Defitnfioti — A Vert) (L vet bum, the word) is a word that 
asserts something about a person or thing, as ‘ the child talks ’ 
In relation to the Subject the verb is called the Predicate , 
thus in ‘ the child talks,’ child is the Subject and talks is the 
Predicate of the sentence 

227 Two Classes of Verbs — When the action or feeling de- 
noted by the verb passes over to, or is directed towards, some 
object, the verb is tenned Tiansitive (L transne, to pass over) , 
as, ‘ Ram beats the dog,’ ‘ Ram loves his mother ’ 'When the 
action or feeling affects the subject only and is not directed 
towards some object, the verb is termed luti ansitive as, ‘Ram 
jumfis^ ‘ Ram lejotces ’ 

Uses op tbaitsitive Verbs 

228 Reflexive use — A transitu e verb is used reflevively 
■when the action denoted by it is done by the doer to himself, as 
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’ ‘ He interested htmselj in 
1 IS often omitted, so that 
sitive force, as — 
e waves break (themsehes) on 
the sun The sun sets (itselQ 
' He turned (himself) towards 
)f one 'mother They enltsted 
'iaui (herself) from tears ’ His 
He fed (himself) on rice He 
ole (himself) into the jungle 
■ . arm rested (itselQ on the table 
emseh es) merrj Cf § 602 

nving pairs of sentences — 

\ 

- took possession) 

1 

1 C form) 
became) 
changed) 


ough (= determined) 
lodilj position) 

use, are alwajs followed bj a i 
to betake oneself to,’ ‘ to plume 
oneself^ ‘to o\ersleep oneself^ 
ti\e lerbs have an intransitn e 
ak out' ‘ to dash forwaid,' ‘ to 
‘ to knock undet,' ‘ to push on,’ 


ti\e verbs sometimes have a 
m, as — 

and crisp when thej are eaten), 
sold) 
clt) 

t The meat cuts tough 
ug thin 

IS attnbuted to the sub- 
n denoted by the verb is so 


nusuni but not inco roct, ns it is itt 
y absence) 13 a rare use 
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halMtiiil to, or inherent in, the object, tliat the object is regarded 
as it‘:clf contnbuting to produce it Ihus m ‘This speech 7 cads 
i\e]I, the action of reading attributed to the speech implies that 
the quilih of readableness is found to be inherent in the speecli 
Itself and does not depend upon the reader (cf ^ 258) 

USES OP INTRANSITIVE VERBS 


230 Transitive Use — Many Intransitive verbs arc einplojed 
with a transitive meaning, as — 

J\ani // r/s — Run f/ita/s Htn^tsh The horse ’^'alLs — The groom walff 
it c noni. The child tall s — The child lalKs uonstru 

Noir — The following arc both tnniilnc and inlransitnc — acl, cal, 
dnnK, finra, aii^L’cr, botl, fatn, shaK, shf, stay, survive, 

n cunf In ‘a losing game, ’ lost t g is, causalnu 


231 With a Preposition. — Some Intransitive verbs are habi- 
tuallv followed b) a preposition which cohere^ so closclj with the 
verb' that the two maj be taken together as forming one phrase 
equivalent to a transitive verb Such verba! phrases ma) even 
sometimes = be used m the passive voice, as — 


The man lattc;Its at the bo} 



a Complement 235) after them, the verb and its complement 
together fonmng a verbal phrase with a transitive force, as — 


He la me to ston 

The nursL w/rg the child to shep 

‘There sonic fciinlt nthcist tall s jou acad ' — Popt. 

^ ou played me false 

I thought him a fool 


233 With Cognate Object — Some Intransitive verbs ma}^ 
ake a noun of kindred meaning for their object, called the 
Cogttalc (L CO; together, ip/iafus, born) Ohject, as ‘ to sleep a 
skip ’ This maj be done in three vvajs — 

(a) The noun may be strictlj cognate to the verb in both 
form and meaning, as — 

I Iiav e foil fit a good pft — JS Jl 
‘ lie sighed a siqh and piayed a piay^r ’ — Scott 


‘^omr ■^Tritcrs prrii join tito »'crb nn I the prepo l>y a Iiyplifn 
* e«fly ‘ Itaiii salon the bench, hni tre could hardly Fay ' ihc bench vassal on by ICam * 
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(d) The noun may be strictly cognate to the verb in meaning 
but not m form, as — 

It Hoius ahevryga/e TheheWs i atig a. marry 

‘Deith 

Grinmd horrible, a gastly smile ’ — Milton 

‘ Each at the head 
Levelled his deadly atm ’ — lb 

(c) The noun may be only partially cognate m meaning to 
the verb In these instances, either the verb or the noun con- 
tains a descriptive sense of its ot\n m addition to its cognate 
meaning Thus in ‘ to a ’ the verb is strictly cognate 
to the noun , but in ‘ to sltal a ’ w hich means ‘ to stealthily 
look a look, ’ the verb contains a superadded notion Similarly 
‘ he shouted a shout ’ is regular , but in ‘ he shouted applause, ’ i e , 
‘ he shouted au applaudnig shout, ’ the uoun contams the super- 
added notion Similarly ivith — 

To pglit one’s roaji (t e , to make one’s way bj fighting) They ait a 
passage through the ice The wind was btoroing great guns It rained fire 
sraA b) imstone looked daggers aX. me. 1 soaped acquaintance \viX\\ him 
He fo) ced a gap through the hedge I danced attendance upon him daily 
He has served his apprenticeship 

‘ Satan towards the gates of hell 
Explores his solitary flight ’ — Milton 

‘The moon 

JVaccls her pale course ’ — Ib 

‘ No stationary steeds 
Cough their own I nell ’ — Coiopci 

Note — Sometimes there is an ellipse of the cognate object, as ‘ he did 
his best {doing),’ ‘ he O led his hardest (* j’lng),’ ‘ he breathed his last {hi eatli) ’ 

234 Summary of Uses — The Intransitive verb ? un anil 
illustrate all four uses given above, as — 

1 He ran a thorn into his finger (Transitu e use ) 

2 He ran up the ladder (With a Preposition ) 

3 He ran me haid for the prize (With a Complement ) 

4 {a) He laM seven ;««i- (at cncket) for one hit (Formally Cognate ) 
{b) The disease must z«« Its WWW (Informally Cognate ) 

(c) He ran a great i isk (Partially Cognate ) 

VERBS OP mCOMPLETE PREDICATION 

235 Some verbs do not make complete sense by themselves, 
but require some other word or phrase to be used with them 

i~ in ‘the boy seems///,’ the adjective ///is joined with the 
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\erb seems to make the sense complete Such verbs are called 
Verbs of Incomplete Fiedicatwn Other \erbs -which do not, in 
themselves, belong to this class may be used hke them, so that, 
for the time being, they are verbs of incomplete Predication as 
‘He 7nade his father angr} The words used with these veibs 
to make the predication complete are called the Co7np]eme}it of 
the Pt edtcaie 

236 Tlie Oomplement of a v'erb of incomplete predication 
may be an Adjective or a Noun, or any attnbutiv e clause In the 
case of AuMliar}'- Verbs, the complement is the Simple Infinitive 
(^239) 

237 The Subjective Complement — IVhen a verb of in- 
complete predication is intransitive or passive, the complement re- 
lates to the subject and is called the Subjective Complement, as — 

His arm becunc He feels rv/rf The wine tastes row 

He returned hoiitc The clock struck hoo 

He is judged innocent He was elected Prisiautt 

This book is Raids The cloth is of many colours 

You seem to have forgotUn me The bear vtas made to dance 

Noie — Other instances are — to sound haish, to smell siocct, to look (or 
turn) fait, to pass current, to come tntc, to go (fir run) mad, to fall (01 stop) 
short, to prove (i c , turn out) '.ooithUss, to break to fall flat, lo get 
ill, to run nigh (as in ' Prices run high ’)> to bid fair 

238 The Objective Compleraent — When a verb of incom- 
plete predication is transitiv^e and in the active voice, the com- 
plement relates to the object and is called the Objective Comple- 
ment, as — 

I painted my house lohite I cut his enquiries short 

He took the man prisoner I called him a fool 

He made himself of no refutation The General kept his troops in itscmoc. 

I heard him say it He did not see fit to come 

Note — Ollier instances are — to lay haie, to Jet alone, to Jiold tight, to set 
ejte, to make suit, to serve (one) right 

239 The I nfini tive Complement — When the verb of in- 
complete predication is an auxiliarj', the complement is called the 
Infinitive Complement, as — 

I can 7 w lit \Ve must go He will be lost 
VERBS WITH TWO OBJECTS 

240 In the Active Voice — ]\Iany verbs, such give, bung, 
tell, teach, forgive, f^c , may take two objects One of these is 


lint in ‘ lie made a nustnUc,’ made le 0 verb of Complete I rcdiontion 
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-directly affected by the action of the verb and is called the Dii cct 
Object , the other is indirectly affected, and is called the Indirect 
Object Thus m ‘ give me the book^ booh is the direct object, 
and me the indirect object of the verb give Other instances 
are — 

He asked the toj his jia/oe He heard o/e ny Lsson Forgue m my 
fault I envy you your talents The Magistrate ordered the piisoner a 
'vhtpping This mistake will lose jw/ many nails He allow ed his aw 
fifty ) upecs a month He played /w a sad Mind } ou w rite Wi? rwn/ 

as to what happens The doctor forbade his patient rtce I gave Intn to 
understand that / should come ' It did me good It caused her many a tear 
1 bore Inm great affection 

^241 Dative of Interest — Sometimes an indirect object is 
inserted after verbs which usually take only a direct object, m 
order to express the inteiest of some person in the action of the 
verb Hence thiS remotely indirect object is called by Gram- 
marians the Dative of Inlet est It is used to give vivaci ty to a 
description, as — 

He plucked me ope his doublet — Shahs 
A Jew eat me a whole ham of bacon — Speclatoi 
Note — This Dative of Interest also occurs after intransitive verbs in such 
phrases as— ‘ Fare thu well,’ ‘ Get gone,' ‘ Haste thee away,’ ‘ He hied 
eJirm home,’ ‘ They sat them down ’ 

I 242 In tlie Passive Voice — When an Active Verb, taking 
two objects, IS changed into the Passive Voice, either of the tvv o 
objects may become the subject of the passive verb, while the 
other IS retained as object Hence, this object may be called the 
Retained Object Thus, ‘ I forgave him his faulO may be turned 
into the Passive fomi m two ways — 

(1) His fault was forgiven lum by me 

( 2 ) He was forgiven his fault by me 

In (i), the original direct object, /irtir//, is taken as the subject 
of the passive verb, and the indirect object, hnn^ is retained as 
the indirect object of the v erb , in (2), the original indirect object, 
///w, is taken as the subject of the passive verb, and the direct 
object, fault, is retained as the dnect object of the verb 

^ Mood 

243 Definition — Mood. {i e , mode) represents the manner in 
which the action or state denoted by the verb is spoken of 


1 Here the whole phrase ‘ to onderstand,' i-c , is the direct object 
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244 There are four Moods — 

(r) The Induatii'c Mood, ^\lllch is used m making an asse r- 
lion, as — ***~' 

lie lozts Ills mother 

(a) The fmpoaitve Mood, which is used in commanding or 
requesting something, as — 

me the book 

(3) The Svbjuiictru Mood, which is used in stating a notion of 
tlie miird, as — ■ 

If It rain, I slnll not come 

(4) The Lifimttvc Mood, which is used in speaking of an action 
without reference to jierson, number, or time, as — 

I saw him ga 


/ 17SES or THE IMPERATIVE MOOD 

245 The First and Third Persons — T o express tlie first 
or the third jicraon of the imperatue mood, we genemllj use, in 
modem Cnglish, the serb /e/, as ‘Jet us go,’ ‘let him go ’ In such 
sentences /ei is the second person of the iinpcratnc with its 
subject omitted 

I'ormtrl) howcicr, tlie Subjunctne form of the lerb with an 
Imyieratne sense was used m the first and the second person — 
Go al=o — (ZT B , U3dirs \crsion ) 

Let us also e:o — {E B , 'Modern \crsion ) 

Tins form of the lerb is found also in later English, as — 

XVcll, ///".I down, 

And let ns hear IJernardo speal of this — '^hat s 
E\ cr) soldier / til his jirisoncrs — Il> 

Wstiuss the streets of Sodom — Chiton 
^ ct — u'llties) c\crj faintin" limb — Seott 

Thither our path lies ; -ctncl ilc np the heights — /,’ Bro-omug 
Stijpce It to say that I base come to a decision 

246 Suppositional Use — Ihc Imperatnc mood is some- 
times used to express a supjiosition, where wc might substitute for 
it tf or though with the Subjunctne, as — ' 

Jieritott a doil where you xmU, Ik is still in licll (/ e , though you 
remove) 

Siifi/'ose ’twcrc Portius, could you blame my choice {/.e., if you 
suppose) ? — Addison 
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, f-ither, say I be entertained, what then shill follow? — Mai Iomc. 
The darkest day, 

till to morrow, will hive pissed may — Coxjper 
tch 1 Russnn, you will find i Tatar 

lother way of expressing an hjpothesis is b) a question, as ^ Is 
Let him pray,’ — t e , if any one is afflicted 

USES OP THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

Conditional Use — ^The Subjunctive Mood is used to 
pposition that is treated as a mere conception of the 
'as the Indicative is used to express a supposition that 
an actual fact, as — 

1 (winch may be imagined, but must not be assumed as a fact), 
lus fault (Subjunctiic ) 

guilty (which IS assumed as a fact), he ought to have been 
ndicatue ) 

lUnctive mood in conditional sentences is not neces- 
led by if, tsuless, though, c^c , as — 
he here, I should tell him this 

c God, I shall arrive home to morrow (« ir , if it please God) 

le weal, come woe, bj Bruce’s side,’ 
led the chief, ‘ will Ronald bide ’ — Scott 

\ I ter ‘ that,’ ‘ lest,’ &c — The Subjunctive Mood is 
le conjunctions that, lest, till, if, 'whether, after, bcfoie, 
it clauses denoting that somethiijg is thought of Hi’s, a 
irobable c onting ency, as — 
nee is that the prisoner he hanged 
hat It \oir<. possible ' 
st sin sutp! ise thee 
thou huist thy wind — S/tals 
sk her if she tove me — Tennyson 

ear whether Antonio have had any loss at sea or no ? — ShaLs 
modern English the tenses of the Subjunctu e are often replaced 
nipounded of the verbs may, might, and should Thus, for 
ad, that he catp w e now say ‘ that he may eat ’ , for ‘ Though 
t will I trust in him,’ we say ‘ though he should slay me ’ 

O itative Use — The Subjunctiv'e Mood is used to e\- 
, as — 

he a 5gt beside the hill — Rogu s 
live the king God save the queen 
'd it shame, it decent awe — Ciahbc 


ilructlon sliowj thnt the event desired is imrossible, it is only thought of 
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SES OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD 
Two Forms in 0 E — Old English possessed Dro 


250 

fonns of ihe In/initne 


1 I he Simple or Noun Infimlivc wnfan 

2 Die Ocrundial or Dative Infinitne to 'tcriianrit 

In hur English these tvo infinitnes beenme confused mth 
each otlier and the result is that the to of the Gerund has also 
been prefixed to the Simple Infmitixe, while the Gerund has 
become inflexionlcss like tlie Simple Infimtne Hence we ha\e 
710W onh OIK fonn, to to express both uses, as — 

1 I like to 'uniti (if I like wnitu‘^~ Simple Infmituo) 

2 I came to rciiA {t c 1 came /iw -:vritniq — Gerundial Infini- 
tne) 


251 The Simple Infinitive is used — 

(i) '\s the subject or the object of a^ierb, or after the ore- 


jiositions but (or i \ctf<i) and about, 

1o err IS liunnn I want io ^ 

Tiles prro hard 1 nod s and A* h ~ipu hj force — Tetiiijsoi 


Tiiere ]•. nodiine left Iml/a sttbtiiil .1 was alioul to remar), t.n', eol 
mpletc the sense of a preceding noun, pronoun, or 


(2) To com|)l 
conjiinclne adicrb,' as 

I like a ho} to hi. truthful 
I saw him (to) foU ^ 

I told him how to /'tree the \ orJ ^ 




(3) Absolutclj in Interrogation and Exclamation, as — 
Wlij (iViiT/i an 1 car/ for him longer ^ — Longfdlo u 
Come, loiterer, come , a Douglas thou, 

And s'nun to wre-ath the \ieIors brow t—Yott 
7 0 l/ii't that It should come to ihi-, ' " 

Thus lij Mile of in) child ' — Gohisimth 
Thou "Mr; a lion's hide ’ — S/m/s 


^ 262 The Geiamdial Inflmtive is used to express tlic pur- 

j)ose,^the cause, the condition, or the result of an action^ 


(i) It maj he atkached to a \crb, an adjcctnc, or a noun, as — 
I c.amc to see y ou (purpo'e ‘ for seeing ') * 

I am sort) to heat this (cause ‘ at hearing ’) 

He IS slow to for^vi (condition ‘ ahoiil forgiving’) 

One me water (0 dnul (puqiosc ‘ for drinking ’) 


• 5 2 ,\lto nfior t htl/ier, ' I am ttoiibtrul win tlirr to ao or rloy ’ 

- Ineuclif nlcncoi llie inliniiiie l« eoniollmii" omlluil, ni ‘Him It clioald conic to tins' 
et oil (t would), tbal 1 liaU Wings lil'c a dote'* 


mXTS 
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n ‘ deplonble ’) 
ondition ‘ for spiring ’) 
ate (result ‘ so is to find ) 

S — 

‘ in order to tell the truth ’) 
er to be brief’) 
ever} thing (condtiton ‘on 

enlhctical infinitucs, ind ire 
j ou tniy wt (? c , know) ’ In 
a he swe means ‘I admit’; 
re meins ‘ ccrtiinl) ’ — To wit 

( \ IK) I. ‘ .'i I le old form of the mfini- 

7}, cat!, shall, will , and 
make, must, need, please 

earn his lesson Hot\ dare 
idc liim laugh , He need not 

sentences as ‘ I must have you 
’ , ind by some speakers ifter 
er,’ 'I helped him dreSS his 
cspeciill} m the sense of ‘ to 
ire ilso the verbs under (2) 

plcan a-i, hear, feel, see, 
te 

ich him I saw him die I ^ 
the fish rise out of the water 

sooim , had as soon, as — 
t flea//} our offer Will you 
stay 

‘would have,’ and ‘ Vou Aflif 

t better to go home ’ 

he to can be supplied from 

■ im ready to die 
hey are taught to) "vt ite 
kely to) rmm 
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' 254 Tlie Present (or Active) Participle and the Verbal 
- Noun’ possessed, in Old English, distinct suffixes — 

1 Present Participle -wntende 

2 Verbal Noun wninng 

In later English these two suffixes -ende and -ung became 
merged into one, -ing, and we have now only one form wrihfig to 
express both uses, as — 

1 He IS zoriiijig (Present Participle) 

2 IS useful (Verbal Noun) 

255 The Present Participle — ^As a consequence of this 
assimilation in form, a confusion arose betw een the Present Parti- 
ciple and the Verbal Noun, and hence our modem participle often 
represents a latent Verbal Noun and an omitted preposition, as — 

I shall go fislnrig ^ , a fishing, on fishing) 

The illustrations for the third \olume (if, a preparing, in pre 
paration) 

VTiile these preliminary steps were taking it e , in taking) 

v256 The Present Participle qual!f 3 nng a noun should not, 
however, be used instead of a Verbal Noun qualified by a posses- 
sive, as — 

Jnco> reel ‘ He died in consequence of the doctor not coming ’ 

Comet ‘ He died in consequence of the V not coming'' 
Tnconect ‘ I insist onjon doing this,’ 

Corral ‘ I insist on } our doing this ’ 

Note. — The Possessive form is, however, naturally confined to persons 
(§ 146) , we should say ‘ I insist on the letter going oX once (not letters) ’ 

257 The Verbal Noun — ^As a result of the same confusion 
the Verbal Noun is sometimes found with the functions of the 
Participle, since — 

^ (i) It can govern a case, as — 

Flying kites is a pleasant game (old form The Jlying ^kites) 

On b) caking open fhe envelope, I found nothing inside (old form On the 
bi eahug-open of the envelope) 

There is no hearing yam impertinence fie, the bearing of your imperti- 
nence does not exist as a possible thing) 

(2) It can be modified by an adverb or a complement, as — 

He gained a prize for reading correctly 

Nature’s chief masterpiece is 'vnting well — Pope (But in ‘ He is writing 
well,’ writing IS a Participle ) 

He ceased firing upon the ship 

* Tlilfl renn is retained for the sake of coaveoicnce, to dJatingni*"!! these pecaliftr BUbatai^ires 
10 from otlie- snb tmlives Otherwise, drttikxng^ formed from ffnnX, is no more, in itself, 
a VerhfllJNoun than funithmentf formed froni/?ttniiA 
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rticiple of a fen intransitive 
ise, nhen an agent is spoken 
hat It has produced in him a 
1 /ea! }icd man ’ is a man who 
)y learning , ' a plaui-spoken 
mg has produced the habit 
'smin ’ IS one nho is in the 
ess Similarly with ‘a well- 
^ behaved man,’ ‘ the abdicated 
>) ’ (cf § 229) So with — 

n — Ccnvpcr 
)rd — Bacon 


tc, arejou in the sitmtion of 

not be confused with adjectives 
ded in ‘ a landed proprietor,’ 'the 
nother ’ ' (§ 58) It is probable, 
>ine extent, to the analogous but 
iciple 

I, 

iricties of form in verbs, which 
n (past, present, or future), 
to the time, that is, whether 
act, imperfect, or indefinite) 


IMPERrECT , PERlECr 



i 

[ am praising 

I have praised 

[ was praising, 

I had praised 

hall be praising 

I shall have praised 


parlicirlo from tlio 'erb * to brcikfast , in 
mrd from the itoun ‘ ' SometimoB 

ated in Others retreated in ft silent valley, 
(p P ) or ‘furuIJied with a retreat * (adi ) 
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» 260 Tlie Present Imperfect — ^The progressive form ‘ I am 
writing ’ expresses the continuance of the action over some time 
It IS, therefore, usually applied to actions that contain the idea of 
continuance, as occupations — 

He ts pursfuug his stiulics The boj s an fla) ing , 

— and not to actions that are immediate, as -A t 
Pleisc lend me jour knifi. , I 'vint it (not, I am itusf) 

I jou ten rirpLCS , will joit take them ? (not, offirutfr) 

Now observe / /iC up this coin, and 1 plaa it or) the edge of the table 
(not, / at tail i;;—I am glatjuf] ‘ | 

261 The Present Perfect — ‘ I ha\c tvntten ’ 

The English \orb lias no Perfect Participle IfVclne, hence the 
regular formation ot the Perfect Tenses was impossible To 
make up for this defect, we use the \ erb /rrrw and the Passive 
Participle qualifjmg the object of the verb, as 

I /jj, L ‘pntl'ii a lcUcr = I ! (T e (» e , possess) a kltcr -vnUett 

1 /la-'c aseertaiuci lhiN=r la (/ <• , possess) this aUiilain 1 / 

Norr — Iltnco arises its use with intransrlnc verbs also, as ‘ I hazii In'cJ' 

' 262 ‘ Has gone,' ‘ is gone ' — Some intransituc \erbs of qouig 
or iccomtng take two forms of the Present Perfect, ‘ has gone,' ‘ 
gone’ — ‘ /w arrived,’ ‘;V arrived.’ Similarly with — covu, dipari, 
retire, rettirii pse, fall, descend, hgin, tnd, cease, vanish, decay, 
degt nerah 

The rest a all ntmd — Mtlton 

The harvest is past, the summer is nuLd — E B 

'Miracles cfe ceased — S! aks 

263 Sti'ong and Weak Verbs — Verbs are classified, accord- 
ing to the mode of expressing the past indefinite tense, into — 

(a) Strong verbs in which the past indefinite (or preterite) 
tense is expressed by a change of v on cl only , nothing is added 
to the root ns hlazu, hltio , dnnk, drank 
Noth. — Tfic preterue of tln.se verbs was originally formed hy nduj'hcation, 
r <■ , bj repeating the root of the verb Thus, hald (hold) made tJie preterite 
Ad Atj/i/, winch was weakened into /ir/i/, ha tld, held Two preterites m 
English still disiinctl) show this reduplication, vi: , did (from do) and highi^ 
(from O L hiilaii) 

(A) Weak verbs m which the past indefinite tense is ex- 
pressed by adding -d or -t to the verbal root (tire c befoic d 
unites the suffix to the root) as jump, jumped , burn, burnt 

Notf —This suffix (f IS a miUilated form oT the auxiliary verbrf^^/, 
love d ~I Iovl. did, ox J did love tf 


* HIqM mo isiR * w/ia cillcd/ fttiJ is now obsolt to 
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. ( rbs —The conjugation is here given of a few 
hich mistakes are often made The forms 
quated 


PRETERITE PAST PARTICIPLE 


abode 

abode 

awoke, awaked 

awoke, awaked’ 


f borne (earned, given 
iari, bore - birth to) 

born (given birth to)’ 


began 

^ 

begun 

bade, bid 

bidden, bid 

clave, dove, deft 

doven, deft 

clave, ‘‘ cleaved 

deaved 

ate, eat’ 

eaten, eat’ 

fled 

fled 

flow ed 

flowed’ 

flew 

flown 

hung, hanged 

hung, hanged 

laded 

laden 

laid 

laid 

lay 

ben, lam 

bed 

lied 

lit, lighted 

ht, lighted 

loaded 

loaded, laden 

loosed 

loosed 

lost 

lost” 

made*' 

made 

pent 

pent 

penned 

penned 

nd 

rid 

rode 

ridden 

set 

set 

sewed 

sewed, sewn 

sang 

sung 

sate, sat 

sat 

sowed 

sowed, sown 


pp A simple verb has pret nnd p p as in *Ho 

yapp cf brole and broken 

f verb /o be nn He was &orrt blind * but ‘she has borne (not 

il'n'sion of Ilia t^vo eJeares with eacli other 
Uen in the Ormulum { l3lU tcnlury) 

I 

s ^floicn with insolence and wme' in the senoe of Jfoaed, ie » 

rerbg VIZ bang httrig lntran«iiivo and ?iang banged trauj- 
Urc &.C being bungt and of a man being hanged 
was eoiif und»*d with litjlit, Ut (to illuminate) and hence JU and 
»tly In both senses as, lie lighted the lamp, the bird Id on 

03 fom /or/orn So Milton (P L IF, "iOj) bas/rore for/ro«/» 
of maked * V made man' means *a succe sfol man * Cf 
I a similar way 
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PRESENT 


PRETERITE 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


Sheir 

Spit (to eject saliv-i) 

Spit (to put on -i spit) 

Swell 

Swim 

Wend 

Wind (to twist) 

Wind (to fill with -wind) 


shore, sheared 
spat, spit 
spitted 
sw elled 
swam, swum 
wended * 
ound 
windcd* 


shorn, sheared 
spat, spit 
spitted 

swelled, swollen 

swum 

wended 

wound 

winded 


SPEOIAIi PAST-PARTICIPIAL FORMS “ 

265 Wrif, smit, chid, dread, slid, bii, hid, got, trod, sod are 
shortened forms of wiitten, smitten, chidden, di ended, slidden, 
bitten, hidden, gotten, tiodden, sodden For peculiar uses of knit, 
bit, beat, moot, see §§ 368, 369 

266 Qiut (freed) is an adjective, as in ‘ quit rent,’ from which 
came the verb quit, ‘ to set free,’ and so intransitively ‘ to depart,’ 
i\ith p p quitted Wonted is an adjective from the noun ivont, 
which ivas originally the participle of O E won, ‘ to dwell,’ or 
‘ to be accustomed ’ Worsted (made worse, defeated) is p p of 
A verb to worse* or zvors-t (with e xcresce nt t , § ^>*7) jj 

267 IS a shortened form of fiaughted, front a verb 
•‘to fraught,’ another form of ‘to freight,’ with p p fieighted 
Distraught, for disti acted, is from distinct, on the analogy of 
■laught from catch s Similarly Shakspere has i aught for i cached, 
and Spenser has pight for pitched So straight is another form of 
stretched Dight is short for dighted, p p of O E dihtan, to 
Adorn^ JVi ought is the old p p of woih and still occurs (§ 367, 
Note) 

268 The Prefix ‘ ge- ’ — In Old English the Pist Pirticiple had the prefix 
yi. ( § 62, Note), Ts gc featlen, fallen Later this appears as j or r , as 
y dept ( = called), z sung, y diaiued, star y paven (JShdtcy') Milton has 
even star y pointing, with y (wronglj) prefixed to present participle 
A go{t e , agone®) is the p p of the old verb agon, ‘ to go away,’ containing 
the Gothic prefix us , see § 62 ( 2 ) Afraid is merely a contraction of 
affiayed (§ 42) I zais { = certainly) is a corruption of M E iwis, 0 E, 
gcxuis, an adjective from the root wisa, certain 


1 The other preterite leenl la now used ns the preterite of go 

2 Seoit {£ of I I, 17) has ‘ His horn ho wound’ nhoro wound is a mistake for winded, t e , 
sounded with the breath ’ Conversely, holms icintfcd for icound (£ of L V, 2) 

2 Fortho ndjectivnl forms of Tnst I nrtiolples sco § 307 
Cf Milton, P L VI, 410 

S Tho t of calclt (M E cachen) is not part of Iho root, but Is merely ouphonio ‘ 

0 Cf ‘As poets say, long agone ’ — Butler’s Huddiras , I, 2, 313 , , 
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> ' »<) ' i.LOUS VERBS, 

> « lS< 


3 

IS 

be 

Mas 

were 


PLUR 

2 3 

are 
be 

were 

were 


5- Pali Past Part 

^eing been 


ic present tense, singular and 
^it still occurs in legal language,. 


Wc be, O E ben 
Ye be, ,,i ,, 


>4 


igs be at present — Pope 


TLUR 


3 

I I 2 , 

has 

liaxe 

have 

have 

had 

had 

Part 

1 Past Pa>d. 

iving 

1 had 


PLUR 

3 

I 2 ; 

can 

can 

could 

could 


= ‘ I know (how) to do, I im 
analogy , see § 105 Con (to- 
0 E cunnan, ‘ to know,’ and 
d, as in ‘ He conned his lesson ’ 
lie of can Uncouth {‘unknown,’ 
couth, with iin prefixed 


om hns Tier/, agnin, was formed 

not Lnen because the 0 F Sub- 
took their pinco 
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272 

Dare 




SING 


PLUK. 

i 


I 

2 3 

dare 



dare 

dare 

dare dare 


dare 

durst 

durst durst 


durst 

Imperat 

[ Prts Part 1 

Past Pat t 

dare 

1 daring 

i 

dared 

, like 1 can, is an old preterite, 

its third person isj 

bit can, ht 

shaliy , hut ItL darcs is often, though 1 


Pres Ind 
„ Siihj 

Past lud Stebj 

Infen 
dire 

Note — Since I dai, 


ivrongl}, used Dart, mikes a new preterite ind pist pirticiple dared, 
when it is used trinsiti\el> m the sense of ‘ to chillenge’ , as, ‘ He dated me 
to do It ’ Dared is also in use for din si In ‘ I dart si) ’ dart is quite- 
unemphitic, and the phrase means ‘ probably ’ 


273 ShaU 


Pies Ind 
Past Ind 


' shall 
I should 


SING 

2 3 

shall shill 

shouldst should 


PLUR 

2 

shill 

should 


274 wm 


SING PLUR 

12 3 12 3 
Pres Ind will wilt wdl will 

Past Ind 1 would wouldst would would 

Note — The form uon't = luol not, the old form of the present being / 
~jol or I -vole In O E the negative ne prefixed to will produced mile = will 
not , hence came our modern phrase willy tnlly — will lu, n,ll he, or will I, 
mil I , i e , ‘ whether he [or I) will or will not ’ The transitive verb 7vill, 
as in ‘ He w///j my ruin,’ comes from a weak O E form rw/Zin/i, to desire,- 


Pres Ind 
Past Ind 


2^5 May 

SING 

I 2 3 

may mayest may 

might mightest might 


riUR 
2 3- 

may 
might 


May expresses — 

(a) Permission 

The master tells the boy that he may go out 



JDY or ENGLISH 


hardly think he will 
y — Macaulay's Lays 
be ’ for ‘ perhaps ’) 


Illgllt 

I>LUR 

I 2 3 

ought 

e verb to ow^ , hence, what a man 
om him Ought is' now used as a 
indicated by using a past infinitive 
The preterite of owe, in its modern 


rt'xst 

vanations of form It is the 
ible, to be free to/ still found 
'(j it be ' ’ Mttsl IS now used 
‘xpresses — 


master 


a\ e his own way 


ved by this time 

ite except perhaps in ‘ to wit^ 
e present participle witting 
gly, unintentionally ’ The 
t vuist are common m older 

le IS — Shaks 
0 say — E B 

ill do' ‘ how do you ifr; ? ’ is 
dugan), ‘ to avail, be worth, 
that will suit or answer the 
‘ strong, vahant ’ 


To oice originally inoant lo possess, ns is 
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t [ 280 Worth in ‘Woe woff/i the day ' {i e , woe be to the day) 
IS the third person singular, present subjunctive (vith imperative 
force) of M E luorthcn, to become — 

Woe '^.orth the chase, uoe 'joilli the d-i}, 

Thit cost thj life, my gallant grej ' — Scott 

Note — The noun that follows luorlh is in the Indirect Objective case, as is 
me in methiuls, mcsccms, me lists, "vOl. is me (§§ 283, 323) 


281 Quoth, ‘(he) says,’ ‘(he) said,’ is properly a preterite 
tense The present is seen m the compound bc-qneath, ‘ to assign 
by t\il) ’ Qiioth IS abtays followed hy its subject — 


(2 tot] tl e rateii “ Nei er more ” — Poi. 


'282 Need, t\hen used as an auvihary, has for its third person 
singular ttecd instead of Jiceds (as if it were a pretente, like date, 
2172, Note) as, ‘ He need not go,’ / f , he is under no necessity 

’ nctdsA 

•tfXAjCt 




i ‘ ;itrci '■rniUKS ‘ in vtethvtU (it seems to ; 

O E thmeav, to appear), and is a different verb from ‘I think’ 
O E l/tcitcari, to think) Ihe past tense is ineihought Other 
impersonal forms are meseems, inc-hsts (it pleases me) Please is 
/impersonal in ‘please God,’ ‘so please you’ — le, ‘if it please 
I God,’ ‘ if It so please you ’ , but, along w ith list, is now often 
I used as a personal verb ‘ I please,’ ‘ I list ’ Examples — 


Methiu] s I see my fallier — Shots 

Him thought he bj the brook of Chcrith stood — Miltoii 

(The) led his) palfrc), when at need 

Him listed (to) case his battle steed — Scott 

If «'i. list to speak — Shahs 


^ Adverbs 

284 Dejinitioii — An Adverb is a word which modifies {a) a 

verb, {li) an adjectu'e, or {c) another adv^erb, as — [a) ‘ Ram speaks 
plainly ’ , ‘ where are you going ? ’ , ‘ come hitlict ’ \l)) ‘ the bench 

is too long’, ^ how many books are there?’ {c) ‘ he w rites 
badly ’ , ‘ this can be done more easily than that ’ 

285 Simple and Conjunctive Adverbs — The adverbs m 
the above sentences are simple adverbs, because they merely modify 
the words with which they are used Conjunctive (or Relative) 
adverbs, in addition to doing this, connect the clause m w'hich 


^ Thencan tho canBative offA/nca/i ns t/rencA (to 'ni kc to ) js of tfnni, nnd means 
lucraUy ‘ 1 make to appear,* i e , to mlttd. C.hauccr lias * It tlimkctU me * 



F ENGLISH 


as when m ^Tell 'me 
s IS how he did it ’ The 
whai, wlme, whtthe}-, 
refoie^ 'Whe7eo7t, whereat ^ 


jn — ‘ Pronounce the ivord as 
^^^s, to the police station ’ 
er ’ (degree) , ‘ lie arrived as 


ighsh there ^^as a large 
vich formed their ad\erbs 
Thus — V 

e 

sort 

2 form of the word (as m 
tive and adverb (§ 158) ^ 

, under tlie form of -1), 
iverbial suffix, and was. 
sh ■\\ ords, as dtvwe-ly ® 

‘ he talks ItU a fool, ’ Me is 


V instances remain of 
of nouns, as needs ( = of 
lys (no^^ straightway)^ 
itive suffix also appears- 
n adjective el, meaning 
nee (O E tw}es), tluncc 
rwaids, outwayds, home- [ 
of a tiieth, of couise, of i 

m — Shaks 

)ne time), al once, for the 
'')7) Whil s t* {[com 'uhth) 
uned ^^^lh a preposition in 
me s), oesnies (= by side s). 


out ly, myhlly, ic For only see 
(5 431 

fusion with lulverbs formed with 


t, formerly wrillcn without tho (, 
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i) •'(•‘rj Jl /■rii’Jf’ /fs ^l‘;o is 1 fjenitix'il ulicrl), -ind meins ‘ iliout (^/ ncir) 
ishc-e’, a> * its do joii h\c?’ It is also used is 1 noun, is in 

*1 ln\e found out his x^! crfa>s,tls' I/erenbottis, ihenxx^o its irc similir 
forms 1 / iv ///f/rr IS 1 corruption of M I '<v////r'rr, i gtnitml idierb 

■^283 Prepositional Adverbs — A large class of adverbs con- 
‘,isl of a noiin (or an adjoctne used bubitaninally) uith a pro- 
position prefixed (<; 36) as, a-^'i'ay (on \\a)), a slap, a-foot, 
a-i''T'jt^ a > tend, a-u’n o-; ctu (of nen), a fat ^ a-fndt lie tvait 
(in I, -wnX i^dtt! I' sides, ti-\oid for.sooth, fotlhuath, fo-doy, 
/o ’^Hirra c n.-detd. Out >>oard, svtih al Siinilarh nc sav in vam, 
ai rat’d' r, of in ihe darf in fad, ni lon^th, to boot (/ r , ‘ m 

addition ' lit for an adtanl.age ') 

289 Compound Adveibs — Ihcic consist of notins (in tiic 
objective CISC, ^ 163) tpialdicd bj an adjective as, mean turn, 
W'C7i,' ;wi/-<e7i, \{stir-da\ soint.<vhat, t,i tinic'/tb 

290 Pronominal Adverbs —'I here is a class of adv erbs 
\ Inch are derived from the pronouns 'vno, the (non represented 
h\ the forms f/ ai and tlis), h 


iroNou f 

I 1 \<T- 

MOTIOX 

ro 

‘ MO l ION 
‘ FKOM ' 

aiMt 

M VNSLI 

evusr 

a ro 

1 where 

‘ win' her 

‘ whence 1 

w hen 

IlOW 

win 

Tb' 

1 there 

thither 

thence | 

then 

thus 

' the ' 

m 

here 

hither 

hence 


' — 

— 


I here are also miinerous compound forms, as, ',cihiicb\, xc/nnin, 
ivh'rcat, ichrito tlenh, t/icran, fhctiat, f/areto /icnlj httetn , 
htiherin 

Noia — r ■•r-ibv? met with in English pocirj, is 1 mistihen rtndcnng of 
the O E form j’’ ( = l>cciusc) IVI\ is collogunlly used is in evi>lc 
Use denoting slight impitunceor surpnsc, is in ‘ \\ Int is j oar income ? — 
/J7j, nr, I cun hirdij tell H jircstnt ’ 

SPnCIAL ADVCRBIAL FORMS 
291 Dark-ling' (m the dark) is formed from da/l bj the old 
adv’crbial sufnv /im; or -/ant,’' Similar fonnations are head-ion ^ 
stdedong (older side imf), flat lorn; '1 hcv are also used as " adjee- 
tiv cs — ‘ ile fell f'cadiong’ (adv ) , ‘ a fieadlont' fall ’ (adj ) 

Nora . — Crnr y/ngnis origiinli} in idvcrh uith this sufnv, but nis mis 
tiTen for 1 pirticiplc ind the verb ‘to grovel’ formed from it Similar!}, 
stddoiVJ and produced the verbv / to sidle,’ to dirldt ’ 

„ 

* Alt.u’ii if *11 »lr<rl'!f! ten tisf 'OOirr •iinllir <lduWc formj arc icililc and ttiklit, 
rrnl[/ t (r/ and old 1 raIj’iltsa'O cim''iin'- and somrlones 
X> } 103 

3 n^i' (0 1 ht-l) !• the old fn'triimcntat case of ti/io rot vhnt occiira in Cowpera 
,/chn Oif/ln, line Via * 
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< i — fF7/2/ ow (0 E hwlluiii) 3S the old 
time) and means 'at whiles,’ t e , for- 
O E seld, ‘rare,’ and ^* 22 (=ofium) 


' to be used with a comparative force in 
Its superlative is er s( Ear {— soon 
’> , = before) is another form of cn, and 
e,’ ‘ or ever ’ ' 

d of fueu and vital, which is M E 
of mat, a portion The sufHx -meal 
spere has tiic/i meal, hmb meal 

II ly — Ay (yes) is the same word as 
rom a demonstrative root ya, and 
1 compound of yea and sy ( = let 
k) E w (not) and a (ever) N^ay 
e word A^ay and not sometimes 
n order to introduce a stronger 
= ‘ nay more,’ and not ~ ‘ not 
red, nay ruined, by the'disaster ’ . 
ot once nor twice ’ {JL B) 

des of meaning Thus it signi- 
k, (3) in return, (4) into a former 
repeated or en erget ic response, 

again 



i—E B 

the peer again —Pope 


ol to drop it again 
not again undo — Shals 
t came a gallery , and tins ogam was 


} 

e headland with wheat ? — Shake 


honour,” said Mr Pickwich, nodding 
lat the tassel of his nightcapA danced 


min — Shake 


ertainly amin it maketh virtue shine, 
her again is ray kinsman — ShaLe 


to explain ii (cf an if^ } 314) andthcaere 
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Note — Again in * This is as long again as tintj’ ‘ As much again,' i.c r 
implies that the measure or quantity is repeated , hence ‘ as long again ’ = 

' t\\ ice as long,’ and so on 

297 Very (L vents, credib le) means ‘ true, actual,’ as an 

adjective, as — • 

There is a Vt.ry life m our despair — Byron 

Hence it came to mean ‘itself, themselves,’ &:c , as — 

\t that very instant he arm ed 
Your zery looks betray jou 

But veiy is much more common as an adverb, and means 
‘ trul) ,’ and so, ‘ exceedingly ’ as, ‘ I am voy glad to see you ’ 

298 Only, even — Only is the Old English adjective dn-lic 
(one-hke), used in Middle English both as an adjective and an 
adterb We retain the adjectival use m such phrases as ‘an 
07 il} child,’ &c In 

Only 1 king can pardon a criminal, 

o/ily IS partly an adjective, since it partly qualifies the noun 
‘king,’ and partly an adverb, since it partlj modifies the verb 
‘ pardon ’ 1 bus, on the one hand, ‘ only a king ’ does not mean 
‘ an only king,’ / 1 ? , ‘a single king’, nor, on the other, does the 
sentence mean that a king can o;i/y pa? don and do nothing else 
The meaning is that ling, as regaids the potuc? to pardon a 
cn/ntnal, is a single peison, or stands alone ’ Hence only, here, 
IS an Adverbihl Adjective modifying the i\hole sentence 

The same explanation applies to even (originally an adjective) 
liTsuch a sentence as 

Evui a cat maj look at a king, 

ivhich means that ‘ a cat, as regards tooling at a king, is even, or 
on a level with others ’ 


299 Never so, ever so — ^The old idiom was neve? so as — 

Thai refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, chajyri he nevei jo 
wiseh-Ai? 

t'C, ‘though he charm so wisely as (he charmed) never before’ 
.Through a misunderstanding of the way in which the negative 
was here used, neve? so has, in modem English, been turned into 
eve? so, and w e say colloquially ‘ I am eve? so glad to see you ’ 


I Note — ^\Ith this use of never may he compared the use of the negative 
m ‘To what lengths did he w/ go?’=‘ What lengths were there to which 
he did not go?’ i e , * He. went to a// lengths, without exception — he shrank 
from no excess ’ 



300 Adverbs as Adjectives — Adverbs are sometimes 
apparently used as adjectives, as — 

The then I mg The doiun tram 1 hme often infirmities (A B ) 

Our sometinn sister, now our queen [Skats ) In after years 
An outside passenger A vS^age The above rcmarl^s 

In such instances a participle or an adjective has dropped out 
after the adverb Thus, ‘ the then king ’ is put for ‘ the then 
7Ctgntn^ king,’ ‘ the doivn tram ’ is for ‘ the doivti going train,’ &c 

Note — When a noun is used atlributivcly, it may be modified by an 
adierb just like any other attributive vyord, as ‘This man, once the f assessor 
of a large fortune, is now bankrupt ’ Cf also ‘on the way bad,’ ‘a journey 
inland ’ 

301 Comparison of Adverbs — ^Adverbs that are the same 
in form as the corresponding adjectn es (§ 168) form their com- 
parison in the same ■way as /taid, Jiaider, hardest (adv and 
adj ) , fast, fastet , fastest (ad\ and adj ) We have also easier, 
carliei , seldomer, oftcim and oftencst, as adt erbs, as ‘ Easm said 
than done ’ Adverbs m -ly usually express the comparative and 
superlative by prefixing mote and most, as more wisely, most 
wisely , but they are often found in poetry with the suf&.es -ei 
and -esi, as — 

\ ou have taken it wtsdier than I meant you should — Shaks 
Destroyers iightlicr called and plagues of men — Milton 
Strange friend, past, present, and to be , 

Loved dteplier, dart her understood — Tcnn)Son 

- Peepositions 

302 Definition — E Preposition is a w ord placed before a 
noun or a pronoun to pOint out its relation to some other thing 
as ‘ Ram’s book is on the table ’ In this sentence, the preposi- 
tion on jyoints out the relation (here, of flace) in which Ram’s 
book stands to the table 

NoTE.-t-Prepositions were onginally prefixed to verbs, as ‘ They could not 
gam say (= against say) him It was' only in later English that they were 
detached from the v erb and placed before nouns or pronouns, as ‘ They could 
not say (anything) against him ’ 

303 Compound Prepositions — A large class of preposi- 
tions are formed by prefixing a preposition to a noun or an adjec- 
tive used substantively Thus amid (or amidst) means in the middle 
(§52, i), and beside (or besides) means by the side (§53, i) 
Hence, just as we can say ‘ He stood beside me ’ without inserting 
the preposition of after beside, so w'e can say ‘ Fields of nee he 
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on cither side the rner, ’ where on-eiihei-stde has the force of a 
preposition So — 

If our substmce be indeed divine 
And cinnot cevse to be, vve are, at worst. 

On this side, nothing * — Milton 


The chief prepositions of this class are the following — 

Across, =<?/r cross, cross\\a3s 

Adown = (shortened into E 0 / dilnc, off the hill 

Against=0 E «« in opposition to 
Along =0 E ov er agunst m length 

Aniong=(lengthened into aww/^/) = 0 E on gemang, m % ctowii 
Anent=0 E on efen, on c'lcn, t e , on a level with, over against, 
concerning 

Around (shortened into round) on round, in a circle 
\thvvart = on the cross, across 
Below —/>j lo-L’, at the bollom 
Between = /y' iuain, m the middle of 
Betwixt=-^/ isc’o, in the middle of 
Since = M E sit/icncc, sUhen s — sifk ihcim, after that 
Note — Bejou, beneath, behind, beyond are compounds of ^witli a pro 
position or an adverb (§53, i) AJ^t^OT, on lofu, in \.\io air) and abreast 
(sidb bj side) are occasional!) used as prepositions f 

304 A year, a day, &c — 1 he a in these expressions, as — 
Passing rich on forty pounds a }car (=ycar!y) — Goldsmith 
Rice IS three rupees a ntaund " 

He gave them four annas a piece 
He hired the coolies at two annas a man 
— is not the indefinite article used distributively, but a weakened 
form of the preposition on (§ 52, i) Thus m Old English we 
find 

An halfpenn) on day — a halfpenny aday 


PREPOSITIONAL USE OP PARTICIPLBS 
arring, D at ing, concerning, considering, regard- 
ing, respecting, toucliing, owing to are participles which, from 
the fr eque ncy of their use m certain connexions, have come to be 
employed w ithout any noun or pronoun for them to qualify Thus 
What IS )our opinion concerning these matters? 




• lliat i*! * "U c Bt6p sliort of nnn liUatinn * Wo edn further dispcnso with on and say 
‘I live Vat tide the rnor/ where is an adverbial objcciho with prepositional force, 

SCO § 15 Mn) 

2 rhis preposition a hoivever, soon ntne to l>orrt»ardcd n3 Iho Indcf Art, and hci^cc wo 
find'Mc talin,., its iilace, cs * Iticc is three rupeci« the miTund * 
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would be the regular construction, the noun ‘opinion’ beii 
qualified by the participle ‘ concerning ’ , but in 

I should like to talk wth jou concernmg these matters, 

* concerning ’ has no noun or pronoun for it to qualify, at 
IS used by itself -with the force of a preposition f = about) 

Similarly, 

Comidt>nt^'K& youth, I shall treat him avith lenity ^ 
IS regular, since ‘considenng’ qualifies the pronoun ‘I but 
Considcnttg his youth, his conduct is e\cusable, 

‘considenng’ (since it cannot qualify ‘conduct’) stands aloi 
with a prepositional force 

Note.— iailntg, j tdgtug, gtanluig, assunnu^ tac somctim 
similarly used — 

generally, this avill be found to be true 
Talking <3i guns, a sad accident happened yesterday 
Judging from his conduct, he is hardly to be trusted 
GranUng that this is true, w hat follow s ? 

Assitn that you had some excuse, you still acted harshly 

306 During, notwithstanding, p endin g are participli 
qualifying the following noun in the absolute case (§ 150), as — 

During (h\s anxious night, Charles slept only two hours—? c , flits aitjctoi 
tiiglii during D e., lasting), or ‘ while tnis anxious night lasted ’ 

307 Except, save (F saiif) come from the French, and ai 
also, in their ongin, instances of the absolute case Thus — 

All were drowned except one man ~ all were drowned, one man beii 
excepted 

Forty stnpes save u;. e= forty stnpcs, one being saved or reserved. 

But they may now be regarded as prepositions, taking th 
objectir e case after them 

308 Past was originally (hke concerning, considering, &^c ) a partiap 
qualifying a noun Thus— 

The Ume w-nspast midnight=the time was (or had)/arrc?/ midnight, 
—where past quahfies time, and 'oas past governs midnight in the ol 
yective case It then came to be used without a noun for it to quah’ 
immediately, as in 

J He rode past the house, 

—where it stands alone with the force of a preposition 


• 31i»lapcrc, Milton, and other wntera have ‘ save tie, ’ retainlns the ah'olate participial us 
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809 Despite IS 1 noun meaning ‘gru^c, .11 will ’ The modern (con 

inctcd) form is_^c AVhen used with a prepositional force, despite is short 
for ‘ m despite of,’ lit ‘ in scorn of,’ and so ‘ notw ithstanding,’ as — 

Despite mj efforts he was not elected = in spite oftn^ efforts 


310 Proposition placod lost — In relative clauses, and with 
interrogative pronouns whether direct or dependent, the preposi- 
tion IS often placed last, as — ^ ^ 

ll^ie/i, traitor, thou wouldst have me answer to —ShaU 
Then thou knowest ~oltai colour jet is of — Ih 

Uhcie are 30U going /o(= whither) » Tell me suheic^on are going to 

Wien the rchtivc is omitted, or when the relative that is used 
the preposition must come last, as — ’ 

Here is the Imok I spoke of {= ot which I spoke) 

A nation not beneath the reach of an> point tint human capacity can soar 
^0 — MtUon 


Conjunctions 

311 Dtfimtton — A Conjunction is a word used to join to- 
gether sentences and single words, as ‘He said that he was a 
banker ’ , ‘ He at.d I w ent together ’ 

312 Two Classes —Conjunctions are divided into two 
classes — 

(1) Co-ordtnativc conjunctions, which unite independent clauses 

She maketh fine linen awa’ scllcth it -~L B 
So runs my dream , but what am I ? — Tennyson 

( 2 ) Suhordwative conjunctions, which unite a dependent 
clause to a pnncipal sentence 

If It be so. It was a grievous fault — Shuts 
He sold tlic liorsc because it w ent lame 

Norr — Subordmativc conjunctions arc sometimes used co ordinaUvely, 
as ‘ He took the prisoners to Rome, 'vlicte ( = and there) he slew them ’ 

Co ORDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS 

313 And IS sometimes used to introduce a passionate exclam- ^ 

ation, a previous sentence (such as ‘ Is it true ?— Can it be ? ’) 
being implied, as — ' 

^lut must sad Eva lose her lord ? — Ze-ius 
And art thou cold and lowly laid ? — Scott 
And will thou weep, when I am low ? — Byton 
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314 . An if — yl 7 !d was once used in the sense of 7/ as well as m the sense 
.if moi cover that is to say, and not only added something, but added it 
onditionallj ‘Thus in 

(i) I i\ill not go out and it rains 

nd joins ‘ it rams,’ as a condition, to ‘ I will not go out,’ so that the 
intence is equivalent to ‘ I will not got out 7 f it rams ’ 

Then, in order to mark off this use of and from the ordinary use, the final 
■' of and (ill the sense of z/) was dropped, and v. e get 

(2) I will not go out an it rams 

Lastly, when this old force of an began to be forgotten, if was appended 

0 evplain it,’ and we have 

(3) I will not go out an jf it rams 

315 Both — and should, strictly, couple only two notions 

Both w md and tide were contrary 

But they are sometimes used to jom more than ttvo 

The God tliat made both sky and earth and heaven — Miltott 
Note— ( a) The same thing is true of either — or, neithei — nor, since eithei 
lO E d hwcLl her) icaA neither {O E wit /ivaf/n;;) are both compounded 
I f ■whether = ‘ which of tiuo ’ But they have, for a long period, been used 

1 relation to more than two objects (^) l-fBiethci -~o> are sometimes used 
' I hptica lly with the meaning of both — and, as ‘ All his properly, whether 
' it bej houses or lands, is lost ’ 

I 

316 Or (short for oi/ter) has four uses r— , 

(1) Alternative ‘ This or that ’ 

( 2 ) It joins objects without any alternative force 

Their strength or speed o> vigila nce were given 
In aid of our defects — Coivpcr 


( 3 ) Hence it introduces a mere alternative name or synonym • 


Christ or the Messiah ( = that is) 

(1 iBrakespeare, or Tlie Forliyies of a Free Lance (Title of a Novel) 

( 4 )'- ItTs used for ‘ otherwise ’ 


You must obey my orders, or I slyill be apgry , 

SUBOBDOTATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 


SI*? That is used to introduce a clause in subordination to a 
verb, an adjective, a noun, or a preposition — 

He 5aid that I must go 
It is certain that this is true 


1 .And 1 / occurs 10 £ H Halt nxir, 48 
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The notion that he is a popuhr mm is incorrect 
In t} at ^ he li\cth, lie Ineth iinto God — E B 

Note — In these sentences that is reall) the neuter denionstritiv’C Thus 
‘ He said that I must go ’ means “ lie said tkat^ viz , ‘ I must go ’ ” ‘ It is 

certain that tins is true ’ means “ That, viz , ‘ this is true,’ is certain ” 

S18 Iisst (0 E Lts) is a contraction for ‘ bj- which the kss' Thus 
* Take care /cr/ ) 0 h fail ’ = ‘ Take care, hy -uhtch (taking care) }ou may the 
less fad ’ 

819 Unless was once ‘on less’ Thus ‘I shall not go out is 

fine’ = ‘ I shall not go out w fa) A jr (supposition) than that it is fine ’ Than, 
and Llicn tha', were afterwards omitted for the sake of brciitj 

320 WMlo (O E ; wit, time) was once ‘ the while that,’ and is really an 
Objective of Duration of Time [§ 163 (b) ] “ Thus ‘ Wink the ploughman 
whistles’ = ‘(Danng) the -ontle (j t time) that the ploughman whistles ’ 
Whies (used bj Shaksp^re) is the genitise case used ad\erbially, hence 
-ihi’s t (§237 Nok') Proarlded= it being provided = so long as 

321 If (O E g?/) means literally ' on the condition,’ but it 
IS not alwajs used to express an h ypoth esis, as — 

^the Puntans supprasicd hull baiting it was not btcatise it gave pain to 
the bull, but because it gave pleasure to ilie spectators 

Int^tections 

322 Dcfi/ttiwn — An Interjection is in exclamatory word 
or sound used to express an e motio n of the mind, and is notj; 
properly, a part of speech, since it docs not enter into the 
construction of sentences as, Ah ! Alas ’ Hurrah ! Fic > 
Pshaw ! 

323 Interjectional Plirases — Many phrases and elliptical 
expressions are used interjcclionally, as —jO dear tnc {t e , O dear 
for mc),jah tnc (; e , ah for me), ay vie,y7Uoc is tut (r e , woe is to 

' me),j/or shame (/ c , alas for, or on account of, shame), alacladay 
{i c , ah, lack, or loss, on the d-\),)Jzoiinds {t c , God’s wounds), 

I many it e , the Virgin ^farj'), avaunt (F cn avanf, forward!), 
Jaroint thee (/ c , make room, hegone)^ hail (/ c , be hale or healthy), 
wclladay {ApJ> C),'l^ood Itye {i c , god b’ wa’ ye, = God be with 
you), well done, hei^h-ho 


1 In lucl) Bcntcnres tlic prepositions after, before ere since until for but mtbout were 
In earlier LnjrllsS, nlpraya (olloncil that, at tt^foi e that lu cnino later Wot vvns omitted 
nnd tlie prcpodlions l>t.enma eoiijnnctiom ns * lill me before I co’ Just ns that Is notr 
-omiltwi nfier because ( r= by eaust), so iv Is often riiullnrly omitml nUtr on condition *ln 
CISC,’ proridcil, ‘ siipposin,;, i,o as Jii case I come mind you nrn rctnly ’ jIdio is a Loiijunc- 
tion in Voic you liasc llmslied your pork, yoit mny go ’ wliero that Is omlticd after It 
* I f tbe old 11*0 01 ‘w lint lime.’ lor ‘ (at) tlio time >vlii.u' ns W/iattimelnm afraid, I will 
trust in thco’ (1 II ) ' 

J fap a'J dimt (alas for mo), a phrase of vrlitali Carlylo was very fond 
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Sequence of Tenses 

324 General Riile — ^The tense of the \erb, m a substantive 
or an adjective clause, must correspond to the tense of tiie verb in 
the principal sentence Thus — 

(i) A present or a future tense in the principal sentence 
requires a present, a past, or a future tense in the dependent 
clause, according as the action predicated in the dependent clause 
IS continuing, is completed, or is about to happen, as — 


I /ill07U 


( th-it he ts V, rong 
that he /las I’Cen vt rohg 
that he 'oas w rong 
tint he had been \\ rotig 
that he wtll be wrong 
tint he 'mil have been v\ rong 


He 'mil tdl jou 


f wlnt I 'vrtte 

what I have %vntlcn 
what I wreU, 
what I had'vnilen 
what I shall 'onte 
what I shall have 'aeritteu 


/how he dots It 
I how he has done it 

,,, , . , I how he did It 

Wc hcaefoiendouti 


I how he vmll do it 
, \\\ 0 ’v/ he '<.ill have done 7f 

( 2 ) A past tense m the principal sentence requires a past 
tense in the dependent clause, as — 


He ashed me 


whether I sa-u Ram 
^ whether I had seen Ram 
whether I should see Ram 
whether I should have seen Ram 


He had told me 


^wli} he tiw/ 
why he had gviie 
wh> he should go 
^ivh> he should have gone 


325 dependent clause states a uni- 

versal truuu^me^^r^G^^nse should be used in the dependent 
clause, whoever be the tense of the verb in the principal sen- 
tence, as — 

He seemed hardly to know that th'' '■•"•ti' cr/n*c TAtirtfl ftir* ciin 


/ 
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') The use of shoidd (past tense) after ts (present tense) in 
It M a slinme that such e\tra\agance should permitted 
IS anomalous, and ;inses out of a confusion bet^^cen two construc- 
tions ^ ' 

(1) It '£W///be a shame if such e\tra\-agancc should ho permitted 

( 2 ) It ts a shame that such extravagance ts permitted 

326 The indefinite form of the infinitive mood may be 
used \\ ith any tense of the principal verb, as — 

I hope 
I si all hopu 
I hop d 
I had hopt-d 

He thtnLs }ou 
He -iLtll tht/ti }ou 
lie (! ottgl I }ou 
He hod thought jou 


) to sec j ou 

I 

J 

► to be in the w rong 


327 But the complete form of the infinite e mood must 
be used iihen the act expressed by the mfinitrve is regarded as 
completed before the time (whether present, past, or future) de-^ 
noted by the principal verb, as 


He appears to have been mistaken 
He appi.an.d to have been mistaken 



intaifiott, , the complete form of the infinitive implies that the 
desire^ Iiojte, tnlcntwn, a^c , wore not realised, as — 


J. 'visl^d to ! ave seen nim (but I was not able to do so) 

I hoped to haie obtained a prize (but I did not obtain one) 

They tntended to hajt. gone by that train^ut they were too late to go) 

329 The phrases 1 am to (go), I have to (go), “require special 
notice — 

j > I am to go = it IS settled or arranged that I shall go 
1 ’ I 'Mas to go = It was settled or arranged that I should go re 

,* Y/raz/z /o go — it IS my duty to go ’it't *- J c."! a-vtv e. 

J 1 had to go = It was my duty to go 

The Complete form of the infinttive may be used after I was, 
but not after J am, I have, I had — 

1 'Mas to have gone = it was settled or arranged that I should go (but I 
did not go) 
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Notf — I should like, though expressing present desire, is past m form , 
hence ‘ I should lilc to have seen him before he left ’ implies that the desire 
was not realised , as also does ‘ I should have hied to see him before he left ’ 
But ‘ I should have liked to have seen him ’ is inadmissible 

Reported Speech , ’ 

330 In reporting speecli one of two general methods may 
be followed — {a) we may give the actual words used by the 
speaker , this is called Direct Narration , {b') we may give in 
our own words the substance or meaning of the i\ords used by 
the speaker , this is called Indirect Narration 


Direct Narration 

331 In Direct Narration the actual words used by the 
speaker must be introduced by some verb expressing simple asser- 
tion (as say, lematk, b^c) and must be marked off by inverted 

commas ( “ ” ), the signs of quotation, which are placed at the 

beginning and the end of the speech reported, as — 

Ram said, “ It is twelve o’clock ” 

Ram remarked, “ Why did not the man come?” 


Indirect narration 
y332 In Indirect Narration — 

\J(i) The conjunction that is generally inserted before the re- 
ported speech, unless, as in the case of Reported Interrogations, 
some interrogative pronoun or conjunctive adverb is used (§ 333), 
as — 

Direct Ram says, “ The man is dead ” 

Iiidiiect Ram says that the man is dead 

( 2 ) If the verb used by the narrator to introduce the reported 
speech is in the present or the future tense, the tense of the verb 
in the reported speech remains unchanged, as — 

Direct Ram says {or will say), “ / am wrong ” 

Indirect Ram says {or will say) that he is wrong 
Direct Ram says {or will say), “ I was wrong ” 

Indirect Ram says {or will saj ) that he was w rong 

But if the verb used by the narrator to introduce the reported 
speech is m the past tense, the tense of the verb in the reported 
^speech must correspond to it, as — 

Direct Ram said, “ I arn wrong ” 

Indirect Ram said that he was wrong 
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(3) The person of the pronouns and the verbs m the reported 
speech must correspond to the person of the indu idual or the object 
vnth reference to vhom the onginal speech is made, as — 

Direct Rnm siid, “ I ata wrong ” 

It aircct Ram caid that /t (Ram) ' <cis wrong 
Direct Ram •^nsd to hsm (Sham), “ You ar^ wrong ” 

Iriiiicct Kam told him that he (Sham) -L<as wrong 
I '■ D rtc* Ram said to me, “ You aii. wrong ’ 

' limit ect Ram told me th at I as wrong 

But no change of person is nccessan,' wlien the speech is 
reported to the jierson to whom it was ongmallj addressed, as — 
Dirut Ram 'aid to jon, " Yost are WTong ” jl 
It iirut Ram told 3 ou //arjaw -i'tn. wong r 

Notc — ^tte see that in such sentences as ‘ Ram told him that he was 
w roag ’ there max be some confus on as to xvhethcr the pronoun refers to 
the speaker, Ram, or to the person spoken to This can he obxiated only by 
insetting after /. the name or designation of the person referred to, as ‘ nc 

(Ikam) ’ or ‘ he (the speaker),’ or ‘ he (Sham) ’ 

•:» 

{4) Ihe demonstratives Hits, here, hifhcr, littiu, b-c , 
used b\ the onginal speaker, must often be changed into that, 
/hose, there thither, thetta, <b^c m the indirect report of the 
sjieech and adverbs of present time must often be changed into 
adverbs of jxist time, as — 

Direct Ram >;aid, "loo rot I now in s man ’ 

Jtsairect Ram said th'^t he did not know that man 


Direc' Ram said, *' There is no need to go just iio’o ” 

Is i/rm/ Itam said that there v as no n^cd to go just then 
But if this, here, cr'r refer to objects present at the time of the 
report of the speech, or to the jihce m which narrator is at the 
time of the report, they are not changed to those, there, m 
the reported speech, as — 

Direct Ram said, “ This is my hook ” 

Indirect R-im said that this {1 c , the hook before us) was his book ^ 
Direct Ram said, ‘ The custom is no~v (1 <• , in modem limes) obsolete ” 
It direct Ram said that the custom was t ovr obsolete 


( 


Direct 


\ 

] Indirect 


Ram said, “Men cannot esyect happiness hcri. {i e , in this 
world) “ 

Ram said that men could not cspect happiness here 


Reported Interrogations — In reporting interroga- 
tions some V erb expressing interrogation (nnd not a verb expressing 
simple assertion) must be used by the narrator to introduce the 
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reported speech, and a conjunctive adverb (§ 285) must, if neces- 
sary, be supplied after the introductorj^ verb, as — 

Direct Ram said to me, “ Why do you not go home ? ” 

Indirect Ram asked me why I did not go home 
Dirut Ram said to him, “Which do you like best ? ” 

Indirect Ram asked him which he liked best 
Dirut Ram said to you, “ Are the mangoes ripe ? ” 

Indirect Ram asked you luhether the mangoes were ripe 
\Duect Ram said to them, “ What do you mean by such conduct ? 

< Indirect Ram demanded of them what they meant by such conduct 
i Direct Ram said to the man, “ Where are you going ? ” 

' Indirect Ram enqttiied of the man where he was going 
Note — Observe that in questions reported indirectly the natural order, 
subject foUenued by jiruiicate, is obser\ed 

334: Reported Oommands or Requests — In reporting 
Commands or Requests originally expressed by the imperative mood, 
some verb expressing command or request, with an object of the 
person, must be used by the narrator to introduce the reported 
speech, and the imperative mood must be replaced by the 
infinitive, as — 

Direct Ram said to him, “ Do not talk nonsense ” 

Indirect Ram told him not to talk nonsense 

Direct Ram said to me, “ Lend me, your pen, please ” 

Indirect Ram requested me to lend him my pen 

335 Reported Exclamations — In reporting exclamations 
some verb expressing exclamation is often used by the narrator 
to introduce the reported speech, and this verb represents the 
force of eia culaPo ns used by the onginal speaker which cannot 
be otherwise expressed in indirect narration Verbs omitted 
in the original exclamation must be supplied in the reported 
exclamation Thus — 

Duect He said, “ Good heavens ' What a disaster (it is) ' 

Indii ect He cried out what a disaster it was 

Direct He said, “ d (I wish) that I could see them ' ” 

Indti ect He exclaimed that he wished he could see them 
Diiect The captive said, “ May Heaven hear my cry ! ” 

Indirect ^ expUve grayed Heaven to hear his cry 

^ The captive prayed that Heaven might hear his cry 

The following special examples may be noticed — 

Direct He said, “ Good bye, my friends 1 ” 

' Indirect He said good bj e to his friends or He bade his friends good bye» . 
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Dirut 

Indirect 

Direct 

Indirect 

Diicct 

Indirect 


He said to him, “ For shame, you coward * ” 

He cned shame on him for a coward 

The prisoner said, “ilyLord, so help me God, I nm not guilty ” 
The prisoner declared to the judge that, so help him God, he 
was not guilty 

I said, “ \Yho says to me ‘ You are a villain ? ’ ” 

I asked w ho called me villain 


Intermediate Forms op Narration 

In addition to the two distinct forms of narration, the direct 
and the mdirect, there are other forms intermediate betweea 
them 


336 First Intermeiiiate Form 

J°hn Wilkes declared, “ In the height of my success I have never 
mjself been a Wilkite ” 

Indirect John Wilkes declared that in the height of his success he had 
never himself been a Wilkite 

1. Tohn Wilkes declared that “ in the height of his success 

Ihe had never himself been a Wilkite ” 

Here the Intermediate form is distinguished from the Indirect 

form merely by the msertiofi of quotation marks ( “ ”) The 

namtor wishes to draw attention to the fact that he gives not 
only the substance of what John Wilkes said but his actual words, 
with no change but the necessary ones m verb and pronoun 

337 Second Intemnediate Form 

( Direct I say, “ Why do we not help them ? ” 

Indirect I ask why we do not help them 

Intermediate I ask, Whj do w e not help them ? ^ 

This form is the converse of the First Intermediate Form It 
is o en used when a person is reporting his own words He 
reports the actual words w hich he onginall) used, but without the 

c marks, since he does not wish to draw' attention to the 

fact that he does so 


338 Tlixrd Intermediate Form, 

Greeks deliberated over the affair and said, “ Our homes in 

back secure Is it not better for us to faff 

back and defend the Isthmus of Corinth ? Do not, O Leonidas, be foolhardj " 

dehberated over the affair and said that their homes 
better fL XTf. r ' they asked if it was not 

LeonidL not to be foolhtd^ 
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h Uniicdtalt The Greeks deliberated o\er the 'ifTiir Their homes in 
"the Peloponnesus were compiraiiscly secure, was it not belter for them to 
fall back and defend the Isthmus of Corinth ? Let not Leonidas be foolhardy 

Here the Intermediate form differs from the Indirect form in 
omitting the \erbs said^ asked, I’Cggtd, used in the Indirect 
form to introduce the clauses of the reported speech 1 he reader 
IS left to infer from the context that the author is reporting what 
the Greeks said, the question and the request being indicated 
(as m tlie IDircct form) by the construction of the sentences 

,,j^^SLs or Shall and "Will 

339 The primary sense of ‘ shall ’ as ‘ owe,’ implying the 
notion of oldigatto}!, or dut) imposed by some external power 

The primary sense of ‘ will ’ is ‘ wash,’ imply mg the notion 
of v ohftoti, or^sirc felt b> the person himself 

340 I shall ^ 0 , meaning originally / oic’s or ai/ghl logo implies 
that my going is due not to my own wish but to some external 
compulsion or influence But .as it was considered more polite, 
m speaking m the first person of one’s own future action, to 
represent the action as influenced by external circnmslances rather 
than by one’s own wish, / jZ/ff// came to be used as the general 
term to express future action on the part of the person speaking 
Hence the original notion of compulsion m the word shall is lost 
when shall is used in the first person, and I shall i^o is a mere 
prediction 

On the other hand, it was considered more polite in speaking 
in the second or the third person of another’s future action to re 
present the action not as influenced by external circumstances, 
but as dependent on the wall or wish of the person spoken to or 
'Spoken of Accordingly you will, he will came to be used as the 
general terms to express future action on the part of the person 
spoken to or spoken of Hence the original notion of desire in 
the word will is lost sight of when will is used in the second or 
the third person, andj^K will go, he will go are mere predictions 

j Hence when mei t. fiitin ity is to be expressed, w’c must use — 

I shall w e shall 

thou will you will 

he will they will 

341 Ihe original notion of desiie (easily passing into the 
■notion of delermination or intcntioii) in the word will is preserved 
when will is used m the first person I will go, literally I desite 
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fo gOjlicncQ. I am ddermmed to 50 or I inknd to go, is therefore 
used m promises or threats 

Similarh the original notion of in the uord s/ia// is 

preserved when s/m/t is used in the second or the third person. 
iotf s/ia/tgo, he shall go, hterallj somethtng will obhg<. you or hint 
to go, are therefore used to express promises, threats, or com- 
mands , that IS, in all cases where the action is not dependent 
on the v\ ish of the person spoken to or spoken of, but is due to 
some external influence exercised by the person speaking 

Hence pi onuses, fhreah, or commands arc to be expressed, 
we must use — 

I will we will 

thou <:hT.lt jou shall 

he shill the^ shill 

342 Examples — Tlie ordinar} uses of r//<7//and lotll in the 
first, second, and third persons, arc illustrated in the following 
sentences 

(1) I shall be punished = punishment is lo be inputed on me 

I u-'ilt be punished = I desire or am dclenniued to be punished 

(2) Tomorrow v;//bci holiili) = tomorrow is to be i holidaj (Thi'i 

might be said b) 1 school bo) ) 

Tomorrow si all be 1 holidi) — tomorrow is to he 1 hohdit by ilu 
fermissioti or ordu of the sfeal ir (I his therefore might be said 
b) a head-master, but not bj a school bo) ) 

(3) \\Tioc\cr finds the missing pipers '«// be rewarded = 1 reward is to 

/rgistn to the finder 

■WTioever finds the missing pipers shall be rewarded = I froiuise i 
reward to the finder 

(4) Thou shall not stcil — is i command 

Thou wilt not steal — is a prediction 

Shall is the onl} form admissible wath expressions like — 

I shall be much obliged, I shall be at a loss, / shall be able, I shall be 

very glad, I shall have much pleasure, , 

which in themselves imply obligation or some injlueaec from 
without Since will excludes the idea of obligation, I will be 
is a combination of two contradictor}'- tenns, and J wil^ 
be very glad expresses a promise to felT^ad, which is absurd ^ 

343 Special Uses of Shall and Will — The following 
special uses of shall and will should be noticed 

(i) “ On receipt of this letter the Joint Alagistratc proceed in person 
to in\ estigitc the case ” 
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Here will is used m giving an official order in a courteous 
form The superior officer who gives the order politely avoids the 
fjsen^ance of compulsion w'hich ivould be conveyed by the use of 
'^hall, and assumes the obedience of his subordinate as a matter 
of course by putting the order m the form of a mere prediction 

(2) “You will always come when you are least expected ” 

Here will is emphasised and implies that your desire or deter- 
mmatioii to come is so strong as to produce a habit of coming 

Similarly in “ Accidents will happen,” the rmll is emphasised 
and the desiie to happen, leading to a habit of Happening, is 
humorously attributed to accidents Compare “Valour will 
come and go” {Slmidan) 

Hence will has come to be used to express mere habit or teii- 
dency, the idea of desu e being lost sight of as, “ He will spend 
hours together in studying the heavens,” i e , he is in the habit 
of spending, &c 

(3) “ This picture will be meant to represent the Duke of Wellington ” 

Here will merely predicts the result of further investigation , 

and ‘ 'Will be meant ’ = 'will turn out on enquiry to be meant, ’ 
implying present uncertainty 

(4) “ He ihat vnll not when he may, 

He shall not when he will” {Old Piovob) 

These are good examples of the use of loill and shall in their 
literal senses ‘ He that 7w// not’ = he that is unwilling, ‘he 
shall not ’ = the influence of external circumstances will prevent 
him , ‘ when he will, = when he is 'willing 

(5) “ Read the hook and you shall not find a single mistake ” 

Here shall indicates that the belief of the speaker in the 
■truth of his own prediction is so strong that he will give a 
guarantee for it ‘You shall not find ' = ‘ I promise that you wall 
not find, I guaiantee you will not find,’ though the influence 
of the speaker has really nothing to do ivith bnnging about 
the result predicted This shall then is used to ex-press con- 
fident prediction 

344 Other examples of the last use may be seen m the 
following sentences — 

An election for a disputed borough shall cost the parties ;^ 20 ,ooo or 
;^3o,ooo —Pakj 

An English woman shall be a sort of she bagman and she shall yet show 
you this gentle, womanly consciousness — Addison 
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There is not i girl in town but let her (ha-\e her will) in going to a mask, 
and she shall dress like a shepherdess — Jb 

Full soon th) soul shall her cartlilj' freight — lVords7i.'orlh 

The cock’s slmll chnon and the echoing horn 
No more shall rouse them from their I0WI3' bed — Gray 

Thej shall ■pensh, but thou shall endure }ea, all of them shall wa\ old 
like a garment, as a \csturc thou change them, and Ihcj shall be 
-changed but thou art the same and thj jears shall have no end — E B 

345 Shall and Will in Indirect Narration — Shall is not 
altered to will nor will to shall with the alteration of persons 
avhich takes place when a speech is reported m indirect narfation, 
but they remain what they were m the mouth of the original 
speaker Thus I shall write, You 7Vill 7V7iie m direct speech, 
remain I shall sunk, You sutll svtiic when reported indirectly 
so that I say that I shall norite, He says that )ou svill 7vrttc are 
predictions Similar!}, J 7Utll sonic You shall sunte in direct 
speech, remain I svill svnte, You shall stuite when reported in- 
directly so I say that ItviU sonic, He says that you shall 
zodtc are promises or threats 

1^846 Shall and Will in Interrogations — The consider- 
'^ations of politeness which cause us to at oid the use of shall in 
'the second person when making assertions, naturall} lose their 
force when shall is used interrogatively Further, the external 
influence exercised by the person speaking, implied in shall when 
used in assertions, becomes influence exercised b} the person 
spoken to in interrogations There is no need, therefore, in 
interrogations to shun the use of shall in the second person, 
out of a polite desire to avoid the suggestion of compulsion , so 
tint ? IS used as a simple enquir}' is to future action 

Will you ? IS in enquiry as to the w islies or intention of the 
, person spoken to, and thus is used in requests 

Shall he! is an enquiry as to vihether external influence, 
exercised by the person spoken to, will be applied to him Will 
he ? is the interrogative form of he soill, and is therefore used as a 
simple enquiry as to his future action I soil I is an assertion of my 
otvn wishes or intention about which it would be absurd of me to 
ask for information from any one else , hence IWll /? is inadmis- 
sible, and Shall J? is used both for simple enquiry into future 
events and m requests for permission w'hich depends on the wish 
■of the person spoken to Thus — 

Shill I ? 1 arc enquiries is to future events (or ictions) 

Shall you? [■ in rclatioji to the pet son ref resented by the 
Will he ? j froitouii 
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Sh-xll I ? 

Will }OU? 

Shall he ? 


{ are enquiries as to the wish or 
f ferson spoUn to 


•S T 

intention of the 


Note —The onlj occasion on which JVtll I? can bo used is when it is a 
partial repetition of some other person’s prenous utterance as, ‘ You will be 
sure to get the worst of the encounter ’ — ‘ O I will, -oi// / ? ’, or ‘ Will jou 
do this for me ? ’ — ‘ IF/Zi !“> You know I will' Will luo ?, though rarely 
found, IS an admissible form, since the speaker may rcasonablj feel doubt con 
cerning the wishes or intention of others included with himself in the word 
've as, ‘ Why -will 'vc not be content to be liuman ? I do not saj, ^Vh> 
w://wcgoto war? but, Why Tlu// wirnot think twice first?’ (y H Newman ) 


347 Examples — 1 he ordinary uses of shall and will m 
anierrogations may be seen in the follow ing sentences — 

(1) Shall I }ou my pictures ? = IS it jour wish that I should show 
j ou my pictures ? (enquiry as to -oisli) 

Shall I die, if I drink this ? = is mj death likely (or certain) to take place, 
if I drink this? (enquirj as to future c\ent) ' 

(2) Shall ht bo punished ? = is it j our wish or intention that he shall he 
punished ? 

Will he be punished ? = is he going to he punished ? 

, (3) W'here shall we dine to daj ?= where do yon wish us to dine to daj ? 

Where j/ic// we be this time next jcar? = where are we to be this- 
time next year ? 

(4) Shall you be at home this evening ? =cn. you likely to be at home 
this evening? 

1 be at home this evening ? =r<i« jwyiiww to be at home this 

evening ? 

1(5) What jwi do in case of failure ? = w hat ate you likely to do m 
case of f£(ilure ? 

What 7£u//;)'i7K do in case of failure ? = what is :t you/ intention to do in 
case of failure ? 




Should and would 


348 The origmal force of oUigaUon or duty m should and of 
volition or desire — Whence mtention, detet mtnatwn — in would is 
retained in all three persons when should and would are used in 
sentences expressing a simple, unconditional assertion, as — 

I (you, he) work Irnrd in lesson time = I (you, he) ought to work 

hard in lesson time ' 

‘ ' 

I (you, he) would work^'^nl| m spite of the heat = I (jou, he) was (were) 
determined to work hard in of the heat 
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349 In dependent and m conditional sentences where 
shall and will are used after a present or a future tense, shojtld and 
7Vould are similarly used after a past tense, as — 

I IiictaU that I shall die I kamu that } ou (or he) 7utll die 

I hficiJ that I should die I hiciu that jou (or he) would die 


Do you think that you shall go ? Do you think that he wiU die ? 
Did you think that you should go? Did you think that he would die ? 

I will inform you when the next meeting will take place 
I infoimed^ow when the next meeting would take place 

There will be an order in the Gazette that no new works shall be begun 
There was an order in the Gazette that no new w orks should be begu 


If he comes, I shall go 
If he came, I should go 

If he comes, I will go 
If he came, I would go 

If he comes, you {or he) will go 
If he came, } ou (ci he) would go 

If he comes, you {or he) shall go 
If he came, you {or he) should go 


simple statement of future action, 
statement of intention 
statement of future action 
statement of obligation 


350 In conditional sentences shojild and would are used 
nterrogatively in the different persons according to the rules given, 
or shall and will used interrogatively 


If he comes, shall I go ? 
If he came, should I go ^ 


f enquiry as to future action or en- 
< quiry as to the wishes of the 

I person addressed 


If he comes, shall you go ? 
If he came, should you go ? 

If he comes, will you go ? 
If he came, wan’d you go ? 

If he comes, will he go ? 

If he came, would he go ? 

If he comes, shall he go ? 

If he came, should he go ? 


} 

} 

} 

} 


enquiry as to future action 


enquiry as to intention 


enquiry as to future action 

enquiry as to the wishes of the 
person addressed 


351 Special uses of Should and Would — The following 
special uses of should and would should be noticed 


(i) “ The old man would often recount his adventures ” 

Here ‘ would recount ’ = (onginally) wished (or 7aas determined) 
to recount, and hence was in the habit of recounting {§ 343, 2 ) 

HI^TS I 
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“ A simple child — < 

Wnt should It know of dcith ? ” (Wo) dsivoi tli ) 

Here ‘What should it know ’ = What ought it to kno\i ? and 
hence, What could tt he expected to kno^^ ? 

(3) “ He did not know thit he should die ” 

Here ‘ should die ’ = was certain to die 

(4) “6'//o«/(//giNeyou 1 n httle more ? 

“ Would you give me ( ^ ^ 

• 

These are less direct and therefore more courteous fonns than 
Shall /give you a little more? or, Will you give me a little more? 

(5) “ Would you like me to go with you ? ” 

This IS the form ordinarily used in colloquial language, though 
Should you like ? is the more correct form 
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CHAPTER IV 

IDIOM 


352 The word Idiom is used m t\^o senses — 


(1) Idiom denotes the general structure of t. language m its 

accidence and s}nt<a\ a\hich giaes it a special character of its 
own Ihus It is an idiom of Bengali that there is no distinction 
of number in the tenses ol the aerb, whether the subject be 
singular or pluril as "ind a\hercas, in English, 

a\c must saa ‘ thou da si' and ‘ je //^ 

This kind of Idiom maj be called Grammatical Idiom 

( 2 ) Idiom denotes uses of particular a\ords or of combina- 
tions of jiarticular aaords, arhich are often contrara to or incon- 
sistent aaith the general grammatical usage of the language, and 
aahich are rommonla known as phrases or jihraseological expres- 
sions Thus the sentence ‘Starvation stared at my face’ is 
grammaticall) and santacticallj correct, but is phraseologically 
wrong the true phrase being ‘Starvation stared me in the face ’ 

'J his kind of Idiom ma) be called Phraseological Idiom 

353 The Subject — It is of English Idiom in the latter sense 
that this chapter treats The first kind of Idiom maj be mas- 
tered b> a careful studx of the grammar of the language, which 
]iro\adc3 rules of guidance but Phraseological Idiom, since it 
depends on no general pnnciple but on habit and association, 
can be mastered only b) long-continued cxpenence in heanng 
and reading sound English Some hints and suggestions, how- 
ever, ma\ be given to aid the student in this difficult subject — 
a subject v hich is most important, because new and strange uses 
or collocations of words will often raise a feeling of the ludicrous 
and so destroj all senousness of impression Hence, no one 
can use a language effectively who is not master of its idiomatic 
usage 'I he following few examples will be sufficient to show 
the contrast between correct and incorrect Idiom in the use of 
phrases — 


COPPECT IDIOM 
To flj in the face of 
Out of doors 
To bnng to bay 


INCORRECT IDIOM 
to flj at the face of 
out of the door 
to bnng to the bay 
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CORRECT IDIOM I^ CORRECT IDIOM 

^ I To laugh 7)1 one’s s leev e to Hugh at one’s sleeve 

To he stretched at full laigtn to he fully stretched 

To pick a quarrel with any one to pick up a quarrel with any one 
To pod et an insult to pod et up an insult 

354 Metaphor m Idioms — It will be observed that Meta- 
phor enters largely into these idiomatic phrases, and that frequently 
the idiom consists m the use of a word or words in a metaphorical 
sense Thus, when we tell a peison to hold his tongue, we do not 
mean that he should literally take hold of his tongue , it is a 
figurative way of telling him to be silent Similarly, to say that 
a man is made of money is a figurative way of saying that he iv 
immensely rich , and when w e say that an incident speaks volumes, 
we say metaphorically that it conveys much infoi niation 

In dealing, then, w'lth what may be called Metaphorical Idioms, 
two methods of study may be recommended 

356 Methods of Study — First, the student should endea- 
vour to understand clearly the metaphorical use of a word or 
expression in idioms of this kind, by tracing that special meta- 
phoncal use up to the literal or the general use of the w ord Thus 
‘ to drive a sword home ’ means to dm e it into the inside or heart, 
because a man’s home is the inner spot to w'hich he retires from 
the outside world 

Secondly, the student will do well to collect and classify under 
one heading the different phrases in w Inch the same w ord is used 
with a separate metaphorical meaning Take, for instance, the 
word ivorld, which bears the general meanmg * of ‘the earth’ 
We find It used m the follow'ing phrases — 

The way of the woild o- 
' (2) The I’orld, the flesh, and the devil 
' (3) To begin the 7c/a; /(/ afresh 

Woild means, mi (i), ‘mankind, human society’, in (2), 

‘ irreligion ’ , in (3), ‘ course of life ’ , and in (4), ‘ a very large 
quantity ’ The additional phrases — ‘ a man of the woi Id’ ‘ as 
the iw; /<f goes ’ belong to (i) , ‘to get on in the world’ belongs 
to (3) , ‘ I would not do it for the world’ ‘ for all the woild like ’ 
belong to (4 ) , c. * ' 

356 Of translating Idioms — It is an excellent exercise in 
language for the student to translate into his own tongue any 
English idiom that he meets with , or, on the other hand, to 


* H orld (wcr-cl<Ic) meins litOTAlIy ‘ age of innu * 
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translate his own idiom into English _ But, in doing this, he 
must be very careful not* to ' fend ^ ^he idiomatic^^yord^rj-;^^ 
phrase of tlie one language litemlly,'^ but by the co^respmd-^i^ 
mg idiomatic word or phrase of the other Thus, if a Bengali 
student ^^lshed to indicate that the bench on which he sat 
was full, he m ould say in Bengali, ; but, putting the 

remark into English, he is apt to say, ‘There is no place'' 
whereas he ought to ssg, ‘There is no since 

foo/n IS the English w'ord which, in this sentence, idiomatically 
corresponds to the Bengali ivord The reason of this is that 

habit and custom have selected one and only one w ord for use in 
this phrase, as an many other such phrases, — so that the intro- 
duction of any word but the right one, though not -ungram- 
matical, sounds strange and un-English * 

357 Fixed. Character of Idiom. — It is, therefore, very im- 
portant that the student, when he meets wath an English phrase, 
should carefully note the exact w^ords of w'hich it is composed, 
since he may take it as a general rule that no other word or 
words can be substituted without spoiling the idiomatic character 
of the phrase altogether Thus, Englishmen talk of a thing 
being ' pulled (ox to) )t) in pieces’, but the Native student, call- 
ing the phrase to mind incorrectly, wntes ‘ draivn in pieces ’ 
Similarly he w ill say that young men are ‘ scaled m pleasure ’ 
instead of '■immeisedm pleasure’ Sometimes an entire phrase 
IS thus dealt with, as when w'e find ‘he cuts off from his view’ 
for ‘he loses sight of’ The mere substitution of the plural for 
the singular number may be fatal to an idiom as when we find 
‘the man retired, laughing in his sleeves' Another WTiter speaks 
of ‘killing two birds t7i one shot' ^ at one shot’ would have 
been correct English, but he has quite missed the phrase that he 
meant to have used, namely, ‘To kill two birds with one stone ’ 
Other instances are — 

CORRECT FORM INCORRECT FORM 

To cairf a matter to extremes to put a matter to extremes 
The matter trunhlcd in the balance the matter shook in the balance 
To throw dust in one’s ejes to give dust in one’s eyes 

Out of the frying pan into the fire from the frying pan to the fire 
His better half (r e , wife) his dear half 

To cutoff one’s nose to spite one’s face to eut one’s nose to spite one’s face 
To go to ■) uin to go to i inns 

To east one’s eye upon a thing to throw one’s eye upon a thing 

This excuse 'wtll not hold water this excuse holds no water 
Many a time and oft many a time and often 


• ‘'CO Chitpter VI for nun crous errors of Hub kind 
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358 ParfeLCjdansa'^ii — It should be noted that 

I some \\ords armpliraVef’fiaf^'cometo be restncted m their use, so 
Vthat they can be employed idiomatically only in certain connect- 
ions or 111 th certain meanings Thus in Elizabethan English lie 
find the expression a fast foe , but m modern English i\ e speak 
only of people being fast friends, and never of their being fast 
enemies Not a few of these specialised expressions are instances of 
the Degradation of words (§ 97) thus the word addicted is never 
used m relation to a good habit but always in relation to a bad 
' c one , we say a man is addicted to gambit but never that he is 
addicted to economy The following are further instances — 


CORRECT USE 

He wvs totill} dfeaUd, mistaken, 
-orong, arc 

He richly desen es punishment, his 
fau, ere 

failure, misfoi tunes, ofe ,sened 
him nght 

You must abide b) the consequen 
ces (said of something bad) 

He IS prone to idleness, ere 
I broke the new s to him (said of bad 
new s) 

» He cut a sorry (or poor) figure 
He died in the lap of victory 
• I pocketed the injury , a fi on t. dre ^ 
'This bodes ill (or no good) 

He IS in bad plight 
I/He imp^cated curses upon me 
He IS aninvejerale talker, gamblei , 

e^c 

He perpejrated a ciime, ere 
fi must retrench in} expenditure, dre 
He w as implicated in the conspiracy, 

ere 

An accident has happened to him 
(said of something bad) 
f Egregious folly, carelessness, ere 
Ii^hcit confidence, faith, i elie/tce 
Condign punishment 



IXCORRECT USE 

He was totally victorious, cot reel, 
right, ere 

He richly desen es rciuard, his good 
foitune, ere 

His succi'ss, goo I luck, Ss=c , sened 
him right 

You must abide by the consequences 
(said of something good) 

He IS prone to diligence, ere 

I broke the news to him (said of 
good news) 

He cut a noble figure ‘ 
lie died in the lap of defeat 

I I pocketed the favour, I indness, ere 
This bodes good 

He IS in good plight " 

He imprecated blessings upon me 
He is an in\ eterate scholar, philan- 
thropist, ere 

He perpetrated a duty, dre 
I must retrench my trade, ere 
He was implicated in the good loork, 

ere 

An accident has happened to him 
(said of something good) ^ 
Egregious 'oisdom, cate, ere 
Implicit love, hope, ere 
Condign rmoard 


1 But * to cut a Jine ficuro* may he *>01(1 irouicnlly 
- T Ins 18 aometlme^, but rnrelv, usctl 
3 I5ut wc can speak of ‘ a Tiappv accident 
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coRrrcT UsE 
A bcsetlini; stt , /"lUi// 
i A flignnt ilii> i^tr, 

\ ghnnt; irn.r, d'-r 
\ fort-gone <1” d tsicu 
f Sheer ImSyfyi), Z^r 
Liter tphimrii,,/d/j , Zdt 
V h^^^ of Itiaus 
The li\i.lo'ig fill), 

He innic tilt Ollier ji'iy, 
At to;/!' 


INCORUECl lisr 
\ besetting */r/W(, 

A flngrnnt Zde 

A ghring Ir'ilh, tS-'t 
A foregone tlsuH 
Sheer -iisaoiit, d-'r 
Utter Inc i/it/gi, 'iis/am, 

A hex-) of s^^i’llfme)! 

The lixeloiig ‘OLik, morilk, jiO 
lie came the other 'e r/, tnouih, )car 
At (fill 


Note — '^imilirh, the word / kn ual i;, gcner'ill) confined to religious dis 
ciseione or ditpiilcs, and f /i- 7 //e« nnd (njctu’/cr are cliiefij applied to dis 
horijsj} tilraiit a f} matters Cc jf', let cf and snhtd) nre need of motuy ox 
properfj*' oiiU The word < » et tit , when need in the plural miniber, has gen- 
erallj an ironical meaning Some words ha\c hecomo eo epeciahscd as to be 
almost wholii teclmicrl a’i r at s/a n;/ *it , tt tssioi arj , ttlncii, /rci kee/er, 
til cc i/Ultcrt, ^are/e, ntiltlriil, ten let i, eomm th, utslemfer, eohahit 


359 Obsolete expressions — Obsolete or nearly obsolete 
words and obsolete meanings or uses of words are often prescr\ed 
in idiomatic phrases Hence the sUidenl must be careful not to 
take sueii words out of tboir settings and bring them into general 
use, since tlic) are mosth restnetod to the jihrases m winch they 
occur Ihus the word rt;// ( — ne will, /<•, not will) sunn es only 
m the phrase ‘ will ho, «;// he ( — whether he will or not), and 
therefore ma\ not he introduced elsewhere, as in ‘ I he Hon'hle 
Judge did /-///(refuse) the offer The following arc the principal 
phrases of this kind — 


IlITASr 
Ktlk ’ and km 
Carl and care 
Star! and stiff 
To go lo tael and mm 
To kee]) x.atcli and -vard 
Tunc and again 
To be at one's /a! ‘ and call 
Pic! mg inH stealing 
Neck and crop 


MtAMNC 

n-Ar/r,/ and kinsfolk 
anxut} niid care 
rtgt d * anti stiff 

to go to -oraek (r 1 , wrick) and 1 
to keep watch and gnatd 
rcpeatcdlj 

to be at one’s twd and call 

ptl/et u ^ stealing 

neck and cta~) {i c , compl^clj) 


1 Srp}SM( 2 i 

3 Often rrffttrn niUy | 274» Acr/C 
^ T4i ac/^uafutisuce 

< Urncf* f*rony nnJ strou^ty^ utUrly^ In *ftarl road Tor ilarl naltd< ficc 
Cf • Nods ftod btcls mid wrtallictl rtiiHci *^MiUon 
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PHRASE 

Without rhyme or reason 

Sick or sot ry 
Part and fat cel 
Odds and ends 
Tear and tret 

Spick and span new 


Id'eaP and woe 
By hook or by crook - 
Cheek by jowl 




ITit for tat 

To stand one in good stead’ 

In the mck of time 
On pam of death 
To fall [or ran) foul of 
To run a rig 
To pay one’s shot 
To get off scot free 

To do one a shrewd* turn 
To give one a sht ervd blow 
To take uttibrag^ 

'To be in one’s teens 

To raise a hue and cry 
To wage war 
To chop ’ and change 
To toil and moil 
To learn by rote 

To have neither chick nor chila 
^ To be in vogue 
’ To be of no avail 
To look for a needle in a bottle of 
hay 


MEANING 

without sound or sense (t e , without 
any cause whatever) 
sick or ill (used of a horse) 
part and portion 
points (t e , bits) and ends 
(allowance for) near and waste in 
carriage 

new as a spike {t e , nail) just made 
and a chip just cut off 
welfare and woe 
by some means or another 
cheek by jaw (i e , n ith heads together , 
in close proximity) i 

Up for tap (i e , blow for blow) 
to be a good substitute 
just at the right moment 
on penalty of death 
to come into collision ;with ^ 
to have a froli c ~ tJy 
to pay one’s scot (i c , share) 
to get off free from payment (* e , 
unhurt, safe) 
to do one an ill turn 
to give one a sevete blow 
to take offence 

to be above 12 and under 20 j'cars of 
age 

to raise a hoot (i e , clamour) and cry 
to engage in war 
to v^r and change ' - 
to toil and dri^gi. _ 

to learn by repeating over the words, 
avithout attention to the meaning 
to have nexlYiar young one nor child 
to be in fashion 
to be of no effect 

to look for a needle in a bundle (yr 
truss) of haj 


1 Cf ‘ tlie common treat ’ 

* Umlcr Iho old forest latcs tlio vtllncers were not nllowcd to CHl woo I llioy might toko 
•niy wlint witlicrod Loughs, Vc they could collect by cmployhiL hoolt and croals 
> Stfod = standing of instead * ^ee J 101 

- Lit < to cheapen, barter ' V\ 0 also say * the wind chops,' and speak, of ‘ a chopping sea ’ 
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rURASE 
To he in wait 
Widow 's wicds 
In fine 


MEANING y ^ y 
to lie in ambush 
widow’s mom mug clothes 
in couclustoit 


Near — Similarly with the itihcised pirts of the following words — still- 
born, strait laced (cf ‘ a st-ail waistcoat ’), ill favoured, sooths-xycr, wiyfarer, 
laughingj/or^, gazingj/uf/l, nsw/aiigled, woe begoiit., safe conduct, foot/arf, free- 
looter, jou}-ne)’ni'm, onslaught, ruth\o%s, ^tfXless 


Word-Collocation -x 

360 In employing idiomatic phrases, the student must be 
■careful, not only to use the right word, but also to put it in the 
nght place Thus ‘ from unmetnortal tune ’ is an incorrect collo - ^ 
cation, we always say ‘from time tmmemotiar In the same 
way ‘km and kith' ‘through tlnti and thick' are unidiomatic 
collocations for ‘ kith and km,' ‘ through thick and thin ' , and 
‘ I will do as much as lies m me ' is not so idiomatic as ‘I will do ' 
as much as tn me lies ' Similarly ‘ to be at the door of death,' 

‘ to have a thing at the ends of one's fingers ' are inadmissible 
for ‘to be at death's dooi' ‘to have a thing at one's fingers' 
£nds ’ We say ‘ I cannot, fir the life of me, understand what i 
3 'ou mean ’ , for my life would be idiomatically incorrect 


361 Double Phrases- — In the case of phrases where two 
words or notions are coupled together, care should be taken to 
place the words or notions that compose them in the idiomatic 
•order Thus w e should not say ‘ shade and light ' instead of the 
more idiomatic ‘ light and shade ' 

Two general pnnciples govern the collocation of the parts of 
these phrases 

♦ 

362 I Where there is a distinction in meaning between the 
parts, that part is mentioned first which naturally and logically 
occurs first to the mind — 

ifi) As being first m time or order of events thus in ‘To- 
destroy a thing root and branch' loot is placed before bianch 
because a tree is cut down before it is cut up Similarly, m ‘ He 
has lived on the estate man and boy for the last twenty years,’ 
man is put first, because, in a review running backwards from the 
present time, that which is the more recent naturally occurs to 
the mind first So with — 


Much cry md little wool 
To tar and feather 
Cut and dried 


Now and again 
Now and then 
Ever and anon 
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House nnd home 
(To he) up -ind doing 
(To live) from hand to mouth 
In M ord and deed 
Law and equUj A/i) / . ' 

Touch and go ^ 

From first to last 
iThe ebb and flow 
^n sackcloth and ashes 
To buy and sell 
"Winds and wa\ es 
Here and there 
(That is) neither here nor there 

{b) As being higher m place 
From head to foot 
From top to bottom 
From top to toe 
High and lou 

(To drag a thing in) by the head 
and shoulders 


For e\ er and a da) 

Many a time and oft 
-dMow or ne\ er 
To gn e and take 
Wear and tear \/^ 
v^o go down) on one’shands andknees 
^To be) at sixes and sevens 
Sooner or later 
Whip and spur 
Penny wise and pound foolish 
.^^ver head and ears (in love^ in debt) 
*^A fair field and no favour 


as — 

Hand and seal 
Cap and gow n 


"^fTo be all) skin and bone 

(To turn one out) neck and heels 
Stocks and stones 
Hedge and ditch 

(c) As being the pleasanter alternative as — 

Friend or foe Ups and downs ' 

Right or w rong Use and abuse 

Weal and woe For better, for worse 

Rich and poor Little or nothing 

B) fair means or foul v^he pros and cons 

Peace and vvar --^^To play fast and loose (with any one) 

Yes or no 

Note — Kill or ane, siuL ok sxvim, would seem, at first sight, to be opposed 
to this rule , but, in these phrases, kill and smL are put first on purpose to- 
show that the person who uses them is as fully prepared for the occurrence of 
the former as of the latter alternative , the phrases imply recklessness about 
consequences Cf iHck or nothing 

{d) As being the more important, emphatic, general, or fami- 
liar as — 

Great and small Heart and soul * 

More or le^s vCPo beat one) black and blue 

go) through thick and thin V(To do a thing) by fits and starts 
Fire and sword Wind and tide 

/ Horse and hounds (To ram) cats and dogs 


Hut to try head and heat t ’ is inadmissible 
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Horse •rntl foot (of soldiers) 

Min ind wife 

Light ind shide 

ricbh ind blood 

Son ind heir 

A imn ind i brother 

Min ind beist 

IIci\cn and cirth 

Fir ind near 

Ofilncc and defence 

Right and left 

(To plij) ducks ind dnkes 

The rink ind file 

Eich ind ill^./ 

(To fight) tooth ind mil 


(To kid) a cit ind dog life 
Through the length and breidth of the 
lind 

High ind dry 
Rough ind ready 
Slow ind steidj 
(To lose) heirt ind hope 
Under lock ind ke) 

Life ind hnib 
Melt and drink 
-Room and to spire 
For good and ill 
To hum and haw 
To ill intents ind purposes 


Milk and water 

Notf — hen there is little or no distinction iii meaning between the parts, 
the mote familiar term is also usinll) placed first Jmr and squat i, by 
haps and Lo tnds, •i.nys and m ans, safe and sound, to toil and mott, Well and 
Spixl 


363 II ^Vhere there is little or no distinction of meaning 
betw ecu the parts so as to cause one part naturall) to occur to 
the mind first, and where one part is a diss\ liable, there is a 
tendenev, for the sake of sound and r hythm , to place the dis- 
syllable last as — 


Free and ev;} 

M it and wisdom 
Sick or sort) 
aVind ind w either 
First and foremost 
(A) hole and corner (pohc}) 
The loa\cs and fishes 
Goods ind chiytcls^/U 
Stiiff and nonsense ' 

Bag and baggage 
- (To go through) fire ind w iter 


-eJ^” 


Sum and substance 
aVill and plcisiire 
Fire and fur} 

Jot dr tittle 
High and might} 

I’lrc and b rimst one 
Rites ind ceremonies 
Gal l and wormwood 
Rough ind tumble 
Fair and ibose board 


rimst onc j ^ 


Pams and peraltics 
ISiOTF — (a) In early and laU, chapter and Verse, hammer (stronger instru- 
•ment) and tongs, poxoda and shot, to nuddh and male, merry and (yet) wtsel^ 
little and (also) good, the natural or logical order is prcser\ed kVe say ‘ good, t 
bad, and indificrcnt,’ ‘ births, deaths, and marriages,’ because good and bad, 
births and //tir/Z/r are natural antithetical couples, to which indiffeient and 
marnags are rcspectisely additions ‘ Free, gratis, and for nothing’ follows 
Rule II (/') M'hcre the phrase is a quotation, the original order of words 
must be presen ed as ‘ The feast of reason and the flow of soul’ {Pope') , 
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‘ Weeping md gnnshing of teeth ' {E B) , ‘ Moth and rust’ {E B') Over 
the lulls and far away’ (^Gay') , ‘Sound and fury’ iShaks) , ‘Head and 
ifront ’ ilb ) 

364 The Collocation of some Adjectives — ^There are 

few phrases consisting of a noun and its qualifying adjective in 
which the adjective is placed after rather than befo7 e \h.t noxm 
In some cases this is due to the influence of the French idiom, 
as in ‘ Court martial ’ , in others, to a desire to emphasise the 
ndjective by its unusual position, as when a newspaper paragraph 
IS headed ‘Tiger-hunting extraordinary’ Similarly, ‘I yield to 
no man living ’ is more emphatic than ‘ I yield to no living man ’ , 
and ‘I appeal to Philip sober' means ‘I appeal to Philip when 
he IS sobei ’ Other instances are — • 


blood ro3al 

letters patent 

theatre roval 

heirs male 

body politic 

malice prepense ' 

M ealth untold 

honour tfue 

point-blank 

Church militant 

matters ecclesiastical 

Church tnumphant 

heir apparent 

Viceroy elect 

generations unborn 

sum total 

knight errant 

devil incarnate 

lord paramount 

price current 

poet Laureate 

things temporal' 

governor general 

things eternal* 

notary public 

darkness MSI ble’ 

sign manual 

Lords Temporal and Spiritual ? 


Note — In Poetry the adjectxie may often come after its noun, as ‘I 
have seen hours dieadfnl and thititrs strange' (Shals ) 

365 So-caUed Adjectives —There is a group of so-called 
adjectives, all compounded with the prefix a- (§ 52), which are 
not true adjectives-* since they can be used only predicatively and 
cannot be placed as e pithe ts before the noun Thus, we can say 
‘ The boat is adrift^ but not ‘ The adrift boat ’ , and ‘ The man 
IS ashamed' but not ‘ The ashamed man ’ Similarly with the 
followang — 

abroad ahve afloat aghast afraid 

anuss alike awry awake aware 

albof asleep akin athirst 


^ From tlio 1 npli h i rnyer-liook eo olso ' tlie life immortal * 

- hcnlly a qiioifttion from Milton !> Hint is ilie I’cors nnil the llisliops 

On tlie other Iiand these words nro not true adverbs since they eaiv qualify nonns ag, 
is something amiss with him ’ , IIis educnlion abroad has Improved him Cf } 300 
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But above, adtoit, alat, though belonging to this class of words, 
may come before tlie noun Live (short for ahve) is placed only 
before the noun thus, ‘ a live hon,’ but not ‘ the lion is live ' 
Alone ( — all one) is very rarely placed before its noun , lone 
(short for alone) may come eitlier before or after the noun 

366 Some other Adjectives — Livelong k used only before 
the noun as, ‘ the livelong day ’ , not ‘ the day is livelong ’ 
Gentle m the sense of noble, well-mannered, usually comes before 
the noun as ‘ a gentleman,’ ‘ he is of gentle blood ’ Sorry 
has a different meaning according as it is use’d before or after 
the noun thus, ‘the fellow is sorr}'’ means that he is gneved , 
but ‘a sorry fellow’ means a contemptible fello\\* I^te here 
that ‘a sad fellow’ means not one A^ho is himself sad, but one 
V ho makes others sad to think of him Stout, vhen not joined 
with another adjective (as in ‘ stout and strong ’), usually means 
pat , and ‘ a stout man ’ = ‘a fat man ’ We also say ‘ he 
stoutly denied it ’ for ‘ he vigorously denied it ’ 


367 Adjectival and Participial forms, — Sometimes one 
or both forms of the past participle of a verb are used as adjec- 
tives and placed before the noun, ivhilc another form is used as 
a participle , or vice veisa as — 


ADJECTIVAL TORM 
A drunJcii (not drunl') man 
Past (not passed) dajs 
A sunken (not sunk) ship 
K shrunken (not shrunk) hmb 
Roast (not toasted) meat 
Molten (or melted) lead 
D/i-al (or dualtd) thunder 
A InddM (not /nd) meaning 
A lighted (not lit) candle 
A hu! nt (not burned) child 
111 gotten (not ill got) wealth 
A. bidden (not bid) guest 
Mown (not mowi.d) grass , 
Scnvn(nol soweil) ground 
A sewn (not sewed) cloth 
Hewn (not hewed) stone 
F01 gotten (not forgot) promises 
K graven [not gpaved) image 
Noie —Observe that we speak of 
are worked 


PARTICIPIAL FORM 
the man is duinl (not dtunkeii) 
the dajs hav'e passed (not past) 
the ship has sunl (not sin len) 
the limb has shrunk (not shrunken ) 
the meat is roasted (not roast) 
the lead is melted (not molUn) 
the thunder is dreaded (not diead) 
the meaning is hid (_or hidden) 
the candle was lit (or lighted) 
the child IS burned (or burnt) 
his wealth is ill got (or ill gotten) 
the guest was bid (ox bidden) to thefeast. 
the grass is mowed (or mown) 
the ground is seiued (or sown) 
the cloth IS sewed (or sewn) 
the stone is herwed (or herwn) 
his promises are foigot (or foi gotten) 
the image \s graved (ox giaveii) 

'wt ought iron,’ but vvesaj that mines 
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368 Participial forms in Metaphor — Sometimes on 
form of the past participle is used in metaphorical phraseology t( 
the exclusion of the other, as — 

The mansion is shorn of its splendours (not sheattd) 

He IS laden with guilt (not loaded) ‘ 

These truths are^iamw on my memory (not giaved) 

I started, and my flesh etceped (not f/ept) 

Conscience sh icle/i, pot erlj sl> tclen (not sti ucl) 

\Yell St) ickcn in j cars (not sO ttcl) - 

His enemies are clothed with shame (not clacT) ’ 

He IS girt about tilth foes (not glided) 

He is l>e> eft of all hope (not bereaved) 

Close hiit^ friendship (not 1 tniUd) 

The gilded mountain tops (jioigilt) 

The news is fi aught ttith joy (not fi eight ed) 

Daj had btokc (not hoken) 

Note —Rough shod, when used literally, is an adjectite , as ‘ a loitgh shoa 
horse’ but when used metaphorically, it is an adterb , as ^ to x\ike i ough 
shod over one’s feeling' ’ Bioad cast is generally used metaphorically and 
adt erbially , as, ‘ errors are sown broad cast over his pages ’ We say, ‘ with 
colours flying,’ when tve ttish to speak literally ,'as, ‘ the arm} marched 'with 
colours flying' When tte speak figuratively, tve say ‘ ttith flying colours ’ , 
as, ' he came off 'oith ffyiugcolouts,' r t , he was triumphantly successful 

369 Participial forms in Phrases — In some instances 
one participial form has come to be appropriated to certain 
phrases to the exclusion of the other, as — 

To go down on one's bended knees (not bent) 

To be one’s bounden dut} (not bound) 

The biter hit (not bitten) 

To show the cloven foot (not cleft) 

A tt ell foughten field (not fought) ^ 

The ship was hove to (not heaved) '1 cc. 

I am dead beat (not beaten) 

A loaded gun, cannon, &c (not laden) 

Note —In ‘ a moot-poinV (r c , a point fof mooting or discussing), moot 
as a noun AgM (dissyllable) means ‘old,’ as ‘ an aged man ’ aged (mono 
syllable) means ‘ showing signs of old age,’ as ‘he is aged very much since 
I last saw him ’ 


. But wc can sar * Hia memory }s loaded Tfilh facts * 

V 1 2 shnkspero has * well struck in jears * 
j 3 But ‘ A Yine clad hill ia right 

* ^ ijo Firmly (t e , strongly made) Malcolm (Jneme '—Scott 
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Adjectives used as Nouns 

370 There 'ire many instances in English of Adjectives mIiicIi 
ha\e come to be used as Nouns* , and often their conversion into 
substantnes is so complete that they form plurals and possessives 
In most coses the adjectives so used arc such as are common m 
■men’s mouths, so tint brentywas desirable, and the nouns that 
thus dropt away and are understood after them are mostly of a 
"cneral character, or so fimihar that the) could easily be mental- 
ly supplied 7'hus we sa) a iiohk and nobles^ instead of a nobk- 
jnan and Jiohkmtn , and we can talk of catab/cs dn/ibabks, 
instead of catabk thuigs and dnnkabb. But the student 

must remember that there is only a limtied nurnbet of such instances, 
and that he cannot take an) adjcctne he pleases and use it as a 
noun If he is talking about a person being unfit for a post, he 
must not speak of him as an ttrt/if, or sa) that he belongs to the 
class of unfits- Adjectnes used as substantnes may be classi- 
fied as follows — 

371 (1) The notion of ‘person generally ’ is understood 

in connection with many of these adjectnes as — the ancunfs, the 
moderns, the Commons, the Noiabks, one’s ajual and cguals, one’s 
supLrtor and supaiors, one’s infinor and inferiors, one’s senioi 
and scniois, one’s junwi and jiiniois, a minor and minois, one’s 
bitters, one’s c/dcr and ctdcis,ja divine {i c , a clergjnnn) and 
Aivincs, a prodii^etl piodigals,^ an unfortunak and un/oi t it nates 
a natiic and natnei, a dear and dia/sSonCs fair {i e , one’s mis- 
tress), a mortal esnd mortals, a wot thy and woi tines, a j ttven ik and 
juveniles, an innocent and innoctiils, a ciiminal and ctTminals, a 
lunatic and lunatics, a 'wliik and svhites, a black and blacks, a. 
detejtiVi and dtki trees, irrcconcilaoks,pXi individual cswd individuals , 
as — 

I hive found out t gift for m) fait (i ' , my fair lady), 

Tlic Old festament -vorthus = tlis worthy men or heroes of Old Testament 
history 

A mean -ohiU a low class white man , a loafer 

The slaughter of the = the slaughter of the Tew ish children by 

Herod 

d Note — National and sect or party names are adjectives used as nouns, ns 
a.n Tlahan ■mil Italians, \ Hitfiu Jlindus, a Christian and Chustians, 
a Jacobite and Jacobites , escept when the name ends in a sibilant as, a 


' Tor till' luoof nJJfClircs for lliolr corrMponJinij nbsiriot nouns, ns pale (or paleness 
«cc } 150 , cf niso 5 2U ’ 

2 I at wo can speak of a coat Ijcing a good fit, ie, well lltting Wo liavo also llio noun 
misfit 

3 Slialtspcro lias an tintlin/t' for an untlirlfl; person The Soiilan war lias broucht in 

is friendt!/ (aaiUa) ani finenmes ° 
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Dutchman ind Dutchmen, in Englishman 'ind Lugltshmui (But Dutch, 
Enqltsh, Cg'c , without un urliclc, c-in be used for the Dutch md the English 
languagi-s ) ' . 

. 372 (2) The notion of ‘ thing generally ’ is understood 

m connection with the following — ' 

A secret and secrets, a due and dues, J good {i e , benefit) and 
\ goods {i e , property), an explosive and explosives, a missile and 
missiles, an extra and cxti as^^stvcct (/ c , a sweetmeat) and sweets^' 
hitters, bygones, sui-roimdings, valuables, moveables, Incakables, 
disagieeaJyles, &^c , conirauLS, odds as — 

' The ^-uccts and the hitters of life = the sweet and the bitter things (or 
etenls) of life 

To gi\e the dcsil his due = to treat esen the worst person justl} 

I ct bygones be hygon.s = do not recall past unpleasant events 
Dreams go by contrai its = dreams are in inv trse relation to ev ents (z i. , a 
bad dream indicates a good event, and siue xiisd) , 

373 (3) The notion of a particular person or thing is 

understood m connection with the following — 

A g^noat {ycA gatcrals') = a general officer in the aniij 
A major (and majors') = a major officer m the armj 
A pinh (and pinks) = a species of pink flower 

An empty (and empties) = an einptj hamper or similar receptacle for goods 

A 1! onthly (and monthlies) — a monthlj magazine 

h foitnightly (and fat Inightties) = a fortnightlj magazine or newspaper 

A x'cel !y (and svLctlies) =a weekly magazine or newspaper 

A daily (and dailies) ==a dailj newspaper 

A muU (and muUs) = a hiicd mourner at a funeral 

A familial (and familiars) = a familiar spmt, an attendant demon 

An ironclad (and ironclads) =an ironclad ship 

An ohitiiaiy (and obituaius) =an obitunrj notice 

A Political (and Politicals) — a Political officer 

Incidentals = incidental expenses 

Gru! r = green vegetables 

The Reds = the Red (flag) Republicans in France 

On the z ight and on the Lft = on the right hand side and on the left hand 
side 

Rights and lefts — shoes for the right and the left foot 
A penny dteadfiil = a pennj newspaper full of dreadful tales 
A uniform (and iinifoi ms) =a uniform dress 

To go from bad to 'uotse ~ to go from a bad state of things to a worse 
state of things 

To put down a thing in black ixiA 'vliUe =i:o write a thing down with 
black ink on white paper , to roal e a formal written statement of a thing 
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The Aj/ s/:or/ of i nutter = the sum ind substance of a matter 
To gi'C a /oasi. to one’s appetite = to give a loose rem to one’s appetite , 
to indulge it without restraint 

Nort — {<7) The w ords /atiic (a panic fear), s/iaa/ (shoal water), though pro 
perly adjectives, are now used cliitfl) as substantives (A) Some' grammatical 
terms arc instances of adjectives used as nouns , as, a and gutUives, 

3 plural -indplioals, a passive and pustv's, a t?titte and uniUi, a liquid and 
liquids., <S.c 

374 (4) The notion of ‘part,’ ‘portion,’ or ‘region’ is 

understood in connection with — vitals., intestines, posteriors, one’s 
right and rights^n gri,ui (as in ‘a bowling-^/'tY/r’),J'a common (as m 
‘the village (as in ‘the wilds oi Amenca’) and 

with the adjectives in the followang — 

J The thick (r e , the thick or crowded part) of the fray The small of the 
back The 'vhiie of an egg The -uhtUs of the ejes yriie best of it' 
IS that &c = the most interesting or noticeable feature of the business is 
that &c,yblung to the qtinl (/ e , the most vital or sensitive part) = deeply 
affected ^The fat and the lean (/ e , parts of meat) /To live on the fat of 
the land (r e . on its richest products , in plenty) O’er rough and smooth 
she tri()s along {Words-oot Ih) 

375 (5) The following advrerhial phrases in which the 
adjective takes the place of a noun, may be classified together — 

(a) Afeasure, dtgre', rate is understood with — in full, at full, to the 
/till, at the full, ij^phe maut, not at all, at best, at worst 

(A) IVav, mann r is understood with— vain, in si art, tn public, in 
secret, out of Ihi. common, in common 

(r) 7 )///, IS unJeratooJ vvjth — ir a little, b'far,, long, to the last, at latest, 
of oil, in future, at present, for the pnscnt, one.- for all 

(d) Stall, coniilton is understood with — in the dar' , in the open {i e , 
out of doors), for the best, in tne ascendant, on high , 

' 376 EIiLIPTIOAL PHRASES 

Besides the phrases ahead) noticed, there are some other 
phrases which are elliptical, — that is, which require that some 
additional word or words, omitted for the sake of conciseness, 
should be menially supplied, if the phrase is to be made formally 
‘or logically complete Thus — 

Sink or swim = svhether one sink or swim , t e , fail or succeed c-'* 

Will he, mil he = whether he will or no 

Ivo sooner said than done = it is no sooner said than tf is done 

Practice makes perfect = practice inakca one perfect > ' 

Provided you go = it provided that you go 

I E«l To lsa>e tlie !i<j( ofit (and ‘ io get tUe liUtr o£ aptraoii’) moans ' to gain tU( 
tdrantate 


ai.>T3 


m 
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I ^m sifc, ihnnks to >ow‘ ~ I ini sifc, th^nl^s (form} safelj) hing due to 

)OU 

To let well alone = to let that 'ufitch is well alone 
This coin will pass current here = this com will pass as current here 
He laid about him with a slid = he laid bla: 'S about him with a stick 
To see fair play {also To see fair) ~ to see t! at pla> u fair 
lie is ill, and no wonder, since, &c , = he is ill, and tfurL is no wonder al 
it, since, &.C 

^ ou niaj take it and welcome '=• }ou maj lal e it and /e welcome /p it 
To act like one possessed = to act like one possessetl p/cr il sfints 
One more effort, and we shall succeed = let us maU one more effort, and 
we shall succeed 

1 am not such a fool as to believe that = I am not such a fool as 1 s! o M 
U a fool to believe that 

I shall return in an hour, if not sooner = I shall return in an hour, if / do 
not reitint sooner 

I He more than smiled, he laughed outright = he did somet/iiiig- more than 
smile, he laughed outright 

To ride and tie = to ride (a given distance) and then tic up the hors,, (for 
the next comer) 

Often the omitted word is an adjective, which is casilj supplied 
from the context, as — 

A man of famil), birth, breeding, position, eke =a man of good familj, 
birth, breeding, position, S.c 
A man of principle = a man of good principle 
A person of qualil) = a person of higJ qiialilj 
Women of condition == women of nigh condition 
, To shout al the pitch of one’s voice = to shout at the highest pitch of 
one’s voice 

lie is stupid to a degree = he is stupid to an indefimtdy great degree 
V. This IS just the tlung = this is just the right thing 

I was in time for the meeting = I was m good time for the meeting 
That remark is out of place = that remark is out of the right place 
’He gave himself airs = he gave himself eon^tUd airs 
He made a figure on the occasion = he made a fine figure on the occasion, 

I was of age jeslcrday = I was of full age jesterdaj 
To call one names = to call one ill names 
To be in a temper ==: to be in a bad temper 

1 lost my train, as luck would have it I lost my tram as ill luck would 
have it 

\ alour and conduct valour and good conduct 

rannii lo ts of'en used Bs tt TOtn rrcpwilionat rhrn mcauinf ‘orriug lu, ns 'Thioit 
1)1' liglu nelolJt, lie iron tbc tan- ’ 
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377 There are many Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, and Parti- 
ciples in English vhich take particular and appropriate preposi- 
tions after them In a few instances, more than one preposition 
maj be admissible thus w'e can speak of a river as aboundmg 4 
nt fish or abounding with fish or a person may be said to be care- 
less of or careless about the consequences of his actions As a« 
general rule, howeter, one and only one preposition can follow a 
particular word used in a particular sense , and it is WTong to say 

‘ I am ashau’cd for your conduct ’ instead oy ‘ I am ashatued of 
jour conduct’ , or ‘ In rcsfcct for these matters’ instead ofJ‘'rn 
respect of these matters,’ though ‘ I have a great respect for your 
opinion ’ is quite correct 

Since the use of w rong prepositions, or the incorrect mserhon 
or omission of prepositions after words is an error into which the 
student is exceedingly liable to fall, he should carefully note for 
himself, in the course of his reading, the true idiomatic use A 
few hints and illustrations are here gi\en to help him m some of 
the more difficult points of the subject ^ 

378 Infinitive wrongly introduced — It is a Very com- 
mon mistake for the Indian student to use the Infinitive after this 
class of words in place of a preposition followed by a Verbal 
Noun Thus he will WTite'Hewas prevented to go'' instead of 

* He was prevented font going' , or ‘ He was successful to gain the 
pnre ’ ihstead o{J‘ He was successful in gaining the pnze ’ VSo a 
person may succeed to an estate, but he succeeds (or has success) 
in a business Sometimes cither construction is admissible thus 
-t' He was accustomed to take long walks ’ is equally correct with 
‘ He was accustomed to taking long walks ’ , oi/‘ I am afraid to 
speak ’ with ‘ I am afraid of speaking’ But the student must not 
wnte — 


Hindered to come 
Prohibited to go 
Debarred to compete 
Resigned to submit 
Assisted to do 
Desirous to succeed 
Fearful to fail 
Confident to prevail 
Hcni to come 


liindered from coming 
prohibited from going 
debarred from compJing 
resigned to submitting 
assisted in doing 
desirous of succeeding 
fearful of failing 
confident of prevailing 
bent on coming - 


> l or a list of the principal words of tins class, ace Appendix D 
^ 1 15n we may be determined io come or on coming, wo may bo rcsolrod to speai or on 
spcaling, ^0 may decide to QO or on going 
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Intent to win for 

Negligent ,, 
Am I correct to thint this ’ ,, 

\ on T.re right to hehevL this ,, 

I am fortunate to have a son ,, 

He despaired to pass ,, 

He desisted to talk ,, 

He evcelled /o ,, 

^ He repented to spcaJ „ 

He meditated /i5 ,, 

Fondness to read ,, 

A p-\ssion to pn/n hie ,, 

A pretest to stay ,, 

’ 379 Prepositions coniused 


intent on winning 
negligent in pay in^ 
am I correct in thinking 
you are right m believing this 
I am fortunate in having -x son ‘ 
he despaired of pasting 
he desisted fiom talking 
he escelled in painting 
he repented of speaking 
he meditated resigning 
fondness for reading 
a passion foi gambling 
a pretext for staying 

—The prepositions (f)tn into, 
(2) upon (or on), over , (3) by, with — are liable to be confused 
, (i) In — into We speak of — ‘falling in love,’ ‘coming in 

jjsight,’ ‘ taking in hand,’ ‘ revelli ng in mischief,’ ‘ being immersed 
in jileasure,’ ‘ steeped in misery,’ ‘ dipped in water,’ ‘ bathed in 
gblood,’ ‘ dissolved in tears ’ (but ‘ melted to tears ’) , ‘ cut in two,’ 
"‘divided in half,’ ‘engaged in business,’ ‘i mmu red in prison,’ ‘sunk 
in depression,’ ‘ put in dinger,’ ‘ entangled tn a scheme,’ ‘ impli- 
cated in a crime,’ ‘ involved in a difficulty,’ ‘ snlist«i^wjhe„ann)j’ 
merg ed in a total’ But we speak of— ‘falling a passion,’ 

‘ bursting into tears’ (but ‘ to burst out cr}'ing’), ‘ coming into the 
, mind,’ ‘coming xnto collision with,’ ‘taking into consideration,’ 
JL,‘ relapsi ng into poverty,’ ‘ penetrating into a secret,’ ‘ pr\ineA w»^a. 
^matter,’ ‘ plunged into debt,’ ‘ inveigled into a plan,’ ‘ intrdcmc^l?' 
into society ’ 

yNoTE — Wc say ‘ This has no foundation in reason,’ not ‘ of or on reason’ , 

‘ This matter was brought to light,’ not ‘ into light ’ , * This is sad in the 
extreme,’ not * to the extreme ’ , ‘ The sum devoted to (not in ) the purpose ’ 

(2) Upon, on, — over The preposition upon (or 011) follows 
Jjthe verbs congratulate, determine, dilat e, descant, speailate, ca lac- 
tate, discourse, expatiate, icflect, ruin mate, encroach, enjoin, enlarge, 
doat, hinge, dawnsy) We say ‘ He meditated upon (t e , considered) 
^ the shortness of life,’ but ‘ He meditated {i e , purposed) revenge ’ 
^Over follows muse, ponder, and such verbs as ink, doimneexjexult, 
triumph, tyrannize presid e, and such nouns as predomfMnce, pr^ 
cedeiice, contio 

V Note — Influence •mry ho. followed by upon and rwr/; as well as by 
We say ‘ He is pre eminent above all the rest,’ not ewer We are revenged or 
revenge ourselves on out enemies A person may fall on the ground on his 


fj 1 But TTC fajr, ‘ ho waa tbo first lo gog not ‘ in going ' 
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hc^d *To/;a*( 7;/ means to per-^uade, to (Tcr means to over- 

conic 

’ (3) By — with It should be noted tint, \\hen by and wth 

are used in the same sentence to denote caiisalitj', by marks the 
ayiiit and xvtth the instrumuit of the action, as — 

Abel was kille 1 tj Cain 7f>i/// a stone 

The li^'^tr was shot /y the sportsman ivtlh a nflc 

380 Prepositions inserted, or omittedL — T lie student 

must hcMare of wrongly inserting or omitting prejiositions after 
words of this d iss '1 hus we do not assist to a person, but assist 
bim we do not j/"-// /o a deed, but si^/i it, mc do not violate 
O'^anistix rule, but violate it , we do not iiiz'esitv[(^tc into a mattt^ 
hwl itiz < striate \l , we do not rrv//m//<7/c upon a lapd^ape, bTa 
Konhmpjnte \X. we do not confuse up things but confuse them,. 
^ feeling doi,s not fci-vade through our mind, but pervades it ^ 
Yjn the other hand, we do not a person’s sen ices, but 

dtspi.nsc svith them , we do not ptczatl a person, but prevail 
with or u/on iiim , we do not muse a maUer, but muse erccr 
It. we do not /vw/' our talents but hoast (7/" them , we shoiilc^ 
not hrd'arc'^ dogs, but should ^ them Similar)} we are 

a-warc of a fact, we partake of a meal, (Spproi'c of conduct, 
auiutesei tn an ojiinion belirve in God, confess to a suspicion, resort 
to a plan proued zo’th a business, comply with a demand, or'^ay 
that an action admits of no cm use 

iNorr^ — Me cenp'nsaU i loss, but cent female a person foi a loss i- \\ c 
liji'im, affrtZv, aisiiii-, rc/i'i>iit, can, nee, s ts/eel, aecme, eeutirl, rot', c/,ea.', 
lault , Je/n-!., defraiLl, I’etjuL, eure, , pcr'unS of Ilinigs , wc 
demand, nquite, teg, cuyi e, Int}, Cdt , things of 

381 Corresponding* words witn different Preposi- 
tions — ‘\s a general rule, the same preposition follows words 
th It correspond to each other , as particijile and noun, or adjec- 
tne and noun in— • 

( I am aeqtiaitiled 't'llk him ( I am le^toriiul of \\\‘i intention 

I Ms aequan lance -vill linn 1 Mj ignoiance oj Ins intention 

It IS the same with amioiis for—aii\icty for, dependent on — 
dependence on, apprehensive of—affnlieiisioit of fit for—fttmss 
for, jealous of— jealousy of, eesempt from — coemption front, and 
many others But not a few such corresponding words take 
different prepositions after them , as — 

( I sympalt ise -oith j ou (lam satisfied -with jour conduct 

^ (I (cel much sympathy foi j ou si feel great saltsfadion tn (or at) 

I j'our conduct ' 

' t srept in poettT a. limit no more jour imsluy dcoili' (Stiirley} , ‘//riraie tlic (luc 
arcc'j wlibcrcd SrsocU ’ {LcngfcUou) 
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f He IS descended from the king 
( He IS a dtscendaiit of the king 

{ Regardful of his interests 
I Regard for his interests 

j Foud of money 
( Fondness for money 


3 Pursuant to his wishes 
{ I'D. ptirsuance c/his wishes 


( Pi eparatory to departure 
\ Preparation for departure 

( Proud of his children 
I Pndc in his children 

( 1 am hopftd of success 
( I hope fur success 

{ Delighltd ivith him 
1 Delight in him 


Similarly we say ashamed of hnt shame ai, cafalk ofh^stcafaaiy 
for, desrt oiis of but desire for, prcjudiaal to but prejudice against 
partial to but partiality for, derogate from but derogate? y to, except 
(trans verb) from but exception to, result (verb) fiom but result 
(noun) of, ambitious of but ambition for, confident of but confidence 
in, respectful to but respect foi, alien Jo but alienation from, angry 
with (a person) but angei at (a thing), envious of but envy at,_ 
affectionate to but affection for, confomn to but conformitj with (or 
to'), aspire to (or afte?^ but aspiration after, need of (or for) 
but needful foi , agree with (or to) but agreeable to, wanting in 
but want <ff 


382 Corresponding forms -TOith different Preposi- 
tions — ^In some instances, ivords that differ but slightly in form 
from each other, and which might be expected to t^e the same 
prepositions after them, are followed by different prepositions 
Thus we say ‘ he is dependent on your aid,’ but ‘ he is independent 
of your aid ‘ ?e%ard for appearances,’ but ‘ disregard of appear- 
ances ’ Similarly w e say — 


sfl have n. dish! do him but 

I am sensible of pain ,, 

He IS equal to me ,, 

'd He IS qualified to compet/y ff/jSup 
He encouraged me “iopmiew^v,, 
5Iy CnisC in you is great ,, 

This is contrary to that ,, 

Subsequent to his departure ,, 

\ xm different fi onP „ 

\y He IS 7:i.^£,<://«/qrhis business ,, 


I hare a liking for\om. 

I am insensible to pain 
he IS CO '■qital ~u ih me 
^he IS disntialified from competing 
he discouraged me from proceeding 
my distrust ^you is great 
this IS contrasted ■until that 
consequent upon his departure 
the matter is tndiffa ent to me 
he IS negligent in his business. 


383 "Words followed "by different Prepositions — As 
has been seen already, there are some w ords of this class which can, 
be follow ed by more than one preposition In such instances, a 
difference of preposition generally carries with it a difference 


* I)t^erent fo is often found, but is Jipsbod JbugUsb Atersn to La* superstdeU the t 
etnctlj correct af cr*e from 
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in usage or in meaning Thus, in ordinary usage, we are vexed 
7vith a pefson and vexed at an event , it is the' same with angry, 
dtariisfed, displeased, eniaged, 'annoyed, offended, e xaspetat ed, [• 
delighted Similarly we are tiiiiated, ptovoked, excited, affected, y 
, by persons, at events Compare the following pairs of 
sentences — 

I You have the advantage of me ( You are liable for damages 

over me \ You are liable to a fine 
at his office f I concur with you 

I I ioaited Jar him two hours 1 1 concur in your decision 

He p ri.vmleii u pon me to consent , f The statesman deals with politics 
ff ^^p yevaihd oiler m e. in the matter ( The grocer dials in tea 
j I He lent money at high interest 

1 1 agree to your proposal * T He lent money on good security 
f I attended upon his leisure (We are lesponsible to God 

( I attei ded to his commands i a j We are responsible for our actions 
K( He was i nvested wi th the crown 1 1 charge my failure to you 
^ His moge\ funds ■/( I charge jou with my failure 

f His face is familial to me 

^TTmra afllicted a t your failure \ I am familiar with his face 

( I blush fo) you ( Let us proceed to business 

blush a t your misconduct ( Let us proceed with the business 

^ What IS the cause'’ of this delay? f I have done my duty by him 
I Is there any cause Jor this delay ? ( I ha^ e done my duty in this matter 


( I blush fo) you 
kii blush a t your misconduct 
^ What is the cause' of this delay? 
I Is there any cause Jor this delay ? 
( He IS the stave of\w% passions 
j He IS a slave to his passions ^ 

I He IS possessed of property 
I He IS possessed with an idea 

{ I differ with you on that subject 
I differ front you in disposition 


differ from you in disposition 1 1 am disappointed in you 


( Think over (or oii) what I have said 
Think of me when I am gone 

{ He IS destined for the Bar 
I am destined to failure 

i He was disappointed of the prize 
I am disappointed in you 


/ To romparegy'e.'X things with small 
\ Ovid compares anger to madness 
( Saul was converted to Christianity 
I Satan was converted into a serpent 
(lam tired of doing nothing 
( I am tired with my exertions 
( What IS the use" e/' asking ? 

( There is no use in asking 
( This IS the subject of inquiry 
( This IS a subject for inquiry 


J I demand vengeance upon him v' 

( I demand vengeance for his deeds 

( God w ill provide for our wants 
We must pi odide against this risk 
( Communicate with him on this 
( Communicate this to him 

i l am not concerned in the transaction 
I am much concerned at bis losses 
J I except you from blame 
1 1 except to ’ your testimony 
( He parted with his property 


( Yovixccdisquatified /wwcompeting ( He parted with his property 
I You are disqualified for the post * ( He parted from his family 

384 Analogy nusleading — In dealing ivith these words, 

he student should remember that he cannot always rely upon 


l^owihrwjon occasxont ground but followed by /or only 

^ Isce^isttu tHk* fi for only nud mkes of or /or mdifferoaily 
3 JVIofO commonly, * 1 take excepiloo to * 
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the guidance of analogy He must not, for instance, think 
that because we consent to or ag?ee to a demand, we therefore 
also cotnply to or acquiesce to a demand , u e comply with and 
acquiesce tn it Compare the following pairs of sentences — 


I He IS shoit of money j I am acquainted with him 

I He IS deficient tn politeness 1 1 am known to him 

j I -im alarmed (T/ }our r-isFiness ^ flam inured to misfortune 
( I am i^your rashness \\ hat dined agaimt 

I I was amused at his proceedings I He pictends to great accuracy 
i I was inteiested n his proceedings | He aims at great accuracy 

1 He is eager for renow n i This is foreign to the purpose 

I He IS covetous of gain I This is tit lote from my intention 

f His income is not adequate to liis / He is fee from ^eier 
J needs ( He is rid of^e\ er 

1 His income is not sufjicient for his ^ 1 . • 

t needs '' ' ' 


Similarly we say despati of but^ fof help to do but 
Mssist in doing, taken up with but absoibed tn, ppot jti but destitute" 
^oftichtn but lavish of, diligent in but caieful of, ixiravManty 
tin but prodigal of, maime d in but lame of, lemisfln but lar^i^l 
,of reple te with but fill of, wanting tn but devoid f of, fertile in bm 
ptodiictive of 


Idiojiatic Uses of Prepositions 


385 Prepositions were originally Adverbs expressmg relation 
m Space, next they were applied to relation in Time, and lastly 
they were used figuratively to mark relation to other Attendant 
Cii cumstances, as — 

I was present at the Court (Space') at twelve o’clock (Time), n/your request 
(Attendant Circunistance) 


We can conceive of vanous Space relations, which may be 
denoted by appropriate prepositions ^Thefe relations may be 
conceived of in connection with the notions either of Rest or 
Motion Thus — 


Rest near with contact 
Rest near without contact 

Rest on the surface 
Rest in the interior 


REST 

at ‘ I was fir/ home ’ 

I liy ‘I stood hy Inm ’ 

( with ‘ I sit with him ’ 
on ‘ The house on the hiil ’ 
In ' He ndes m a carriage ’ 
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iiIOTIOV 

JfolTon towards resulting m contact 
JfoUon towards not resulting m contact 

Motion away from the upper surface 

^fotion away from the e\terior 
■Motion along the interior 
Motion to a higher point 


to ‘ He is gone /a school ’ 
for ‘ He sailed /or Japan ’ 
of ‘ The balloon was within 100 
- > ards of the ground ’ 

off ‘ He jumped off the chair ’ 

from ‘ He came from the town ’ 
f through ‘ The carpenter bored 
through the plank ' 
up ‘ He ran up the ladder 




1 


These are the simple prepositions , the rest, expressing these 
and other new relations, are all dernatives of these simple forms 
Thus affer is formed by the addition of the comparative suffix 
-fer (§ 2 ) to the root af which corresponds to the simple preposi- 
tion of ,\a.n6. a-h-oiit ( = on-by-out), before ( = b}-fore), through- 
out., wit/i-\u, < 5 ^ 0 , are merely prepositions compounded from these 
simple forms 


f 

The prepositions will now be considered in detail, with special 
reference to the numerous idiomatic phrases in which they occur 


ABOTTT 

386 About ( = on-by-out, te, on that which is by the 
outside) has for its lirimar)' meaning close proximtiy to the outside, 
as m ‘ Bind them about thy neck {E B ),’i ‘ Have you any money 
about you {t e , on your person)^!/ ‘Keep vour wits you ’ 
(t e , close to jou, so^ as to be ready for use) Then it is used 
more generally in the sense of over, around, as m ‘He wandered 
about the town,’ -i^To beat about the bush (t c , to deal with the 
mere outside of a matter not to come to the point) 

Hence it is used figuratively m the sense of — 

(i) Close to, on fh e jjcrg e of — 

It IS about three o’clock This happened about a jear ago fcf its adaerbial 
use in ‘I am about tired out’. This w all is as high as that) He is 
about to be nnrned 


( 2 ) Engaged in (of occupations) — 

I must be about mj Father’s business (A S') I sent him about (r e , to en 
gage in) his business (implying angry or abrupt dismissal) AVhat are you 
about'' 1 (f 0 , what are you doing ?)«/Mind y'ou set about the inquiry at once 
(r e., set yourself to engage in it) 


1 iferp (lioul iriiicntes no Terj close coiitoot with Ibe (vork— no sodulilj-, beaco Ibe question 
implies slJi,Ut foult Dadlag 
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( 3 ) On all sides of, concerning — 

To consult a rmtter Tell us all the war I will see u/’w/f this 
What about your promise ? 

387 Adverbial TTses — ^^oi/l is used as an adierb in the 
following phrases — 

He went two miles about (r e , he made a cirtml of two miles) ’^They did 
It, turn and turn about (1 e , eierv one in his turn) To turn (or face) about 
(r t , round) To come a//oit (i c , to come round, to happen) *'To bnng 
ato if (t e , to cause to happen) He c.ast about for (t t , tried to find) an 
opportunity /He is too ill to got alo it (t e , to leave the house) The men 
wt.re hanging about (t e , loitering near) 

ABOVE 

388 Above ( = on-b\ up /f , an that which is Ij the n//ir 
side) means pnmarilj close proximtly to the upper surface , and 
then It ts used merely m the sense of higher than, of position or 
order, as ‘The clouds float abovi the earth, ’J/He was fair and 

•■'above board (/ e , honourable, st raight forwa rd),' ‘ He is above me 
‘ m the class ’ 

Hence it is used figuratn ely in the sense of — 

(1) Out of the rang!, of beyond — 

This 13 aboTi. my comprehension Ills conduct n above suspicion flie h\es 
above his means (u , spends more than his income) 

( 2 ) 3fori, than (of quantity or degree) — 

Not above fifty people were present The subscnptions came to abort 
Rs 500 I lalue this a/’.r»c c\ery thing vt/’er'e all, be punctual yThis sloch 
IS aboze par (r e , at ajiigher than 

I am such meanness He is not cbo^e ashing afarour/l am not 
aiote work (tj; , too proud to work) A man should not be abav^ his business 

ACROSS 

389 Across ( = on cross, cross-wase) indicates intersection, 
and hence is used to indicate — 

» 

(1) 3fotion from one side of a thing to iki other — 

A road runs across the plain He sailed across the Atlantic Ocean 

( 2 ) Fosition on the other side of a thing — 

Mj house IS just across the street 

( 3 ) Position on both sides of a thujg , hence coutipiiity 

He threw the load trererr his shoulders fh haae not been acre. 

(i I , ridden a horse) for years I came oiross him yesterday 


the nominal talue) 
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AFTER 


390 After ( = af-tcr^ t c , more ofT) indicates dtsiancc mcastntd 
from t/iL back pari of a thing , hence it has t!ie meaning of behind, 
A\ith tlie notion of foUcnvin^ or Stqiujici., as ‘He ran after mic,' 
‘Ram i\as examined after the other bo}s ’ 

Hence it is used in the sense of — 
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(i) Behind, with the notion of sequence in time — 

Dnj cfler tK) px'^sed Ij} He came night mcht JWc zazweA after 
t^ark (j e , after darkness had set in) yTotwry/rr the fair (i r , to be too late 
to share in some pleasure) 

(=) 

Seekers afar God He hankers after wealth Jwh'il arc jou af'er'^ 
(/ c , what are \ou doing ?) 


( 3 ) As a rieult of and so, in spite op — 

Aflir 1 hat jou haac said, I consent j Did }oti go then, after nil ’ (aenot 
ing an nnevf-'ctel consequence) j Yo i sec that, after all (t c > in spite of ”11 
ilfat was said or done) jou were wrong 

( }) In aceordance with, in imitation of — 

/Hc IS a man aform) omi heart ( e , just suited to mj liking , cf ‘to mj 
mind ) 4 /This boj takes rft^r his father fr c , is like his father in habits, dis 
jiosition, &.C ) Let us nial c man in our image, after our hi cness (E 13 ) 
P This picture IS rjKr Turner (t e , painted m imitation of his sljle) He is 
name'd after his uncle 


AGAINST 

391 Against ( =on going, rc, in the xxa)) indicates opposi 
fion, as in ‘lo go the stream ' (melaph for ‘to be opposed 

to the general or popular course ’), ‘ Apainst {i e , opposite to) the 
house there stands a tree,’ ‘ 0\^ against {i c , ojipositc to at a 
distance) the park there is a lake ’ Hence it marks collision, as 
‘ He ran against me ’ , and then mere contact, as ‘ He was leaning 
against the wall ' 

It IS used figuratiseh in the sense of — 

(i) Opposed to. 111 opposition to , imidving a ntagon ism — 

This IS rr^airrr/ the law You arc acting ojkikx/ jour own interests It is 
against reason to (.xpccl this /I am working against time (i e , 1 am working 
hard in order to finish wathm a giicn time, or 111 the shortest iimc possible) 
V To hope aga n:t hope (i c , when then, arc xerj slight grounds for hoping) 


/ Uf rcs/'rr points lo twrvrr or crll iukiitfon liciict. llit <iuc lion auspiiiuu or rligli. 
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( 2 ) In provision for, uiili reference to some necessity *or 
(jsngcr — 

‘ Kt-cp )our suortls bright ai^ijtnsl the <’ij of Inltlc 

Non — In till' sen'!., ai^viitsl is niort, common ns a ConjiincUon, ns ‘ It 
mil be rcntlj ti^ nist jou come ’ (/ c , in provision for )our coming) 

ALONG 

392 Along ( = over ngninst m length, length wise) indintes 
pnralltlism, and hence is used with reference to motion ot position 

the side of a thing or m the direction of its ler^th — 

/(.Uiishcs grew rtA’if; the river Innh The ships vvere anchored shore 

Tin. arnn marched aAwr the Ini'll wav 1 lovvtrs were blooming all olcrtt 
thevalk)* 

/ iSOli — ill alonte o f (coll ) means ‘owing to, on account of,’ as * It is all 
alone; ef jou that I faiktl ' 

AT 

393 At pnnnrih indicates externa! proxuntty wath the no- 
tion of contact actual or intended, as ‘ Ho is not rr/ home,’ ‘1 
fell at lus feet,' ‘ He aimed at the tiger,’ ‘Ihc dog sprang at him’ 

Hence it is used to denote — 

(1) Proximity in relation to a point in space, in the phrases — 

■' 1 am sick <7/ heart lie is out a/ elbows (t r in a ragged, dil apida tevl con 
dition) Ills wife is alwavs al his clhiw (j e , close beside biin) flc had a 
dog at bis heels (t e , close hchird him) He is at death's door (» e , nearl> 
dead) The time is at band (r 1 , nearl) arrived) 1 have mv Ksson at tn) 
fingers' ends (r c , 1 knov it iborongbl)) 1 kept him at arm's length (r c , at 
a distance I avoided being intimate with him) He is a good man at bottom 
(r e , in lus inner nature) He la>s tins misfortune a/ m) door (r e , attribiUcs 
it to me) A\ bat are jou al' ? (re, vvhat are >ou doing?) 

Note. — 4/ is geiieralU used with reference to small pbees, regarded as 
\pciitls, as ‘ He lives at Setamporc’ , r/r is used vviih reference to large places, 

‘ regardeal as spaces, as ‘ He lives in Calcutta ’ So, when ihej arc used figura 
tudj, at relates to minor operations, as ‘ He is skilful at football ’ , tn relates 
to ra'/r/mr f operations, as ‘ He is skilful in war ’ 

( 2 ) Proxunit} in relation to a point in time — 

He arrived at dajbrcal , a? 5 o’clocl \\ ild beasts sleep a? noon and go 
abroad at night (e:c/ night fall) ^ilc jiclded at the eleventh hour (» c , at a 
verj late time) dGo at once (; c , al one lime, without anj interval , and so, 
iniracdmtel)) ,fAt this (re, as soon as this happened), he went awa> in a 
rage 1 / first ^flast jJ? present If all 

' Note, — On, m, and by arc used in relation to a space of lime as, ‘ ot 
Mondaj,’ ‘ »/; the afternoon,’ ‘ /y' da) ’ ‘.rf? length’ ( = after a long time, 

fmall) ) belongs to ( 2 ) , ‘ at length’ ( = full) , w ithoul abridgement) belongs 

( 5 ) 


* Ucnoiliig^ some Jcgri .0 ot fault Bniliu^ of }5 330, 390, /iM! noKl 
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(3) Pioximiiy in relation to value or degree — 

This horse IS % liued n/ Rs lOO Interest rf/ fisc per cent He sells cloth 
at SIX inn'is n yird He lends monej at n high rate of interest He ran at 
a 'Treat pace The horse m ent at full speed He shouted at the top of his 
voice The ca\alrj advanced at a trot J At a snail’s pace (r c , very slowly) 
JKc set nij advice at naught (i ^ , valued it at nothing, despised it) 

Note. — H ence <7/ is used in adverbial phrases often with the notion of 
Atgrcc or reclontw' understood, as He is a fool at best' (t e , the best 
reckoning , taking the best vaew of his character) J ‘ Life is short at the longest 
(j e , however long we may reckon it to be) J ‘ I am not at all tired ’ (i e , at 
all reckonings, however >ou regard the matter) ho— at worst, at most, at 
least , at all events, at any ratt., at all costs, at all ; isl s 

(4) Proxivvty in relation to the notions of consequence or 
dependence — 

i/lle calmed them at 0 e , by means oO a w ord The horse cleared 

the hedge at a bound He came at mj call I can see that at a glance 
/This poem was thrown off at a heat (t c , on the inspiration of the 
moment) /He walked ten miles at a stretch (r e , with one effort) The 
fort was taken at the point of the bajonet He killed three men at a 
blow J I bought this at a venture (t e , on the chance of its turning out well) 
You must be ready at short notice Please reph at }onr earliest convenience 
Love at first sight A bill payable at sight JI take joii at jour word (; «. , 

1 act in dependence upon what joii have said) Jl have always received good 
rr/ 5 our hands (r c, from you) The boat is nding c/ anchor The ship is 
the merej of the storm He lues a/ his father’s expense My wealth 15 at 
your disposal — at } our scrv ice JThe city surrendered at di scret ion (r c , of the 
conquerors) Do it at your peril 

(5) Proximity in relation to the notions of occupation, situ- 
ation, condition — 

To play at cnckct, cards, chess, Ac He is a good hand at essay nnting 
He was beaten 17 / Ins own weapons The storm was at us height These 
lines arc at right angles JHc is at his best (? c m his best condition) bet at 
liberty He was «/ the expense — rr/thetroubje— of Ac /Iwas disappointed at 
'' every turn (r e , whichever way I turned) «/This w ill do at a pinch (r c , in a 
difficultj , m default of anj thing better) The stag is u/ bay attacked '' 

me at a disadvantage (r e , under conditions unfavourable to me) Jhly busi 
ness IS <7/ a low ebb (7 r , in a declining state) J I am «/a dead set (7 e , brought 
to an utter standstill) is at the end of his t ethe r (7 e , has reached the 
limit of his resources) yThey are at cross purposes (7 e , are unintentionally 
acting counter to each other) VHc is at his last gasp ft c , at the point off 
death) •/ 1 was at ray wit’s end (7 c , hopelessly puSled) /They arc at daggers 
drawn ftc, in a state o'" open hosulit)) i/To be a/ fault (t e , not to know hovr 
to proceed m any matter-fbut ‘ to be in fault’ = to have done wrong) At 
a loss JAt random (7 c , carelessly) jAt the first blush (7 r , at the first view) 

/ At stake (7 c , m danger) At variance jAt issue ft e , in dispute or 
in a state of disagreement) At one's ease JAt a stand (t e , in per 
plcxily) At unawares .^/ an end At war. At peace At work At 
leisure, Ac. 
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BEFOBB 

394 Before ( = by fore) marks mohon or position in front of 
literally or figuratively, as — 

He Hid the petition before the Ling He fell dead before my very eyes 
You must appear bfote the magistrate Come to me befou lo o’clock You 
art btfoie your (fixed) time He will arrive long Men have died of 
grief befoie now 4 The enemy sat down before the town (j e , to besiege it) 
/He advanced, and they (led him (/ c , pursutd by him) jThcshipis 

^ running before the wind (r e , with the wind behind it) This is important before 
everything 


BEHIND 

395 Behind ( = by hind) marks motion or position at the- 
hack of literally or figuratively, as — 

The dog walks behind his master The sun is behind a cloud The train 
IS (its due) time J To be //f/ii«rfhand (2 « , late) »/Do not speak evil 

of a man behind his back (1 c , in his absence) J He left one son behind him 
(2 c , at his death) •JTo be behind the scenes (2 f , to know the secret working 
of a transaction) J There is something behind his suggestion (2 e , he has some 
secret or ulten or object)^-:?^^ 

BELOW ♦ 

396 Below ( = by low) indicates motion to or position at a 
lower point, literally or figuratively, as — 

He went beloto the deck He was struck beloiu the knee He is belov) me 
m the class J Life beloxu stairs (2 e , in the kitchen) These shares are beJo-v 
par J This essay is below the mark (r e , infenor to the proper standard) 
These answers are below me_^ocrity 

BENEATH 

397 Beneatli ( = the nether part) also indicates motion 
to or position at a. lower point, often with the added notion of 
inferiority, as — 

He dived beneath the water He is buried beneath this stone Beasts are 
beiuath man m the scale of creation */He married beneath him It e , he mar 
ried a woman of lower rank than his own) V His conduct is- toira/A your 
notice (r e , too low to be worthy of your notice) VYou are beneath contempt 
(2 e , not worth bestowing even contempt upon) 


BESIDE, BESIDES 

398 Beside (= by side) indicates motion or position by the 
side of, as ‘ He walked beside the river,’ ‘ Lovely Thais sits beside 
thee ’ Hence it is used in the sense of — 

(i) Aside from, outside of — 

All this IS beside the purpose— the question, He is beside himself (2 / , out 
of his senses) with joy 
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( 2 ) In addition to (also m the fomi t/esidts') — 

histdcs three children it liome, he has luo at school This book ill be 
useful to others bcsioi. cindidilcs for cMininition. 

BETWEEN 

399 Between (= bj twain) means in the middle of hvo — 

I dropl It belli cen m)' house and the station I w ill come /"•/iOiir;; Iweh e 
andoneoclock e<t// jou and me (» f , I tell it you in confidence), I 

think him a fool This mailer is Ivt-oar oursclies I am bel.uccu Sc)lla and 
ClnrelKhs (/ t , Iwoeqtiall) bad altcrnatnes) 4 What with his debts and what 
with his large famil), he is httci.it two fires (i i: , in a double difiicult) ) 
Rci iwo'stools, }ou are sure to come to the ground 4 His speech 

must be read het~ 'un the lines (r <r , it has a meaning which is not .ripparcnt 
on the surface) J The ship was struck hiween wind and water (r ^ , at the 
w atcr-liner and so mctnph of a dangerous spot) 

BDVOITO 

400 Beyond (= by jonder) means on the fittihcr side of 
and so oiihide the limits of — 

Mj home is h.jai!ii ihc sea The life grave lie went bejomi 

all bounds «^The matter is bejomt dispute (/ c , cannot be disputed) /The 
result is fiyw f/ 111) expectation (1 <r , better than I espected) Z^t^wi/all ques 
non jou are right The scene was magnihccnt lc}oiut description v'Tliis 
IxKik is quite I'C^citt! me (re, above iii) comprehension) It is /■’cjiiiM' the 
power of medicine to cure him ^ He went into the rivcr/'iy<j//if his depth (r e , 
so that the water was over Ins head) His conduct is all praise •/He 

was f'<j iv/-/ measure (r e , evcossivcl)) pleased «/ln sa}ing this, )ou go be}oitci 
the mark (/ ■' , )ou say what is excessive or not to the purpose) 

401 By indicates /rnw////)’ (often without contact) eitlier in 
connection w ith rest or motion as, ‘ He sat hy me,’ ‘ I passed 
In his garden’ It is so used figuratively in the following 
phrases — 

I will siand by )ou (r r , I will support )0u) To come ly a thing (r c , to 
acquire it) To set store by a. thing (r f , to pul a high value upon it) To 
abide by a decision (t c , to acfjuiesct in it) W'c ought to do as we would 
be done /y (r c , we ought to act towards others ns vve desire others to act 
towards ourselves) I did ni) dut) by him (r <r , towards him, concerning 
him) I say this by the way (r e , beside the way , not as part of the mam 
proceeding) 

I I dice it IS used to denote — 

(i) Proximity m relation to time — 

M shall arrive 12 o’clock (7 c , near to, not later than 12 o’clock) flic 
IS ilead and buned by this lime {/ c , now tint so much time has elapsed and 
we have reached the present lime) We look a drive by moonlight f By dny 
and night (cf by land and sea) 


In tliie •'’ate, good nnitior* traiilof bciiJc nuJ Icsulcs ludficr^mlimttly 
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(2) Insit umentahty, agtncy — 

Ik wns killed liy' hglitning His money was left him hy >vill This somli 
IS bv Bectho\en j\ deluercd the message fy'word of mouth (t t , orallj) 
To learn by heart — by rote J This cloth was woven by hand (i e , not hy 
niachinerj ) He did it flj' mam force He succeeded (or «//) virtue of his 
talents I said it by way of a joke / By all means (r i , certainly) \/ iJj acci 
dent (r e , accidentally) By stealth ^ 

(3) Manner — 

1 caught him by the leg J We ought to take time by the forelock it c , he 
^prompt) / To lake the bull by the horns (j e , boldly to cordyont a difficulty ) 
5T0 lay a person /y the heels (r e , to shack le his feet to put him in confine 
meiit) 

{4) Measure^ standatd, amount — 

It is 10 o'clock by my natch He is a carpenter hy trade A man, Ram 
Chandra by name What name does he go by^Il go by (t t , act according 
tol my instructions They sell nee ij' the maund < He is dying fy inches 
They rushed out by hundreds To do a thing by halves — by hts and starts — 
by snatches — by turns To sell by wholesale v/They armed one by one (cf 
drop by drop, year iy'year, little iy' little) He is taller Ay four inches , Older 
by six years 

Noie -*-The repetition of an action was denoted m O E by repeating the 
adverbial phrase, as by drob, bydtop, then the first Ay was omitted, and so 
wogoS-dtop by drop Hence we can even say ‘He went Ay htmsdf' See 
§ 173 (rt) 

(5) A djura tion^ appeal — 

i I swear by heaven (r e , near to, under the fear or influence of heaven) I 
entreat you by all that is holy I beseech you by the mercies of God {E B ) 
By our Lady, I think it be so (^Shaks ) ^ 


402 Adverbial Uses — By is used as an adverb m the 

^iThey fiassed by on the other side Let Ay'gones be Aygones Jl gave him 
the go Ay (r e , avowed him) JBy and by (lit ‘ near and near, ' t e , ' verv 
n£arjAS15^pon ’ ') J By the Ay* [lit ‘ near the near ’ (tifne),_r e , ‘in passing 

1 


) For ( = fore) in Old English means oefore, in front of 

hence, since one who fights m front of another may either tak 
his place as his champion, or act on his behalf or confront hm 
as a ioQ—for is used in relation to the three mam notions o 
)(i) Substitution, ( 2 ) Causality, ( 3 ) Opposition 


(i) Substitution, with the meanings of — 

(fl) In the place of, instead of — 

He passed for a rich man (i « , he was regarded as rich) That was meant 
for a joke I shall take you for my model I took you /or a gentleman 
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I mistook him for his brother He was sold for a slave V He was taken up 
^/-dead (? if , as dead) ^This goes j(2irnothing ^ , is of no arail) I knon 
this for certain 7 You mil be killed.jOra dead certainty (i e , without any 
doubt) Once for all (: e , for all occasions) 

{l>) In exchange for — 

An eje for an e}e, and a tooth fo7 a tooth He sells mangoes at siv for 
an anna He only got laughed at his pains So muchyi’r } our object- 
ions could not for the life of me (t o , though I tned all I could) under-^ 
stand his meaning His face is for all the n orld like a i^nkc} ’s (r ir , I 
would nsk all the world that it is like, = it is exactly like) */Do not, y&r jour 
life, advance (» e , if jou advance, it will be at the nsk of jour life) 

(r) hi cot respondence to — 

wrote down his speech word for word (: e, each word of the writer 
answenng to each word of the speaker) These two books are page for -page 
and line for line alike 

(2) Causality, w ith the meanings of — 

{a) On behalf of, m favom of — 

We will die for our king I am for peace We are foi going at once. 
I shall vote for this candidate lie stood (r e , was candidate) ybr Bristol 
at the last elections 

ill) Foi the sake of on account of — 

) Wc choose dogs for scent and speed He did it for love of me He could 
not speak for tears This coat is the worse wear He is the worse for 
liquor (r e , drunk) But for jour kindness I should be undone O for a 
muse of fire ' am sorrj' for you /Fie for shame ' 

(c) In legard of — 

For mj part, I don’t care what happens He did not want for friends As 
for me, I do not object 

{d) For the fin pose of — 

This IS not fit for food Quinine is good for fev er He is too old foi the 
appointment He is a goodfor nothing fellow He sat for his portrait 

if) In the direction of — 

He started for Delhi Wc set out fin home He sailed _/?>r Japan I shall 
go in for the exammation It all turned out for the best v Follow after the 
things that make for (r e , tend towards) peace B ) 

(/) To the extent of — 

t He is lamed fir life I have known him for years I have not seen you 
/cranage / It is fine the present He was silent for a time For the 
time being For ever and aje Do be quiet, yar" once I met hyn, fir 
the first time, jesterdaj monung ■'I pardon you for this time vHe is 
ruined for good and all (r <? , entirely, irrecoverably) /'He is good fir 
TOO rupees (re, he is to be relied on to that amount, he will contnbute: 
so much) 


HIMS 


n 
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( 3 ) Oppositio7i , with the meaning of — 
ihe face of in spite of — 

For ^11 his wealth, he is unhappy I will do as I please foi all you »>^his 
news IS strange, but it is true for all that (t e , notwithstanding all its strange- 
ness) He IS gone,/oi anything I know t/He is small foi his age (i e , though 
his age would ha\ e led y on to expect that he would be big) He is tall Joi 
his years f She is brave foi a woman {t e - though her being a woman would 
have led jou to expect the contrary) ♦/ She may go to France for me 
e , there wall be no opposition on my part) You may do it for all I care 
We were so fat off that he might have been drowned foi us 

FROM 

404: From indicates motion away fi om and then ? est at a dis- 
tance from as ‘ Figs come from Turkey,’ ‘ He is from home ’ 
Hence it is used m connection with the two mam notions of — 


(i) Sfai ting-point, origin — 

He was bjijised fioin head to foot ^fDnven yro/;; pillar to post (z e , from one 
refuge to another , harassed) He lives from hand to mouth (i e , precanous 
ly) The book passed /» DM hand to hand sympathise with you fioin the 

bottom of my heart {i c , \ ery heartily) These buildings dale fi om Akbar’s 
time I have watched his progress ftom his youth up %/Froin a child 
(z e , from childhood) he wais fond of study ^He has risen from the ranks 
(? e , from a low social position) J In Parliament he has, from f i rst to Ins t 
<z c , throughout his whole career), been successful I judg’eT^wT his rfifliner 
that he IS innocent I thought, yVizw what you said, that it was so He went 
from bad to worse He acted fi om low' motives 


(2) Separation, distinction — 

e IS safe fiom danger, free ftom care I prohibit you from doing this 
This IS far from being the case I did not knojv him from his brother 




IN 


^05 In marks position within, motion into being usually indi- 
cated by into, though in is occasionally employed as in ‘ to fall 
in love,' to fly in the face of,’ ‘ to break in pieces,’ ‘ to cut in 
two,’ ‘ to cast in one’s teeth,’ ‘ to put in force ’ 

It IS used in connection with the notions of — 


(i) Place — 

I met him in the street ' Go zzzdoors He looked (or stared) me m the 
face y Castles in the air (z e , visionary projects) v’He is a man in a thousand 
(z e , of rare excellence) _XHe cast it in iiry teeth (z e , reproached me with 
It) I repent zzz sackcloth and ashes J He is still in the land of the living 
(t e , alive) »/He lives in clover (z tf , in abundance, prosperity) •/His indo 
^ lence is bred in the bone (z e , is innate in him) •/The news is in every one’s 
, mouth (i e , is the common talCJ •/There is something in the wind (z e , 
F' r-overtlv m nrenarationt /’Tic not in irmrtTlc (t e , in the powhr of mortals , 

success I 'Will do as much as 


■int ITB Bay ‘ on iho 



iDiOir 


w ^ 

(2) Sink, hence ipanucr — 

ir='''=i23S2jScSSiM0^^^^^ 

bod) I It. tookjuj-MUxjsms jj. -rood mVt c7^ b^-^^io^^bejyiisliecl out tn 
ll^ ^trensth stood lu.n f/;^od_it2^(,*'^7 i 

lint will stnnd >011 n C/ r . cost ^otl^ n l^ra,„ ,...„ ^‘‘'nntngc to rum) 

« tin. iiiociiIt.mdinc(i ) lor stiuU. TTr^Tr-rr _ , . Ibv , > £uij> ( , 

murdcad him ri_co!(L bloody c cidibem ^ 

Tint s crongb, fcil conicuici 

nllcK rtiuJ ^ ir| ritin*^ ^373> /h» «««# rr \ ^ tJou n ttr 

(t'TTuT^od health nnd sjunt.y /He lUnH « IcmW (SrSflTrcathcr 

own mxstcr) ylk „ ,Ad odon'r J . ] i Lpuhr ^ 

<^>=0 (/ <• ,’ImItlin™:iiMv;ro,i 5 t H. .= .. * 'Jislikcd) I im :,t g ood 

with) his cmplovcr To pij rem ’'’"T' lur l f -C V*^ > livon r 
In return for his nbuse I inid lum bscTTTTimir’ " Pr^d'icei not m mom.)) 
Ibusc) Thci conscrssd',, 1 Whisper fHfr/n/w\s", 1 ’r > 

1 nr*m\ r- ** ^ UTS lllLrC fl imrcnn T'L.^ 


.busc) The;' conrentV;,; ;T.s ,:r « 

tnem) oppeored r; fores /« round niiinbers f n^o mn " P«son The 
nppro.mntch ) Mt^Kcch wn. nipped L tl,e h,., 


f/ Hjrct. rouna nillDht re .sw.vxt 1 Jaiit; 

oppro>:_unitch ) \U e,Kech wne nipmd !/, ili ",?.t . 'i.cpher, 

'cl) lie IS rollin'' // w eali'Ii — \ o'lV -Ir i-i — ' > ''lopped at the oiit 

IS i'. 1 rnir wTv (j c !iKcJ\ ) to 

with Cl e con^sUmMNuTiTV5ur-^rds /;/ lhVnimTrr"Gm? H ' ‘ Pi"S 

/. .ha I ,as . „a„.a „ „,a „f j^UrsViaV.!.' La?"''’ 

In IS simihrlj used in numerous .sdserbial phrases, ns — 

n hs''!eTVoo,,V!"V;i";,atV,;v,;tr"k ”', 

earnest, u: fun, r« jest,4;/ fine (; /'f^tf^t i ,! in' ’ f", 

” STilh, // season , v, luck, up „ arms „ Rcnenl, 

Sion of, /« pro i.e'ctTTTTpiiblic, rr coiifidrri^* ' clement, ///posses 
front, // ,ihc rejr, /_/■ questio n. /// ftiliion /// renui^^^^ 

///sunder, /// rcasotTlP^// the cstremc (/ c ’cstreimlv ’ rcseiwc, 

mniz ^Olimcmb), »Tm-m m p7 ')// the wrofg a/’ 

/'/ saiiy/// Mrtue of (/ , , h) the force onV'i 'f ’ '^'^uib, /// turn, 

"”Sg “1 proa, a„.,; 

Increased //- goods There 

/// nsl ing this question ? Ton had -i dcar^ hiro-. I' ^'V okiect<rH 

morions iCiri/cr) agrec.ahle neighbours /// the Tlirock 

(4) Time — 

hVmc “ 1 “ , Va"'' - ,f= ''“™S) >'■« 

) ou are just /// time ^ the nick of time 

ng '•= ••■"verbiallj m ,ho foll„„. 

^^hVhe howT»'(, J^'chcteVis™"^^ iV ’"“’'I" <* r , 

OU had better call /// n doctor I cast /// im U w ^ >'“hat 

5 coming It! He came /// for (/ c reccisecn ^ faaliion 

kr , reccueel) a large properly at Ins father’s 
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deilh He « ^s drawn e , induced) to join the plot The troops /ell in 
(i e , got into marching order) I fell in with him (i c , met him accidentallj ) 
yesterday /lIis speech falls in \Mth (i , agrees ^Mth) my opinions You can 
fill in (2 e , insert) the details afterwards *^Iavc you got in (2 e , collected) 
your reports ? You had better give in (2 1 , yaeld) 

OP, OFF 

Of, off are different forms of the same word They 
indicate moiion away ftom or lest at a distance fioin something 
as, ‘ The house is yvithm a mile of the towm,’ ‘ The cat jumped 
' the chair, V The ship is anchored off Madras (2 e , at a short 
distance from the coast of Madras , cf off-sJioie) 

Hence of o^have the meanings of — 

(1) From^ w'lth the notion of sefaiaiion ‘ — 

To deprne, rob, bereave, strip a person of a thing To get rid oj a thing 
I acquit y ou 2)/ blame You should break yourself that habit To miss, 
fail, come short, be disappointed — of a thing I am short of money PIc.is 
clear ^ debt You are void sense This is little short of a miracle ^I 
1 fought shy of him (i jectet[y^\oided hmi) He is cured of his ailment 
Beware iy^ogs "You i cry ul 3 e ^'flie mark He was within an ace of 
being shot J Upwards ^(2 e , rising from) too rupees *^Hewas thrown^ 
his balance by the news (r c , he was upset, confounded> /He was his 
guard (2 c , not on the watch, careless) J He is off his head (2 c , insane) « 
The officer is off duty 

Note — Of is also used with the sense of fom in relation to time, as of old 
(2 e , from old time), of late, of yoic Then, since the transition is easy from 
‘fiom old time, to ‘ in old time,’ of got the sense of 222 or on, as of an even 
ing, of a morning, of a Friday, o' nights, ‘ My custom always of the aftei 
noon ’ (ffhaks ) , see § 287 

(2) Proceeding font, with the notion of souice — 

’ H(»-comps,<yf good family Nothing came q/" his proposal To buy, hire, 
receive, &c , a thing of a person Evil must come of evil This is very kind 
of you A play of Sliaksperc A picture of Landseer (2 c , a pic'ure painted 
by Landseer) Give me something, of your charity cjf t- Jll, Z' CC/i’U 

(3) Resulting fom, with the notion of cause — 

He died of a broken heart He gave it me gThis own accord — of lus own 
free will Of course I must be right He is sick of a fever /l am sick 
\i e , tired) of waiting The tank is full of water He acted of malice 
aforethought This tastes ^almonds This smells of musk I stand in awe 
^him Of necessity 

Note — Of was also once used with the notion of agaicy, as ‘ He was des* 
pised and rejected of (y. c , by) men’ {E B ') ‘ The observed ^all obserters’ 

iShals ) 

(4) fAppeitaining to, WTth the notions of — ' 

(a) Possession — 

The house of Ram The light of the sun / A picture of Landseer (r e , a 
picture oivnejjl by Landseer) The battle g/Tlassey The Council gif Nice, 
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debate (j/'list night The courage ^despair Bread is the staff of life 
M^Ioncj IS the sinews of war «/The crac k of doom (? c , the end of the world} 
^/Presence of mind (? e , readiness of resou rce) 

0) flaierial, and so disUrimtshmg cha7 actet istic — 

. A bar of iron A joke of o\oxs. vA rope of sand (r e , i feeble bond) ^A 
\xiiian ip^straw , an imagmarj’ person) A man ^)courage — of few words — 
of parts, S.C beast ^burden *<A bird of prej' ''k. bird e/~p^sage A man 

^good familj A book Proverbs A labour ^love An act of grace 

'•^A matter of course A W'ot of extermination ♦'He is a lower of strength 

' (r e , a strong support) He is ofsso A gem of the first water VAjihapter 

of accidents (t c , a succession of accidents) J A picture of Landseer (x c , a 
picture representing Landseer) bone of contention (x e , a subject of dis- 
l^^nute) He has am\ ed at years of discretion The republic jjAletters 
matter of life and death (x c , invohing the risk of loss of life) A nght of 
way A matter of consequence A custom of long__standing My success 

IS only a matter ^timc A prisoner of war ' i — 

if) AfpOSitiOJi — 

The city of Calcutta The month of May The name of Ram The 

hour ^12 (o’clock) A present ^Rs lo A sum ^ Rs lo A matter^ 

a few annas The cry of' Land Ahoy • ’ llis saiings of 2,000 rupees 

rogue of a lawyer (x e , a roguish lawyer) A brute of a dog A darling of 

a child ^A jew el servant (x e , a most valuable serv ant) 

{d) Pai (if 1071 — 

A piece of cheese A picture of Landseer s (x c , one of Landseer’s pic 
lures , § 149) A page of a book VHe is a bit oft. poet (x e , somewhat 
poetical) I am something ^ an artist He ga\e me (some) a/" his best 
I should like this ^ all things To think that you, ijCall persons, should 
act so 

(e) Pouit of 7efe7e7ice., object — 

He IS light of foot LTard of heart Lame of both legs Blind of one 
eye •'Short of money «The ship ra p foul of h i7, ;,.xaniejntCLcollisiQnjivath,} a 
Tock To speak, tell, hear, think, accentToTsjmse, iS.c — oft. thing IVhat of 
Ram’s prospects ? This is easy of beliefVTIe is a a ery smart y outh _^£Jiis years 
(x e , considenng his youth) He is small of his age ♦/He w'as made free of 
the society (x c , admitted to all its privileges, Ac ) 

408 Adverbial ITses — Ojf is used as an adverb m the 
following phrases — 

H e took g;O us.hat*^This flower gives offi^ic, emits) a sweet smell Take 
' yourself offfj c , depart).! /He took me off e , he mimick ed me) The 
capta m paid g/7'his crew /He...wns.cut<^ in early youth (x e , he died sudden- 

^ly) /Cast off[te, di scarde d) clothes / The bargain is of (r. c .c ancell ed) 

^He called tricQ"to.go back from his promise, &c ) The back ground, 

s/ se|^,^Slx^^throws i nto relief, j inabsUlsbes) the picture A loss must be sjit 
;££..against , "placed over against as an cqtmajent) I'The’^et off 

(x c , staited}for Dclhiylle br oke of ( 7 e , stopped) in themiddle of his story 
■‘j’The (marriage) engagement vvS’faok'en roy^ ,4le came of(te, emerged) 
aactorious i/Thc examination cime. offlf^, took place) yesterday t'The 
prisoner was let off^tc, released) /li e got off (x e , escaped) unhurt I hope 
*/ the rain will hold off(te, keep away)/ The gun'w^f e , was discharged) 
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3dsj>p^fljtne„(A<^*»-cl}eated me into buying them), 
^ Imndred copies You (i e , well 

He dashed~i3^(i.e ,.,mt)tQ„qui£k'y) letter Let 
ig Hfi,has fallen off' {t d^mw) m diligence 
- is (* £ , rich, pro/perousj^ Hejs badly 

him, g;y and on jt g j ..-it.inter\algl, for years 

ON. UPON 

- , ^.l■ le same root as tn, and originally meant at 

or 7iear, with the added notion of superposition 

Hence oji, Jipon are used to indicate co7itact loith the 7ipper 
surface in relation to — 


(1) Space — 

Calcutta stands on (? e , on the banks of) the Hooghl> Dinner is o/i the 
table To play^iui the piano, on the harp, &.c The stolen goods were found 
7ipon him While the fit uas on him •(Mis blood is upon his own head 0 e , 
he IS responsible for his Molent death) v^The gate is on the l atch- f? c , latched, 
not locked) 4 /The door is on the jar (» e , partlj open , App ^) «, To dr yv 7i pon 
^a bank ^(Jlie is on his Hst legs (i c , near to rum or death) ffl stand 'FiTnie 
tiptoe of expectation /This is absurd ojt the fac e of it (i e , obviously) / This 
IS probable on the face of it (r ff , seSmingly)v' Millions on millions (? £ , 
millions heaped on, or added to, millions) a\ ere squandered He ga\ e me 
blow 7ipo/i blow He is o/7 the sick list , 

( 2 ) Ti77ie — 

A Come on Wednesdaj Once ttpo/t a time that daj 0/t the morron 
''On the eve of the battle (? e , just before it) 


( 3 ) Atte7ida7it ci7 ai7/isia7ices — 

^ I throw myself upon your mere) I take my stand .rr/ p ti-lhe . facts To 
sta_nd wi^cereraony — ozone’s rights — one’s dignit) — the defensne I 
hate hit upon a p lan This is the rule we go 7ipon He d uelt vjio n the 
topic We eiTl^d upon the discussion I am ,o?i,a_famiharJQo^mg wiUi^ 
him This sour fruit sets m) teeth on edge.^till harping 07 i (7 c , continually 
talking of) my daughter ' (SAa/s ) He practiss;d_{t^r my c^duhty l/Tie 
rang the changes on his povert) (7 e , he talked much about it) » He received 
a pensiorr 077 (7 e , charged upon) the revenues of Naples fUe borrowed 
money on (7 e , relying on) credit I am on good, terms uith him 

» -J . 

'' Note — On occurs in numerous adverbial phrases, as -ffOii the sly (7 e , 
silly ),y (7/7 the Ming (7 e , in fliuhtl/ g/r the ale rt (7 e , prompt, ready), on a 
sudden>^/7 a large scale (7 c , extensive « view (/ c , placed for people to 
see), 07 t one’s guard, 07 ^the watch, 0/7 the move, on the aieragc, (7;7 j.he loo k 
imtj on high, on foot,J(777 ^all h ands (7 , in alljhr^clions), 07 t all accountsjo/i 

a p_ar (7 c , equal), 07 i hand (i c , in present possession), o/i purpose. 


071 the contrary the spur of the moment (7 c , by ^the impulse of the - ! 
[ioment)j{^7 thejtreich (7_^, fully ex^ciscd), g/r thelwane’, on the whole 

071 acquires the notion 


. ta7ice, depe7ide7ice, ai77i, as in ‘ Sheep feed 07i grass,’ ‘ He 


\ 
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2 / 

He complimented her npn her beauty. 




He started on a 


lives Oil the bounty of his friends ’ , and is used m the senses- 
of — 

{a) On account of — 

I congratulate 30U on your success 

(f) fust after — 

Upn mj arn\ al I -n ill see ) ou On heanng this, he fled On second 
thoughts, I think you are right this, he went away in a rage To- 

paj^^demojid VHe came on the stroke of twehe (/ e , just os 12 o’clock 
was sirnori^ 

{c) In the direction of 7Uith a vte'iv to — 

The enemy advanced upon the fortress He made an attack upon me. 
He set his dog on me (? c , made it attack me) The army marched on Pans 
The troops retreated on the reserves f^He has stolen a march upon me 
(7 ^ , secretly got the advantage of me) I vvill not be hard him 

He IS gone on an errand vAll adv ice is lost upon him 
pilgrimage TO, them followed the archers '•tc 

{d) lit accoi dance -wtif in dependence upon — 

I will act a« your suggestion — a/; your advice These bools are arranged 
on a different plan 1 \y‘\\p_itpon your pleasure He has retired on pension 
Ok this supposition, you oren^t O// the strength 0/ your representations- 
I bought the horse He borrowed money a« credit td t ake this u pon tnist 
I promise this on my honour fHpaee'on thy life VO 0 , at lHe nsk of for- 
feiting It) I charge thee on thy allegiance Cpon my word, you talk 
strangely Calcutta is London on a small scale 

P {e) On condition of — ^ 

^ He is engaged on probation (7 , on the condition tint he is approved oQ, 
I will take this wr approv alj^jile IS a /7 his godd bshaviourfr e , his success, 5 .C., 
depends upon his good behaXiour^ But^j^e is awhis promotion’ = his promo- 
tion depends upon how he conducts Inmsclf) \ffhis is forbidden a// jnicuaf 
death We live together on terms of equality He lends money'aw good 
secunty 

410 Adverbial Uses — On is used as an adverb in the 
phrases — 

Go a// and prosper He l ived on in spite of the accident k^TO, Stanley, 
en (to, go on) ’«Whe beam struck him end on (i e , end foremost, not 
sideways) They -E arned an a con'^ersation He helped on the cause of 
education’’^ Fall o n (?T^*Tiegin) *<?^ow are you getting on (t e , progress- 
ing) is sure to get^a// (t e , succeed) in the world fHe kept his hat 

on vHe had on (t e , wore) a long robe vile cannot hold on (i e , remain 
steady ) in this business any longer «^ Ho]d on (7 c , stop ) ' -- f 

OUT OF' 


■V" 


411 Out of IS a compound preposition in common use, in- 
dicating — 

(i) Motion from the inienor, and so origin, derivation — 

I drov e him out of the house I laughed him out of that folly Seduced 
and flattered out of all (Miltoii) He paid me oni of his own pocket 
judge you out of your own mouth (t c , from your own words) This quota- 
tion IS out of Shakspcrc He did it out ot^ rrw 
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( 2 ) Rest on the outside, and so, exclusion, defect, loss — 

I spend my time oiii of doors He is out of prison The ship is out of 
her course (/l shouted to him, but he wis out of henrini^ (i c , too distant to 
hear) Out of sight, out of mirfd r Out of debt, out of d'lngeT Isie is oiti of I 
^breath with running Tint is out of my reach That dress is o ut of fasli i^n ) 
.Such conduct is out of character (r e , contrar)' to one’s proper charader) 
'Mail coaches are now out <7/ date (7 e , obsolete) Out of iiscy^^Out ^hirm’s 

[Vyay J Out of order (7 c , disarranged, rir contrary' to nile)'vThe time 1; out 
of joint (? c , confused) Out of place tune Out-^oflvas oxix, 

temper, patience 'i/Out of sorts (7 e , slightly illl. vTi me out n JLmind 7 e , 
longer or more often than can be Recollected) V I am ouiofnochet [le, 

I ha\e lost money) by that .bargain jOut of keeping (? FTnotitnTarmdny ) 
The book is out of print 4/This is out of the.pucstion (7 c , quite impossible) 
/He is outfif his depth (7 c , in deep water) wThe man is out if bis wits {7 e , 
insane) </ That horse is 077/ ^ the running (? ^ , has no cliance bf^w inning 
the race) He lues in a.i\ out of th e-ivay place jThis is very w/ o/" the way 
(7 c , strange) conduct v Out of the wood (t e , free from danger or diffi 
.xulty) In season and out of season Jlic is out of countenance {tel 

abated) f kj ' t (^( j cl * t c " t'J 

^ I > 1/ I' nj (J'tr'it //PVilR , )( I I 

412; Over indicates — first, position above, as ‘ I wept ovet his 
grave ’ , then, motion above, as ‘ He travelled ovei the mountains ’ , 
and then, position beyond, as ‘ My home is ovei the sea ’ 

_ Hence it is used with the senses of — 


(i) Above (m place, time, or other relations) 

He IS ovet head and ears in debt He turned h i^'id.oz'^A icels 


M 


e was 

absent ovet (t e , more than) two hours */He came cvei night (7 c , before 
night, on the preMous evening) He lor ds it ova me You have great 
advantages ovet him He rules ovet a Vast empire The excess of my 
expenditure over my income V/He tried to come the critic over me (7 c , he 
Set himself up as my cntic) f Uj" 

( 2 ) About the suiface of, acioss — ^ 


I show ed him ovet my house He ferried them over the ru er I have 
looked ovet your cornposuion ^Let us discuss it over a glass of Port (7 e ,, 
while drinking it) ip. will sleep over the matter (7 e , not decide about it 
•till the next morning) 

( 3 ) On the other side of, beyond — ^ }it<r\ c A 
^ He lives over the way (7 c , on the other side of the street) There is a 
man ovet boar d Ot iet and abo ve these consideratiohs fide, has got over his^ 
’ Jl cannof^ pass ove r this fault (7 e , not punish it) He 

iTsfeyfs^^er^lie ^lext day' f 1 have tided mietc^ e , surmounted) the 
difficulty MA'tlf lU n-C tv 

413 Adverbial Uses — Over is used as an adverb in the 
phrases — 

•/My ancestors came over {t e , from France to England) with die Con 
■queror Jl will make this over to you (re, give, transfer it) y He has 
;?throvvn me ovet (re, abandoned me) fl will take o vet (t e , acce pt) 
charge of4he.,^ce on Monday fis there any money over^ (r e , remaining, 
not expended) He "wasDibund over to keep the peace for 6 months 
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»^Thc «lorm h'^s blown otcr e , pnssed nwiy) The pol is boiling 
*/lIe cnllctl <wrjC' < I'ccitctl) the names I gamed {cr won) him cklI to my 
■^u'e j He c-^ae c~'cr (? <" , abandoned) the attempt ■i-'^TIns matter must 
stand (,{•) l>e held, nr lie, or hang) r*nr {7^, be postpon ed) till our next 
meeting Jl succeeded in talking him n-^r (i ( , persuading him)^It is alHerer 
with liini (/ c , all is ccint-kud in his case , he is niinci^or dea^d) 

' ‘ THROtTGH 

414 TIirougL, from -i root menning to bore or pierce, indi- 
cates troftott aloJ^g the nJurtor from side to side or from end t,o 
end of a thing 

It IS thus used of— 

(1) — 

fp- They aralkcd /rre /g/ the wood He rhmbeil in the windtiw 

Ylwdlgo r/iro 7!^ firt and water (/ 0 risk rn\ danger) on his behalf 
went througl ih'ck and thm (i c , w as-h»n<Wr<«t-br' f.arabuacl e s ) 

(2) Tart. — 

TV the year Tym/g-i the -'gt' Ttiot;! alt clcrniti Thtoughhic 

(3) Atkiidani cttcunisfanas — / 

He [lasscd many dangers I hr^xsi^nU Lro irf' mv .l essons He 

was 111} friend // n kci c\ il and bood report I saw tl rsdr;h his^dcsign v' 

Hence throtK^/i is used tviih reference to lint which we pass 
through, in order to attain our object, and so gains the sense of — 

( 4 ) fl) mcaris of^ m co!n«ji«iic( of — ^ 

He c'eajied thn his speed of foot It is a ll tJ 7 onAi yo u that I faded 
Tne tgr his indusir} he gamed the prirc 

TO 

416 To indicates viotioii fmvards a point m space or tune, 
w ith the notion of reaching it , as, ‘ He is gone to school, ’ ‘ I 
shall be at home from 12/^4 o'clock ’ 1 hen it denotes mere 
frovinuh^ Cither of place, as ‘I sal close to him,’ or of time, 
past or future, as ‘ to daj,’ ‘ to night,’ ‘ to morrow ’ 

Hence it is used to mark — 

(t) The dtredtoi! of an action or a feeling toroatds an object or 
state — 

Sweet to tlic taste Our duty to { loifard':) our parents lie is a friend 
to the pofir I am a prey /n anxicly ^ I broke tlie news * him Wliat n 
that /u me ^ I dnnt ffc^ jur suc cess */! am alue "TIT^ir^HiilIy conscious of, 
Ihe dilhciiKics fThc tower is nodding to its fall 4/ We fcJI_/i7jalking (r e i 
t^lh) alioul him V^Ia y I l iclp_\.ou to tins dish ’ Stand ~'to your arms 
7 0 arms ’ To horse UIi stands kfo/ with) reasem (/ e , it is clearly reason- 
.-'blu) lit ro^t to the occasion Afllc is gi yen to opium eating /Jrjee tojicc 
■Td speal /d the question Tins is greatly /n y our credit Td his libnour be 
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It said j\Iuch io my surprise I found liim gone y/l took him iv i isk \7 e y 
I found fault with him) He took io his bed ^ do not take io him (i r ^ 
IJo_noniU,him)^^^ - 

' 'f fTo all appearance lie is guilty .vThis is the same io all intents and pur- 
poses (? e , practically the same) 'JjTo the best of my recollection he used 
those verj' u ords He is not in Calcuttaja my knowledge 


^1^(3) Adaptation^ cojisonance — 

Aa occupation to his taste wife to his mind — to his liking (cf after 
one’s own heart) This is nothing to the purpose It is not fo my advantage 

am Rs 100 to the good (r , I have made a profit or saving of Rs 100) 
The pmspect is seen to the best advantage from this spot She sang to his 
harp v^hey marched the music of the band 

(4) Comparison , hence used in wagers — 

As three is ^ix, so is four ^o eight All that they did was piety to this 
CB Jonsoii) I’ll lay four to one upon it T en to one von will fai l 
bow of yew to a hazel wand, thou’lt make them work upon the Border 
tSeotf) 



(s) Purpose — 

I M ent to see him They came to dinner VI call you to (t e , for, as) wit 
ness To take ^ wife ^Ready /o one’s hand (r ^ , for immediate use) The 
nymph, ^the destruction of mankind, nourished two locks {Pope) 

(6) Degree^ limit — ■ 

They came to the number of fifty ♦Ave will fight to the last man (t c , till 
eierjone of us is killed) You must pay me to the uttermost farthing i^med^ 
AZ— th e teeth Steeped to the lips in poieftj^^Game I'd the backbone (r e 

thorouglily^ourageous) He acted (oi drew) it to the life This is so to a 
,) certainty .^le came to the minute (7 e , he was exactly punctual in arriving) 

, Ex-mtj^ he lett e r To do a thing to a nicety — to the best of one’s ability 
V The meat is done (1 e , cooked) to a turn I fooled him 7 ^ the top of his bent 
41. obejed Ins order Az^a tittle — to a hair (7 e , w jth minute exactn ess) He' 
succeeded to admiration Though I to dimness gaze {Keats) ^Yar ^the knife 
To fight to the bitter end His house was burnt to the ground J\ was fright- 
ened to death (7 c , excessively , but, ‘ fngbtened into fits’) It is so reported 
to this day 

(7) Result — 

Turned to stone Worn to a shadow— fo a skeleton Crushed death 
He was flattered to his rum He did it to his cost They laughed him to 
scorn Forget thyself to marble {Milton) 

416 AdverUial Uses — To is used as an adverb in the 
phrases — 

Go , (t formula of remonstrance) ^ 71 ? and fro (2 , backwards and for- 

> <'^wards) JHe fainted, but was soon brought to {i e , was-re suscita ted , soa^ 
^ person ‘comes to'"t ^/Sunner was brouerht in. and we felV to e , began- 
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TOWARD, TOWARDS 

41V Toward, towoi’ds stgnifj i/i the dtrcciton of as, ‘ The 
army mardied Accords the citj ’ llentc, thej have the senses 
of — 

(1) Ji’ith nfticva to^ tce^atdttis^ — 

Ta ln\(. T conscience \oicl of ofttnee to-oaid God and io l nnx man (J2 B') 

(2) tl ilh a xuxo to,fi/ the atd of — 

I lia\c done all I could A’* irr/j that object I a\ill contribute sonicllnng^ 
a nff pa) int.nl of the amount 

(3) Jl'ifhni a t<r/aifi dhAincv of and so mat to — 

7c'^^r s the bctjinnincj of hi? liook he stale?, A.c I will come (c-^arJs 
the close of the das It i^ tc i\trxs t.scning, and the das is far spent (A B ) 

tTNDER 

418 Under marks /osiitotr or rnotioii hcrcath as, ‘ He stood 
vnder a tree, ‘ Hie boat is [nestng urdtr the bridge ’ It has this 
meaning m the phrases — 

, shcliered) / kr. lock .and^kt'} (r 1 , locked up! 
I2>ifkr <ail (; e , ssuFiTie ?ails sprcatlT hence also, ‘ tiltJa steam ’) ''Xji tier 
"rms fr i , wih arms in the hands, reads for fighting') rose (/<,"' 

sccFetl) , confidcntialh I •'Vntir thej'sun (r r , in the ssorfd) Onto lire 
(j e , espD'cd to the cnenn’s shot) '^fOnctfr ones lliumb (m complete suli 
jection) ^ 

Hence it has the meanings of — 

( I } ft! sol ordniatsor to, subject to — 

The rnghsh a'lns, naif/ Clue, too! up its po'i'iois Man) reforms ss ere 
introiluccd n t r L.jrd DeniincI IJe patient /// /fr inisforluiu I Mill go, 

^ t d^r tlicse com’itions Cider the circumstances, 1 as) ])trmi?sion, iVc 
Thi bill J-. n ter ilisciission, (.onsuleration /The troops are undo orders to 
embark (r f , base recciicd orncrsi s'^ffhe incdieine, undo (iod(rt , bs 
God’s prosidencc) 'ajed liis life ^Ile is mutfr sentence of death 1*3^ 
uiCt! Government tell vnu this ttute'r iiie 'eai oi sccrcc) llelabouis 
/^iittder the dtsadsanlage of a poor ctlucation Tin? is foi bidden under penalty 
of a fine I am -rr'i’V/' obligation to him 1 am iiuei the impression that 

Ihisisso He came/rw /fr sirpiaon 1 on are r/m/ir a delu 1011 in ifiis matter 

The case i? in *0 tria^ He is under arrest lie mos arrested uvfiU^ Mnrraiu 
from the Court I inherited this propertj ut der my father's Mill j^/ivcn undo 
(r e , aullicjincatcal by ) my hand and seal This item comcs under the head 
of receipts ^ e ^ ‘ 

(2) rallwg short of less than — 

I Mill not sell u undei ten rupees The Morl cannot Ixefinislicd wwa!:/ a 
fortnight 111 Mill not associate miIIi any one undo a lord ’Tins calculation 
is'Wimhemarl (r r , Ic's than the true amount) ,,^r hese goo ds atc-3xti<Ar*' 
thc,mad,.Xijl 2 .i 4 C‘-Ii?.r ibc standard <niality) jHc spoke r/i/rt't/Tn^rcaj.li 
(t f , in a MTiIsnGri''*^''’arTr7T7^ ■— 4___— -- - , 
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(3) Coveted, jepeseriied, destg7iaied by — 

He lra\ellcd tinder the mme of Courtemj A statue of Pjty, tindet the 
figure of an angel lie deceived me under the mask {pt guise or pretence) 
of friendship ' 

419 Adverbial Uses — Under is used as an adverb in the 
phrases — 

/The doctor soon brought the feaer ««fl’i'r^tteM»5ulKl«e<Lit) J I a\as obliged 
to knock undt) (r e , I'Teep undi.r mj body and bring it into 

subjection \L B ') ^ 

UP '1/ 

420 Up indicates vwtton to, •xaei, t est at, a higher 

point, as — 

He IS gone ///stairs I saav Ram up a tree The ship sailed up the nver 
They went ///stream vile is gone up countrj (/ /• ^ to the nortjmrn parts) 
[Thej traaclled up the count rj (/ e , inland from the coast) ^rr|us.js«very 
uphill (i e , difficult) avork 

421 Adverbial Uses — Up is used as an adverb m the 

phrases — i, t / ' ■- 

To get up earl} Lot us be ///and-damg VPrice^are looking up {i e 
have a tendency to nse) He ottered \pr putj /// a prayer.^To keep //j 
appearances (/ c , tojnajjvtainahjrigs outwardly as the} are) vHe brought //j 
(/ e , educated) liis son to his own trade cTThe barrister threw up his brie 
(/ c , abandoned it as hopclc ssl '/V^is blood was up(t t , he was cvcited 0 
In a passion) v/o licarj// , be firm) undcr.difficiillies I cheered him 
yk case cropped up (i e , came into notice) ^le came up (/ e , arrived, ap 
proaclicd) soon after ^le came //;> to time (/ e , he was in time) /l caughi 
him up (/ c , piertook him) <i^his docs not come up to (/ tf , equal) mj 
^expectations »ylc was \ery much cried up c , b elaud ed) as a musician 

will show him vp (/ c , expose him) If the weatherwears up — ^holds up 
!The band struck up a tune "i^To beat up (i c , collect) recruits I.sat»/ylvL'l 
night The mattcx -.w as hiish eii^/l Jh cannot call up (r e , recollect) his name 
Jl must act <iyi-t&>(A£-,_an_accord ante with) my conycUons Jile is quite /// 
(t e , equal) to his work «/l can put }0u up (r e , lodge you) Jl put him ujt 
to asking the question (/ c , i nstiga ted him to ask it) JVtc put up (z e , 
roused) several snipe /It w as soon know n that Gladstone was up (/ r , on his 
Jegs, speal ingl^yTh e roads arc ///> (/ e . iiiidet-renair) yThe rebels are /// 
(z e , ha\ e nsen agamst the G^oTefnmenQ^Hhe bnmi, ys up afoot) ^hey 
are up in arms (z r , in open warfare) j/It is iJLtlp "ith me (z e , I am lost, 
done for) ^Time is up (t e , exhausted) J/1 knocked him up {t e , waked 
him) at 6 o’clocl ^I feel quite knocked J^r^done) up (z e , exhausted) ^He 
as laid up (z c , confined to his bed) wdlh fe\ er jj. haa e used up (z c , expend- 
ed) all my paper He torc_/z/ the letter Jjp^’hey drew up (z e, composed) a 
petition ^Tlie troops avcrc drawn up {t c , set in array) Ji must get (oj; 
Jk^) up (z e , thoroughly) that subject c/They-got j//.(z e , setna foot) a 
Igmcert JThis a got up (/ c , c onco cted) affair /ihis is a trump^ up (z e , 
invented) charge ^He is well tip (/' e , learned) in mathematics «/He is hard 
up Q e , in tMculty) for funds i^Thc matter was patched tp O e , arranged 
|;omehow) tAVe have made up (1 e , composed) our quarreliz/I have made 
Jar cast) up (z c , set in order) my accounts J\ have made up (z e , compen- 
jfeated) his loss to him^ He made «/.^fojm e (z e , t ned-tawin my-iavp.ur) 
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Xvhen does }Our school break 7 ip (t e , disperse for the holidays)? The 
meeting then brokejig^ The frost has broken j// ga^ e -itp (r e , abandoned) 
the attempt gne itp the ghost (re, to die) yTo run np (z e , incur ^ 

quickly) -1 bill.» ffoniP u p (z-e., prerJ.^iiiehly)-ffTence.yHe was sold up (JT, , 
his property nas seized and sold by his creditors), To make up a quarrel 

WITH, 

422 With first had the meaning of f?om, still seen in ' with- 
hold,’ ‘ rw//rdra\\ ‘ to part wtth^ ‘ to differ with^ &c Then it 
took the meaning of against, seen in ‘ zy/ZZ/stand,’ ‘ to be angry 
ivith' ‘ to fight ivitJi, &c Lastly, since opposition implies proxim- 
ity, ne arrive at its modem sense of association, as in ‘I will go with 
you,’ ‘ I am ivith you in that matter’ 

It IS thus used in relation to — 

(i) Attendant ai aimsiances — 

I will come 'i/zr/^plcasure, •^He heard the newsTwr/i bated breath (z e , in 
anxious silence) v/^zZ/z you to help me, I shall succeed /^zr/z one exception, ( 
all the candidates passed J lVil/i ( z c , in spite of) all his diligence, he failed 
/in the examination EnglanJ, i tnl/i. -iU thy faults, I loxe thee still (Ccnijpttr) 
VPo do a thing a vengeance (z e , violently, excessively) JWttk that 
(z,e , immediately after sayang or doing that), he drew his svvord works 

wz//z a will (z e , with zest, diligently) jHc. did it wil/i the best intentions 
^ (z « , meaning wcll)\ jHe took the repro of wz//z a good grace (,i e , in a 
stlbecominc manner) lie entered mto the proiect ttv/Zz- bcarLanclsruil vHe 


view to making inquiries The Court sat ivtl/t closed doors No one could 
see It rizz?/z dry e ves JThcy started o ff wii/i one j QQnssitlSt g.,_unj .tedly) 

( 2 ) The point of leference of an action or a feehng — 

He IS popular -uitli his countrymen It is the custom with the Hindus 
to bum their dead -'What shall I do with it ? Jit is all over with him (z c , 
he IS ruined, dead, &.c ) I was beforehand with him The decision lies 
(or rests) with you Poverty, wz/A most, is self inflicted woe {Crvper) 
Make haste with your lessons VTjvns-miirh..i.akciu.fz.c,^pIeased) with h im 
He made free with ray money Jl' will not put up with (z e , t olera te) your/ 
conduct «/^lie Tliiigs-ni fid e--=vwzijz^ r.zz//^ the travellers' ^ have 

broken with hirn (z e , ceased to be friends with him) I Mpcd him off 
with his coat Jl will close with acc epf) y our offer v,Jdet on (ie,\. 

proceed) with your lessons /I cannot g^t-omjCl.c , bej?n^fnradly_mrms) with 
him Get along, be off — with you ! Off wzr/rinsTie ad ! D owiTrun'/ z him ' ' 
Away with him ' -c- r 'v ~ 

( 3 ) Instmmentahiy — 

Hfe did It with Ins own<hands He was elated with joy jThe estate 
IS saddled (z e , burdened) with a debt of Rs 5,000 ' 

WITHIN 

423 Withm means in the inteiioi of, and so inside the limits 

He kept hit thy t doors J I will come within an hour (z e , before an hour 
expires) He liv t‘s within easy distance of the town The bough is within 


• Cf ‘Uc cun make a watch icilh (t e , if competition with) any one in the trade’, ‘lie onir 
-write an cs'ay with the beat (eaaay-wrliers) ’ 
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resell The fort is 'uitlun range of the enemy’s guns ^Tlnt is hardly vjilJnn 
the range of probability (z e , e\ er likely to happen) ^Vtthrn the bounds of 
■possibility (? e , just possible) ^i^This amount is 'wtihtn the m ark (t e , below 
the truth, not e\aggerated)Uifrhe doctor was -miluii C'tll'(i e , ”neaf' eiiOUgli 
to be summoned) (frhey buned him within hearing of the waves {t e , where 
their sound could be heard) 


WITHOUT 

424 Withotit means on the outside of, as ‘ They stood with- 
out the door ^ ’ but in this sense outside has taken its place, and 
without IS generally used to express exclusion or deficiency mth 
reference to attendant circumstances only — 

He ivas left without a penny in the world H5 tried, without success, to 
win the prize doubt you are right #/We cannot do {1 e , manage) 

^yvithout some help f He went without (t e , dispensed with) Ins dinner+fl ivill 
^ come ^-yrt .aiply ) All, ••t/iMowr exception, fled say this 

r£';i’//o«/pr5}uctic?^ e , Informally^ w at W ij^omxailtiiig^ f-t-o-i ts truth) 

He told me his plans without resene His father^ gavenrnrmoney witbpiit 
s plit He resigned without notice He went ■off without a word ^le 
re^oned without his host {t e , he came to an u nwar ranted conclusion , 
he was disappointed) 

Idiomatic Uses of Verbs 

425 There are many common English verbs which enter 
largely into the idiomatic phraseology of the language , and the 
student will often find the same verb bearing, apparently, in one 
expression a very' different meanmg from that which it bears in 
another Take, for instance, the verb stiihe , we have — 

(1) He stiucL (i c , entered suddenly) into the conversation 

(2) A man well stricken {i e , well adaanced) in years 

(3) The tree strikes (z e , thrusts) its root deep into the ground 

(4) The cloclv stnkes (j e , sounds the hour of) tw'elve 

(5) This strikes (z c , impresses) me as strange 

(6) The dealer struck (z c , concluded) a bargain with him 

(7) To strike (z e , low er) sail, a flag, a tent 

Here it is difficult, at first sight, to understand how' one verb can 
come to be used wath such a variety of meanings, many of wffiich 
seem to have little or no connection with one another But when 
the student proceeds to investigate the original meaning of the 
verb sfiike, he avill find that it is comparatively easy to trace all 
these different idiomatic uses up to that one onginal meaning 
Thus the onginal notion contained in i'fz'/^ g__is^hat of ^ui^, 
r e.pda r motion, meanmg which is seen underlying example (i) 
above “'~Then strike gained its common Old English sense of ‘ to 
advance,’ a meaning which is seen examphfied in (2) In (3), 
strike IS used transitively m the sense of ‘ to make to advance ’ 
and so ‘ to push or thrust ’ The transibdn is easy from this 
meaning to the common one of ‘ to hit, to give a blow,’ a sense 
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■v\hich IS illustrated in (4) bj the/w/'i- of the clock’s hammer i\hich 
sound the hour, and which is figuritnel} cmplo}ed in (5) *‘lo 
strike a bargain,’ (6), comes from the sinking together or meeting 
of the hand'' of the two persons who make the bargain Finally, 
the meaning of stnKu in (7) is dernod from the swift, smooth 
motion gnen to the ‘=ail-)ard, the flag or the tent-pole in lower- 
ing them When, therefore, the student meets with aerbs (or other 
parts of specejj, such as nouns and adjeclnes) used in several 
special idiomatic senses, he should not be satisfied with merely 
learning what those senses are, but should endeaiour to classify 
them bj tracing them up to the original meaning of the word 

'1 hree examples are nov gi\en of the waj m which this may 
lie done . eateh, fait, and fit/ being the xerbs selected for illustra- 
tion 

CATCH 

426 'Ihe pnmarj notion of cafe/t is to lav hold fioiiiptly gx 
suddenly on an object in motion, so as to retain it as ‘ to catch 
a ball,’ ‘ to catek a thief’ ‘ to catch a notion So catch means to 
take or rccone an\ thing that is fugitnc as, ‘ to or/r/r a tunc,’ 
‘ to catih a tncL' Hence we get the meanings — 

( 1 ) To captivate, XL’in — 

The soolliing arts that c aUh^ the fair {Dr^dcii) J\ catch pennj 0 <r , a 
worthless (hint;, naOt to g-'in monc)) 

(2) To faster upon, fakt hold of (as wild beasts caiib their 
pre)) — 

The ftre; cai/y/l the adjoining house The liousc rirvg// fire *^nc caught 
at mj offer (r c , lie rccen wl it withjoj) If tins should catch theeje, iXc 
(t c , attract the Jl catcg/it his tjc (i c , I xvatched him till he looked 

at me) To ca'ch hold of a tl in" 


(3) To take OX nciiii. — 

To cahh cold , to catil the measles The disease is catchmz Jt o catch a 
tune 0 c , In listening to the tunc to In. nble to reproduce it) To catch 
the spirit of theoccision To c ate/ a tncl I cauf t a g limps e of him I 
do not cctc! the point of jour remarks " 

(4) To come upon itnccepectcdl}, to find — ^ 

I caui^kihm in the act of stealing ♦/To catch one napping (j c , io gam 
an adeanfage oxer one through his inattention) Mind 1 don’t cer/i// you at 
that again You won’t catch me going there again m a liurrj I have caught 
mv^elf, when fhinl ing m the dark of a horrid spectacle, closing mj ejes firmly 
(har-utn) J To catch a Tartar (r^ , to seize or attack one who is> too strong 
for you) Vf/j'c/fiP'' 


(5) To come up xvith, overtake, teach — 

To catch a companion \as during a walk ‘ To catch up has the same mean 
mg) To catch a train 
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TAKE 

427 The primary notion of take is to lay hold of, to grasp 
with the hand as,J‘ to take up arms ’ (/ c , to go to war) Hence 
Ave get the meanings — 

, /i) To assume, accept, adopt — 

, vHc tool it into Ills head that, &c {to, he conceived the notion that, &.c ) 
^He tooLy. ill or amiss , iv as offended) take it (z c , I think) yon are 
wrong *' Yoji may taLc_yi\y word for il (t e , you may accegt my statement as 
true) To thing for granted Whom do voii t alo me-fnr ? I the 
liberty of telling you this You must not take liberties with him He took 
advantage of my weakness To cold To tale Rre To /a/fi the alarm 
toVIy horse tool (i e , leaped over) the fence well I /'gSifa-gceatjfancyJ.o him i 
^his watch talcs (,i e , captivates) my fancy fh.taltng {to, captivating) 
person ^The ship tool (7 c , struck) the ground ^^e is tal mg the air in his 
carnage «fHe tool a turn (2 n , a short w alk) in the garden His disease 
has talen a favourable turn (2 e , change) You tale things easily I must 
tale my own time to do it J Talmg one thing with another (2 ^ , on an 
a\ erage) 

i' Cf the numerous phrases to tale — part, effect, heart, place, the field (of 
an army), air.^ e , be divulg ed), stock wing, flight, breath, aim, noticCj 
cate, heed, pain's,' counsel, leaae, exception to, action, a walk, hold of, in 
hand, into account, in tow, oath, &cywTo tale a person in = to cheat him , 
/to tale^ person off = to mimic him •jfto tale to one’s bed (2 e , through ill- 
ness) Jio tale to one’s heels = to flee ,/to tale a person to task = to find 
fault w ith him ,/to tale a thing to heart = to feel it strongly , Jto tale to a 
person = to get a liking for him , /to tale down evidence = to record it , 
/to take upon oneself = to presume ,Jto tale after = to resemble __ 

(2) To accept without lesistance, to submit to — 

He never can tal e a joke You must tale the consequences 

(3) To unde? stand (of mental apprehensioii) — 

I do not tale your meaning Do you tale me ? 

TELL 

4 428 The radical meaning of tell is to count , we still speak 
of telling (z e , counting) votes, and those Avho count the votes 
in Parliament are called the telleis Hence a tale is literally a 
‘ number ’ as m ‘ the tale of bricks ’ {E B), and ‘ to tell a tale ’ 

IS literally to ‘ reckon a reckoning ’ So too ‘ nutold gold ’ is 
‘ countless gold ’ * Hence we get the meanings — 

(i) To recount, narrate a string of events or story — 

Tell me all about the war /You must promise not to tell (2 e , reveal 
the secret) These withered crops tell their own tale (2 e , show the want of 
I ram, w ithout any explanation being required , they speal for themselves') 
sTo tell tales out of school (2 « , to betray secrets) I have nothing to 
you of Jl will tell your father of you (j e , inform against you) To tell a 
lie 


I ' bo persons are *2o?(l off* (1 e , counted off, appointed) to porform certain^ duties or 
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( 2 ) To command — 

I tjhi not to do so 

( 3 ) 7 0 explain^ find out, huno — 

I cinnot /if// what In, means How could I /<.// that ? 

( 4 ) To h ricLoticd or count toioards product ug a sum total, and 
so to produce an ifti.Lt — 

La era shot A Yx y V tellti "• (; r , cficctia c) speech The great c\crtion Ulls 
upon his sircng.h t \ our had writing will (at against jou in tlie examination 
The nn-jner s joiilh tcU-i in his faaoiir 

429. A selection of Verbs in common use — \\7 , dtazo, get, 
^o, pul, plo\, put, run, ^et, turn — is added, with idiomatic 
phrases in which the) occur aj)]iendcd to each \crb‘ Ihese 
phrases arc arranged in no regular order, as it is intended that 
the student slioukl exercise himself m classif) mg tliem according 
to tlie method pursued witli the three sample \erbs giien aboie 

430 — DRAW 

txo cini I -La tooth, a bo a, lots, Wood, a foa I, a deed, a will, a cheque, 
a pielure, interest To c/m o on a person for an ainoiinl The sinp c/ma f 
iwontj feet of water Ilaiigcil, dra-ot , and quartered A cfm o/r game 
To c/m'i' one out Thi', plaj will (i'/<r'i> a good liou'e fhejearis dtaxun.^ 
to a clo'e To iim -—an inference, a parallel To dra,i> in one’s horn« 
To c/m .. near To uro-o iin — troops, a treat} It is hard to <ua-J a line 
between things =0 similar The huntsmen a/cto the coaer, 

431 — GET 

Von must C‘/ )our lessons b) heart He iitc into trouble I cannot 
him to go The ship c’/ a mile out of lier course Gc/} on gone I 4 a;/ — the 
start of him, alie-d of him, the licticr of him 1 o ^c/— drunk, rid of, quit of, 
clear of, re-ada The iiia alid is^ '/// ,-1 etier I canno t gc./ to slec[) I should 
like to /at the tnith The iirisoner .oU loos e I loaa ace i ou s rUtnte on ? 
lit, j rp oil unnunislietl He e a/x oac .r the ground rapidly lie has ..vfover 
\ Ins father s deaih Fhis hook is aa^l £ii/Ai l> lie/v/up an entertainment 
This IS a mere fy' up artair The slor) ^v'aaind \ou will fi/ the aaorst of 
It He has ^ai/ into hot aaatcr about that business He is too ill to about 

432 — GO 

To giJ— mad, naked To fu halacs To go a ithout one’s dinner This 
rots for nothing I fear it will go hard aaitli jou Tins excuse won’t 
down in a court of law As things ^ai As the world goes Hoaa' do prices 
s^o? \ou imibt not ^ upon tins supposition Dead and gone He is aery 
far gone Let h} ^oties be b} gones The mast 'utnl b} the board He 
^cxb} the name of ISarain \ouma}^ further and fare worse llc'L’eni 
head over licels He has to the dogs The wcalcr must go to the 
aaall His property \s gone to rack l\xxt,eni tlie wliolc Icfigili in tiiat 
matter 


1 llio Muto fliu liai been tellciwed la lUc eua of AOJccllvca and Konns below, 
HUaTS, 0 
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433 — ^PIOK 

You cannot picl and choose Topic! a bone I have a hone to picl with 
you To jOic/ a pocket and stealing To/icX. a lock ll&pirhda. 

quarrel with me You must /icX your wa) He is always holes m 
people’s coats I have;5ifX6rfup a bargain today She /irXirrf his character 
to pieces I /lie/ iirf acquaintance avitli him The inialid is picl in;; up A 
white picked out a\ith gold They were puled o ff by the enemy’s sharp 
shooters ^ 


434 — PliAr 


To play — the foolj truant He ptiyid me false Wo played me a trick 

Fle a double game Siho played fast and loose with him The foun 
X-wn plays The fire engine //lyW on the flames The wind placed upon 
the surface of the water He the salmon \ ou played into his hands 
We plays on the harp He _plavcd off a fraud upon me l iicy are pjaj^ig 
across purposes I Plaicd up on nis lor e of flattery He refused to plaj 
second fiddle The candidate //aj erf his cards well To p’ ay with fire is 
dangerous Ti^o played off Othello’s suspicions against Desdemona’s simpli 
city 


435 — PUT 

He put the question to me \ ou pu* the matter in its true light You put 
me to It ^o put ashore ^ To/«/ — in mind, in practice, to the proof, to the 
blush, to the sword, to flight, to inconrenience, to the rout To put one- 
on one’s guard, on one’s mettle I hare put a spol e in his wheel He has 
his foot into It I ha\ e him on his good behavioui You must 
your best foot foremost He has put the cart before the horse The child 
was put out to nurse My money \%put out to interest I \ as inuch/«i out 
at his conduct The crew w ere put on ^hort allow ance, on half rations I 
was hard put to it for enough money lo pay mv fare He has pul in for a 
share m the profits I shall ^«/this off till to morrow He put me off with 
CNCUses To put py a friend I will not put up with this noise What put 
you up to asking this question ? 


436 — RUN 


The bill has thirty days to run You must not iiin away with that notion 
The lease IS ? /r« out To run — not, wild, a muck, a race, a risk, a rig 
That tune i uns in my head His avildness of disposition runs in the blood 
The waves ran high The eacitement high at the news I keep a run 
account It has rained for three days running The ship ran foul of 
the pier The story mns that, d.c He has run up a bill The hunters^^ 
down the stag You are always him down He rai me hardTor 

ttrtrprize He has ran through his fortune I have lun short of pens and 
paper Sharks frequently run to an enormous size The plant is run to 
seed His properly IS run to waste He ran counter to my wishes A* 
rannrn^ fight The army kept up a ; fire The running title of a 

book Do not run into debt How you do i un on ' 

437 — SET 


To set — a trap, a razor, a clock, a tune, a broken leg, sail, the 
fa^ion, a task, an example To set a price upon a thing He set his heart 
upon the marriage He set them together by the ears He set his dog upon 
me He is set upon t he marriage I must set to work His jokes set the 
table in a roar He set me at defiance H Fjci? at naught my advice This 
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Item IS not S£f do'wn in the iKt TK»t- . 1 

■} school, 1 7IoCT,-a chim, tjpe IlJlial S'unT.c -I°4£LllEr- 

for a He sci the atch a going T^t no. ^ 1°/" up 

fire to the jungle The jungle^as L on fire He ii He 

Thinics on fire I m\ face nfromet c n/xU j . r.» ne\er the 

He sei his hand to the document To saf store^v a th^ 
value upon a thing To one’s ho^.se ,„ orcler^ ’"gl’ 

matter ^e jelij (or cream) has sei The rams hare re/ 

It once He (o, forth) on his travels ar-,^ ~..B- Let us out 
through the jim^ A subscription u as Jon foot 'a P'"**’ 

IS time to j.rabout theTjlS Jmst al/ ? 

,o.r tenrt o„ ,tat To „/ fao' I „ave, oo hZS™ 

438 — TtTjEiN 

..J^oS'zr; 'M'± pTzzr-olr "r" "" 

corner To t„m tail Success has i the 

^e tables on him The thunder has /ur/iu/ the milk To fimin)^ I /u;//e(i 

Everything upon ,i,e one s stomach 

enemy s right I'o ititn a fort He /-//.m K ‘foops the 

myhorse loose The boat tjom' ^ J 

hmi out - It IS time to /«;,/ m \ ou Ji’ad be^^er 

o ut 500 strontr the 

failure This machine hnns out inn liiinr.TM?« _ schSu^ (tontd out a 
the scale in the priS^TTav our ^ He J evidence 

treaties The boat was ttmied adrift TIi.iiuT~Lt~r,, , "’J’ en 

point in his life He is turned sixty iTave 

r/f his moniy rapidly 'SfeS 

leaf_ He twned his back upon me \ on should tur^, " - °^ef oe.., 
account He turned upon me in a fury The noli 
CO It He can iuni his hand to anything Tfo^l a ^ 
the san He then /,W newspapL edftor tip " of 

found tn idiomLc pSdog^"^ n vulrfom/Tn " f^^^ently 
exerc.se for the student to^'collect and Tssif? 
various phrases in vthich they occur — ^ 


>- v>-cuciii; Cjass- 
for Imnself the 


act 
bear ✓" 
beat 
bid 
blow 
break*/ 
bung */ 
burn , 
call^J 
carry s/ 


cast 
come 
cry 
cut 

deali^ 
do 
drop 
fall w' 

fetch 

find 


fix 
fly 
gam 
give 
grow 
hang 
hav'e 
hold 
keep 
knock 


lay' 
lead 
leave 
let'**' 
lie 

w'look 
lose 

Vi^ake 
pass 

p-iy 

Idiomatic uses of Adjectives. 

440 —DEAD 
(i) Deprived of life 

legacies) a'..i'lTng£° (^ 0 '! fh^^^Tno longer spoken! ^fatin'/ 


raise 

see 

show 

spring 

stand 

stick 

strike 

throw 

walk 

Work 
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(2) Destituic of life — 

'jDead niatlcr {t c , imnimate matter) raith witliout works is dead 
(E B ) /He IS di.ad (i e , ind)(Tcrcnl, callous) to all sense of honour 

( 3 } Dea(k-ltke — 

Dt.ad darkness lie fell into a dead hml (pr-sv,ooTi) l/lhe dead (rionn)~ 

of night, of winter (1 c , the death like part, the depth oO 

( 4 ) Motionless, inc) jioivei less — 

A dead calm A diad sleep \ deadlnll A dea.i weight. ^AdiadUh 
(i (T , a lift of a lifeless thing ^^hlch cannot help to raise itself , hence, a posi 
tion of extreme difhcultj) •/A dead reckoning (Naiit ) = a reel oning bj 
Jlogbook, without the advantage of tnl ing observations tA lock (re, 
a^i oppag e with no power of motion left) »/a (Am/ loss (j t, , a loss with no 
chance of recovery) s/l am (/Im/ {adv ) beat (1 e, utterly exhausted) /The 
ball IS aead (r e , out of plaj, excluded from the game) 

( 5 ) Unproductive, Iningint; no ft oft — 

Deaa capital D^ad stock in trade fA (Am/ heat (r i, , a race in which the 
competitors are equal, a race w’lthout results) 

( 6 ) Spiritless, dull — 

Drffr/ colouring A dead hxe Dead 'iXwc 

( 7 ) Monotonous, blank — 

A dead lev cl A dead w all 

( 8 ) Sine to kill, sure to hit, sure, certain — 

He IS a (Am/ shot /lie is di.ad upon (» r, sure to notice) any mistake, 
■/He made a (/((!(/ set (a determined attack) at me A d^ad ccrlainty i 

(adv ) — ahead, in front (r e , exactly ahead, ^c ) /He was dead (2 e , com 
pletcly ) against my plan 

441 —FAIR 

She IS and false The good ship started /mr and free The weather 
15 /(ii; Eair play is a jewel He gave me fair words Is she /irir or 
dark? By yhrr means or foul He is ayh/; spoken fS 268) man Hcisyir/r 
in his dealings He is in a fan wav to be ruined This composition is fair 
He plays a fan game at chess He bids fatr to become a great author He 
fairly (adv ) astonished me fairly (ye, undcniablv ) pushed him over 

board Write a fair copy of this exercise Jly fan name is injured He 
has acted fan and square in the business All I ask is a fair field and no 
fav our Through illness I had not a fatr chance in tlie examination Ram 
has a fair chance of wanning the prize 

442 —GOOD 

The ^dfli/old times The good old rule He died at a^(i(/oId age Asgaod 
luck w ould hav e it Grid/ for nothing All in time ; 5 ^d(/ riddance He 
pulls a good oar Will you be good enough to cash this cheque ’ Put in a good 
w ord on my behalf Good heav ens • He w as as good as his w ord I am good 
for a 10 mile walk He is good for Rs 100 He as good as refused me 
This rule still holds good I made Ins loss good He gave me a good deal of 
trouble lie subscribed .a good round sum, You must take a^od/ strong dose 
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of medicine He irrned a ^od hour behind time He is gone {qk good 
(noun) You must decide for (noun) and all He is m orkmg in 
earnest He has robbed me of m> good name We are good men and true It 
does m)' heart s^ood (noun) to see you Their si\ ords are rust Amiss 
IS as good as a mile It m as as good as a plaj to see them I have got into 
his graces He is a good hand at essay writing I did him a good imn 

443 Other examples — ^The student may usefully collect 
and classify for himself after the method shown above, plirases 
and expressions containing the following adjectives — 


bad 

dry 

light 

plain 

sound 

black 

flit 

long 

quick 

spare 

clean 

free 

lou 

round 

square 

clear 

great 

m'lin 

simple 

straight 

close 

hard 

nice 

small 

tall 

common 

high 

open 

soft 

vv hite 


‘ iDiOADmc USES or Nouns*'' 


444 —HAND 

(1) The exiiemtty of the human aim, m a variety of 
phrases 

•/At hand (t t , near) Some commodities change hands {t,e , pass from 
one purchaser to another) many times before they art consumed J To receive 
at the hands of another (re, to receive from him) a/To w'ash one’s hands of 
a thing (/ If , to profess innocence, to declare that one has nothing to do wath 
It , derned from Pilate’s action at the trial of Christ) JTo ha\ e clean //«;/«& 
(? e , to be innocent) ^/A hand to hand fight (i e , a. fight at close quarters) 
^Haud in hand it e , in close union) J Hands off (r e , don’t touch) 'JHand 
o\er hand {i c , rapidly, from passing the liands alternately one above the 
other in climbing) To live from hand to mouth [t e , to live precariously, 
without provision for the future , / / , using daily for food what is received by 
the hand) 7 To do a thing off hand (t e , to do it without delaj or hesitation , 
so, out of hand) •d To be hand and glove with a person (i e , to be very inti- 
mate with /tf , as close as the glove is to the hand) \/To bear (sr lend) a 
hand (t c , to aid) •/ To take in hand {i e , to undertake) y/To come to hand 
{1 0 , to be received, to be vv ithin reach) :/ro have on hand {t e , to hav e for 
disposal 01 for sale) To buy at second hand {t e , when no longer in the first 
or producer’s hand, not new) 

(2) That which resembles it or fei forms its office — 

The hand of a clock (Cf ‘ Fancy, like the finger of a clock ’ — Cowper ) 

(3) A measure of a hand's breadth — 

A horse fifteen hands high 

(4) Side, fart — 

On the one hand , on the other hand Jit is agreed on all hands (f c , by 
all parties) 

(5) Tower of ferformance, agency, ability, skill — 

To try one’s hand at a thing (cf ‘ a handy person’) J He had a hand in it 
(t e , was concerned in it) jTo have one’s hands full (t e , to be completely 
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occupieil) J To h^\ e the upper hattd {t c , to l)e superior) J To ciny 
matters «it]i a high /latid (t e , to act arrogantly , so, high natidcd — arrogant) 
He made a bad hand of the business 

(6) A fcrfoJiner, agent — 

. He IS a good hand AX composition a|a mill hand fr c , a worker in a mill) 
-rAll hands (in a ship , r e , all the sailors) 

( 7 ) Paimanship — 

To nnte a good hasid A running 1 and 

445 —PACE 

Darkness came o\er the face of things How can you ha\e theyiri'e to 
tell me this’ The face of a watch He pcrse\ered in the face of all obstacles 
"We imist put a good face upon it He fled from the face of the 1 ing You 
aie fl 3 ing in the face of danger I set mv face against such practices The 
faces of a cube This consideration gites some face to his proceedings Tins 
IS absurd on theyTire of it He made faces at me The} stood face to fact 
The troops faced (terb) about He boldlj tried to face (aerb) it out 

446 —head 

He has a head for mathcma'ics The heads of a discourse A tuad stone 
At the bed’s head He is the head of the class She has a fine //rir"/ of 
hair Three hundred head of cattle Matters hate now come to a //tarf 
They sailed up to the head of the ba) I gat e the horse his head To make 
head against a difficulty He dragged that topic in b) the head and shoulders 
This resort oir has a fine //rn// of water This beer lias a good //run' on He 
sat at the head of the table He did it out of bis own head He took it into his 
head to object He did not know whether he was standing on his luad or his 
heels He was oter head and cars in debt I can’t make /irurf or tail of 
tvhat he says 

The Pronoun It J 

4A7 I The Neuter Pronoun r/, followed by a relative clause 
either expressed or understood, is used m relation to a person or 
a thing, w hen it is intended that the reference should be quite 
indefinite 

(a) In questions — 

Who was it (i e , the unknown person) that 3011 siw? There is some one 
at the door? — Who is ’ (r c , that is at the door) Who is it (that is) stand- 
ing near that chair? What was it tint jou said ? 

(//) In statements , here it is used as a device for emphasis- 
ing the mam subject of the sentence 

It was Rain that I saw (more emphatic than ' I saw Ram ’) //was he 
that broke the window (more emphatic than ‘ He broke the window ’) It is 
a good dinne that follows liis own instructions //is an ill wind that blows 
nobodj anj good 

i Note. — Since the rclaliic pronoun refers to it, the verb of which it is the 
subject should be in the third person, but we do not say ‘ // n jou that 
says so’ but ‘ // is jou that riy* so,’ the verb being made h) attraction to 
agree not with it, but with the subject that immediately precedes it 
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{c) This IS often used m Ballad or Lyrical poetry, where a 
relative clause of some sort must be mentally supplied — 

It IS an ancient manner (that is going along), and he stoppeth one of three 
{ColendgJ) It IS the Miller’s daughter (that I write of), and she hath grown 
so dear, so dear (^Tc/myson') 

(d) It IS occasionally used indefinitely in relation to a person 
without being follo^^ ed by a relative clause — ■ 

It IS (i c , he is) a peerless kinsman {Shaks ) 

Generally, the indefiniteness attaching to this use implies 
famihanty or contempt, as — 

‘ What a merrj dog?/ is, said Mr Pickuick (^Dictetts) MTiat a jealous 
old ladj zt is! (C BzoiiU) Mniat an ass zt is' {Shaks') //is the most 
impenetrable cur, that eier kept with men {Ib ) 

448 II Similarly the Pronoun tt is employed either to intro- 
duce or to represent a phrase or an entire clause Thus it may 
relate — 

(a) To a succeeding phrase or clause {Inti odttctof y Ity ~ 

It IS vain to make excuses It is probable that the day uzll be fine It is 
SIX w eeks since I have scenyoti I never thought zt possible to act otherwise 

{b) To a preceding phrase or clause — 

I should like to walk, if zt {t e , to walk) is not too fatiguing If the day 
IS fine, it {z e , that the day is fine) will be pleasont for our journej If she 
will, she will, jou may depend on zt(z e , that shewill, if she will) You can 
do so, but I do not think zt {t e , to do so) right 

449 IIL The Pronoun tt is used elliptically in relation to 
some subject or object which is understood 

{a) Sometimes the thing which tt relates to is understood 
from the context — 

It {z e , the sky, the w eather) rains It snows It freezes If zt is fine, I 
shall go out It {z e , the clock) is striking siv There is no other course for 
it {z e , the matter in hand) but to submit He has got the worst of zt {z e , 
the business) But jet, the pity of zt, lago ' {Shaks ) How far is zt {z e , 
the distance) to your house? It {z e , the season) will soon be spnng It 
{z e , the lime) is too late to go ‘ To be or not to be,’ as Shakspere has zt 
(z e , the passage) Depend upon zt {z e , the state of things), you are w rong 
Out upon it' I was too late, as ill luck would have zt (z e , theevent) This 
IS so, as I take zt {z e , the matter) How is it {i e , the state of things gener- 
ally) with jou to day? It {z e , life, success, iS.c ) is all over with him We 
were late, as zt {z e , the state of things) was I was, as zt were, thunder- 
struck at the news If zt were not for this, I should go It is all over with 
him 


* Tficrc 13 in a similar way to introduce the subject of a geotenco as, ‘ Jho t was onco 
£ zuaQ, wbo, Lc , instead of * Oaco a man vvaa, mUOj drC * 
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{l>) Sometimes tt forms a sort of Cognate Object (§ 233) to a 
verb — 


Coungc, fither, fight tt {t c , the fight) out (S/ials ) She (the mole) 
courselh tt (t e , her course) not on the ground is the nt or mouse Come 
ind trip ti {t c , )our tripping) is you go {Milton) Run it > Go tt ' You 
\\ ill h-xve to rough tt AVe never siw tt on this fashion {E B) I m as hard 
put to z/ (r c , a putting, a difficiiltj) He carries tt with a high hand i 
Note — In a similar wa)’, tt is placed after nouns when they are used as 
aerbs, to represent the cognate notion, as — ‘Lord Angelo dukes tt well’ 
{Shals) ‘Whether the charmer sinner or saint {Pope) To foot 
To queen tt To prince tt 


The Preposition But 


450 Bulls O E bi'tfan, a contraction of bc-iiian ( = by-outside) 
Hence but means ‘ by die outside,’ and so be) and, except It is 
thus onginally a pi eposition avith the radical meaning of ‘excluding ’ 
and so of ‘ preventing ’ 

(i) But = except (a Preposition) — 


All is lost hut honour 


Note — Owing to a confusion with but when used as a conjunction, the 
preposition but often takes a nominative case after it, as ‘And was not this 
the Earl ? — ’Twas none but //c,’ as if ‘ but he ’ were for ‘ but it was he ’ 

( 2 ) 'St\i\.-=only (an Adverb) — 

There is but a step between me and death —E B 


Here there is no difficulty, if we remember that a negative 
has dropt out before but, and that the sentence should properly 
be — ‘There is not but x step’ = there is not anj thing except a 
step , t e , there is only a step 


(^^^^^can only die, t e , nothing worse can happen 
le = we can^ do nothing ea^ ejoi di e, r c , no other 

course is open to us 

( 3 ) 'Q’a\. = except, to the contraiy of, ivitJwut, unless, that not 

(a Subordinative Conjunction) — 


He was all but killed {t e , he was ever) thing except killed, everything 
happened to him except killing , ot , he was very iiearlj killed) 

Never dream but ill must come of ill (z c , never dream anything except 
that ill must come of ill) — Shelley 

Not but he acted for the best (r ^ , I do not say anything to the contrary of 
the fact that he acted for the best) 

It never rams but it pours {t e , except it pours, tuitliout pouring) 

Perdition catch my soul bttt I do love thee ' {t e , may perdition catch my 
soul unless I love thee) — Sltals 

But for you, I should have penshed {t e , except because of you or if it had 
not been for you, I should have perished) 
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It cnnnot be hut )on nre nght (i c viz to the contrary of 

^our being right, cnnnot be) 

Enrth tiocs not hohi^n lonesome glen so secret but nc meet ngnin (r c , so 
secret thet shnll not meet, so secret ns to ^rerw/nsfrorn inecung) — Scott 

Tins bui was ongtnallj followed by that, which was afterwards 
omitted for the sake of breMt}' as, 

I cnnnot bebene hut that * }oii nre wrong, 
where but \s a preposition having for its object the clause ‘that 
wrong’ (see §152, b) After verbs of ‘doubting,’ 

to be used with 

ucrsalivelotTe^ntllnLrC is nocntlerence between — 

I I doubt hut }oii are wrong 
2. I doubt that )t>n nre wrong 

1 I do not doubt /w/ joii nre wrong 

2 I do not doubt that }ou nre wrong 

(4) But=: IVJio jtoi, tvhtch not (a Relative Pronoun and a 
negative) — 

On the limmetops vvns no woman 
£ut spnl towards him and hissed , 
biO child hut screamed out curses 
\nd shooh Its little fist 

( c , there was no woman vho did not spit, and no child ttiho did not 
scream) — Macaulay 

Here also but is for but that, and ‘There was no child but 
screamed ’ — ‘there was no child but that (it) screamed ’ 

(5) ^^i — sttil, bioivu’ci, on tin of/iei //az/rf (a Co ordmative 
Conjunction) 

lie IS poor h // honest 
I lo\e him, hut he hates me 

This adversativ e use of but easilj grew out of its prepositional 
use thus ‘lam sorrj to punish )OU, bwt icon]) you must \etiTn 
to obej ’ would be, in older English, ‘I am sorry to punish you 
bui (j)rep , = except) that } ou must learn to obey ’ 


j ou are 




env in 
mere r 


I Saractlitjcs vtiat Is iiscil for (hat Bt, ‘ I 4o not eay but le/iot you arc ri(,lit nboiit lliis ’ 
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CHAPTER V 

COMPOSITION AND STYLE 

Parsing’ Figurative Language ^Poetry and Prose- 

Style Essay-writing 'Letter-writing Notes on Spelling, 

Pronunciation, and Punctuation Hints for Examinations 

Pj^sing 

451 Ever}' pirt of speech m a sentence bears a grammatical 
relation to some other part of speech m the sentence The 
nature of this relation determines the form ■which the part of 
speech takes (if it is capable of mfle\ion), and is a guide to 
discovering what part of speech a word in a sentence is 

452 Defintiion — Parsing may be defined as a grammatical 
description of a word (or group of words) m a sentence, show- 
ing— 

(a) YTvvl part of speech :t is and of what doss 
{b) The name of Us form (if it is capable of inflexion) 

(V) Its relation to some otlier part of speech m the sentence 

Thus, in parsing the word wnw in the sentence ^Man is the 
lord of creation,' it is necessary to state — 

(a) that It IS a noun, of the class common (§ 117, 1) , 

{b) that It IS of the mascnhnc gender, singular number, nominative case , 
(c) that It IS subjecl of the verb ‘ is ’ 

It IS clear that the most important of these points for us to 
determine is (c) the relation that bears to ts for the 

knowledge that tnati is subject to the verb ts enables us to state 
(a) that it IS a notni, and (b) that it is of the singular number, 
tiovnnaftve case 

Again, take the sentence “The captain’s order was ‘Man 
the life-boat Unless we first deteninne the relation of the word 
i/ian to the word hfe-hoat, we cannot say whether man is a noun or 
a verb Having discovered that (c) man is here predicate and that 
life-boat is object, w'e are able to state that man in this sentence — 

(n) IS a verb , 

(i) IS in the imperative mood ' 


JJudffuig frorn Its fotm nlono micrlit take ‘man* to bo nn ‘inflmuve of exclama 
tiOD (§ 3) , the eeu e of tbc coutext sbotrs that it is an impcrauroi 
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Ti\c invirnblo pl-^n, then, to be followed in parking is to 
cnnmre fir=:i wlnt thu rohlion (r) ii which the word to be parjicd 
bear'- to some other niombei (or members) of the sentence 
Tint being diseoeered the other points, (n) wlnt part of speech 
It n, and {i>) Us fonn may be readiU determined 

below IS gt\en a list ot the \anoub relations m which the 
parts of spe'ech stand m a sente.tce and the lorms thc> asstmic, 
when milectcd, as seinbols ol ihoc relations 

Nouns and Pronouns 

453 The Nominative Coso is used when the Noun or Pro- 
noim IS — 

(1) Subject of a \crb 

The f(.(. IS 'iis flock 

(2) In apposition to anndner subject 

W tllii^von, lilt r-’fao^ Wiltrlru, ditd in 1S52 

(3) Complement to a \crh (t; 237) 

He wa^. eltclcd tt Tni rn 

(t) Used absoluteh {Jmoluft CVrf, 150) 

Tlie n’'!i bwiii" routed, [K.-'ee was restored 

454 The Objective Case is used wiieti the Xoun 01 Pro- 
noun IS — 

(r) Direct Obicct of a transitu e aerb 

Tile wolf 1 died the utti I 

(2) Obje'cl of a proposition or prepositional phrase (5? 303) 

lliu IS ihc land of in\ Inh 
He Went o 1 board the j./ /• 

(3) Retained Direct Object of a Iransiluc aerb m the \(assuc 
aoicc f^422) 

He was lauglil Sar f/rz/bj .a Pundit 

(4) Cognate Object (S 233) 

lie drcainl a drian 

( 5 ) Adecrbnl Objtctuc (15 163) 

• Tile house stands 20 fei .1 back from the road 

When }ou come our 'vu}, call and see us 

(6) Object of a phrase consisting of an intransitive verb 
and Its complement (5; 232) 

He stiucd me in ihe face 
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(7) In apposition to another objective 

He pnised Ram, the head boy of the class 

(8) Complement to a verb (§ 238) 

The army made him their leader 

Note — In ‘ Poor fellow • What a fate was his • ^ fJlow ma} be parsed as 
Objectii e of E\clamation , cf ‘ Unhappy me < ’ 

455 The Indirect Objective case is used — 

(r) To express the Indirect Object (§240) of a transitive 

verb 

The magistrate wrote the man a certificate 

(2) To express the Retained Indirect Object (§ 242) of a 
verb m the passive voice 

Leave was granted the boy by his master 

(3) To express the Interest (§ 241) of some person in the 
action of the verb 

They sat them down upon the yellow sands — Tennyson 
Fare thee well 

(4) With certain impersonal verbs (§ 283) 

/l/^thinks It IS an easy leap 
fao please y our Majesty 

(5) After certain interjections 

Ah me ’ Alas the day ' 

(6) After certain adjectives, like, unlikt, mgh, veai, next 
as also when used adverbially 

The child is like his father 

No man like him the horn could sound — Wo) ds~vorth 

456 The Possessive Case is used to define a noun or pro- 
noun 

This IS John's book 

457 The Vocative Case is used as the Case of Address 

Soldiers, follow your commander 

Adjectives 

458 Adjectives may be used — 

(1) To qualify a noun or a pronoun 

The ^ood shepherd feeds his flock 

0 miserable me ' 

(2) As the Complement of a verb (§ 236) 

1 feel very cold 

He struck the man dead 
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Verbs 

459 The Infinitive Mood is divided into («’) the Simjile 
Infinitive and {l>) the Gerundial Infinitive 

(a) The Simple Infinitive (§ 251) may be used — 

(1) As a nounj it is then the subject of a verb, or the 
object of a verb, or of a preposition 

To live here is pleasant 
I hhe to go to school 
He did nothing but laugh 

(2) As the Complement (§ 239) of a noun, a pronoun, a verb, 
or a conjunctive adverb (§ 285) 

I considered the man to be responsible 
He ordered him to be punished 
He appears to be in good health 
I do not know how to do it 

(3) Interrogatively ^ and m Exclamations — 

Where to begin ^ 

To thinf that he should act thus ' 

{ 1 ?) The Gerundial Infinitive (§ 252) may be used — 

(1) As an adjective 

Give him a chair to sit on, 

(2) As an adverb 

I ivent there to see him, 

This IS hard to hear 

(3) Parenthetically 

To tell you the truth, I have forgotten your name 

460 Participles may be used — 

(1) To qualify a noun or a pronoun 

The wind scattered the gathering clouds 
Ha\e you any pens ? — Only some bjolen ones 

(2) As the Complement of a verb (§ 236) 

The sky' looks threatening 
I knocked him spiaviltng 

(3) Impersonally (§ 305) 

Talking of heat, was it not hot yesterday ? 

461 The Indicative, Imperative, and Subjunctive 
Moods are used as Predicates In giving the relation of a verb in 
one of these moods it is sufficient to state what it has for its subject 


' Tlio infiiiitivo iliould bo used interrosativeir onlr in rbetoriCAI queslions not rcqnirins an 
answer Henco tbis use is mostly confined to roctry 
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Adverbs 

462 Adverts may be used to modify — 

(1) A veib, or a verbal noun 

He ran quickly av aj 

Running quickly up hill is hard worh 

(2) An adjective 

You are ueiy kind 

(3) An adverb 

Go quite slowly 

(4) A sentence (§ 298) 

Cleat ly this is not the case 

Only a fool would act so 

Even a child would know better than that 
Notf — Adverbs are sometimes used as adjutua to qualify nouns (g 800) 

Adverbs may also be used — 

(5) As the Complement of a verb (§ 236) 

Do you feel any better to day ’ 

This IS so 

Prepositions 

463 Prepositions are used to govern nouns or pronouns 
The teacher of the class gave a prize to each of the boj s 

Conjunctions 

464 Conjunctions are used to couple v ords or sentences 

The Ganges and the Jamoona unite at Allahabad 

465 Having first discovered which of the above relations the 
w ord to be parsed bears in the sentence, w e must next proceed 
to determine what part of speech it is , and, since many parts of 
speech are sub - divided into classes, w hat particular class it 
belongs to Lastly, unless the word be a preposition or a con- 
junction, which are not capable of inflexion, we must ascertain 
the particulars of its form 

The following Parsing Scheme includes all the requisite par- 
ticulars to be stated as to Class and Form for the different parts 
of speech , ^ the Relation, though it should be ascertained first, is 
generally stated last 

Parsing Scheme 

466 Noun 

(rt) What Paut of Speech 

Class Common or Proper 
{b) Form 

Gendet, Nuinbe-i, Case 
(c) Relation (g46S— 7) 
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467 Adjective 

(a) What Pakt of Speech 
(^) Form (if cipable of inflexion ) , 

Degfee Positive, Comparative, or Superlative 
(r) Ret ation (§ 458) 

468 Pronoun 

(a) What Part of Speech 

Class Substantiv'al or Adjectival , and hether Personal, 
Possessive, Reflexive, Demonstrative, Interrogative, 
Relativ^’e, Indefinite, or Distributive 177) 

If Substantival — 

( d ) POKM 

Person^ Ge7iclef, Numbei , Case 
(<r) REI.ATIO^ (§ 453—7) 

Note — In parsing a Relative Pronoun state also what is its antecedent 
If Adjectival — 

(i) Form 

PefSOJi, Ge7tder, Nm/iber 
(r) Relation (§ 458J 

469 Verb ^ 

I — Infinitive 

(a) What Part of Speech 

Class Transitive or Intransitive 
(/i) Form 

Voice, Tense 
C ) Relation (§ 459) 

II — Participle 

(rt) What Part of Speech 

Class Transitu e or Intransitive 
( i ) Form 

Voice, Tense 
(r) Relation (§ 460) 


' Tho Tcrij to le is called the SubsianUce verb , it has no di ‘inctioa of V okc 
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III — Indicative, Imperative, or Subjunctive 
[ a ) What Part of Speech 

Class Transitive or Intransitive 
(/>) Form 

Force, Mood, Tense, Nninber, Person 
(c) Relation (§ 461 ) 

Having for subject what noun or pronoun 

470 Verbal Noun 

(fl) What P\rt or Speech 

Class Transitive or Intransitive 

(^) Form 

Number, Case, and Voice 
(0 Relation (§ 453-V) 

Having for object what noun or pronoun 

471 Adverb 

(«) What Papt of Speech 
(/') Form (if capable of infleMon) 

Degree Positive, Comparative, or Superlative 
(t) Relaiion (§ 462) 

472 Preposition 

(a) WiiAi Part or Speech 
( Ji ) Relation (§ 463) 

Having for object what noun or pronoun 

473 Conjunction 

(a) What Part of Speech 

Class Co ordinative or Subordmative 
(i) Reiation (§ 464) 

Joining what words or sentences together 

Note — Interjections bear no relation to any other word in the sentence 
are not properly ‘ Parts of Speech ’ 

THE SAME WORD VSED IN DIFFERENT RELATIONS 

474 Form and Relation — As has been said above i 
knowledge of the Relation which a word bears in a sentence 
the guide to the discovery of the other points in its parsin 
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But many words may be used m a variety of senses, so that it 
IS often difficult to decide what that relation is 

For example, the same word may be a 7iou7i in one sentence 
and an adjective or a ve7b m another Thus the word light is 
a noun in ‘The light of the moon is clear’, an adjective m 
‘This room is very ltglit\ and a verb in ‘ Please light the lamp ’ 

Again, many w ords that by origin are one part of speech may be 
used as other parts of speech Nouns, for instance, may be used 
as adjectnes or verbs Thus non, by origin a noun, is used as an 
adjective in the sentence ‘Break it with an iron hammer’, and it 
is used as a verb m ‘He told the washerman to i7 07i the cloth ’ 
But is by origin a preposition , it is, how ever, used as a verb and 
as a noun in the sentence ‘But me no huts\ and it has several 
other uses (§ 450) 

In all cases where a word shows by its form that it is one 
part of speech while in use or relation it is a different part of 
speech, it should be parsed according to its use, the particulars 
of Its form being also stated Thus m the sentence ‘ He plunged 
into the thickest of the fight,’ thickest should be parsed thus — 

Thickest IS in form nn vcljectivc of the superlative degree, and m use is a 
noun, common, neuter gender, singular number, objective case, being object 
of the preposition into 

476 Oliange of Relation producing change of Form — 
Some words, in addition to the inflexion which originally belongs- 
to them, take a change of form corresponding to their use or rela- 
tion in a sentence Thus in the sentence ‘We should ahvays 
show respect to our betters^ the word betters has its original 
inflexion as an adjective in the comparative degree, while it also- 
takes the plural inflexion, ow'ing to its being used as a noun 

476 Prepositions used as Adverbs — Many words, by 
origin prepositions, are used as adverbs Thus above is — 

{a) a preposition ‘ Ram was above Sham in the class ’ 

if) a preposition used as an adverb ‘Look above for consolation ’ 

So also with aboard, about, across, along, around, behind, beloiv, 
beneath, beHveen, beyond, down, in, off, on, over, round, to, wider, 
undeineath, within, without, up 

477. Prepositions used as Conjunctions — Many words, 
by ongin prepositions, are used as conjunctions (p 133 , footnote i). 
Thus for is — 

(a) a preposition ‘ I will do it for him ’ 

(b) a preposition used ns a conjunction ‘ I Will do it, for I like him ’ 

FTrNTTR X 
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478 Prepositions used as Adverts and Conjunctions — 
Many words, by origin prepositions, are used both as adverbs and 
as conjunctions Thus before is — 

(a) 1 preposition ‘ The prisoner wis brouejht bcfot c the judge ’ 

{b) a preposition used an adverb ‘'LooL bforc and behind ’ 

(c) a preposition used as a conjunction ‘ Come and see me before you go ’ 

So also with after and since 

-^479 Adverbs used as Conjunctions — Some words, by 
origin adverbs, are used as conjunctions Thus hoivevei is — 

(a) an adverb ‘ Ho-ueve> quick you are, you will not be m time ’ 

(i) an adverb used as a conjunction ‘ However, you wll not be in time ’ 

^ Words op Number, Quality, and Amount 

, 480 All IS used as — 

(a) an adjective ‘ A/t men are mortal ’ 
lb) an ad\ erb ‘ All at once the rope broke ’ 

(fj a substantive pronoun ‘ All is lost ’ 

(rf) a noun ‘ They robbed him of his little all ’ 

481 Enougb IS used as — 

(a) an adjectne ‘ This paper is not enough for the whole class ’ 

\h) an adierb ‘ The rice is not boiled enough ’ 

(<•) a substantive pronoun ‘ Hnough has been done,’ ‘I ha\e had 
enough of this folly ’ 

Note — So also with much and any 

482 Pew IS used as — 

(a) an adjectiae ‘ There were fe^v boys m the class ’ 

{f) a substantive pronoun ‘ Few shall part where many meet ’ 

(c) a noun (with a) ‘ There were a fc-u (of) bojs in the class ’ 

Note — Compare the noun use of a little in 'Gi\e me a little of your 
valuable assistance ’ 

483 Many is used as — 

(rt) an adjective ‘ Many soldiers were killed ’ 

lb) a substantiv e pronoun ‘ Few shall part, where many meet ’ 

(c) a noun ‘ They have not shed a many (of) tears ’ 

Note — For the irregular use 'many a man,’ see § 206 

484 More is used as — 

(a) an adverb ‘ Ram is moie careful than his brother ’ 

lb) an adjective ‘ l\Ioie soldiers than officers were killed ’ 

l c) a substantiv e pronoun ‘ More has been done than was necessary ’ 

485 Some is used as — 

(rt) an adjective ‘ Some people are always complaining ’ 
lb) an adverb ‘ Some twenty boys were absent ’ (§ 205) 

(f) a substantive pronoun ‘ Some said one thing, some another ' , 
‘ Give me some of your pens ’ 
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486 One IS used as — 

(i^) T!i 7djccii\i. ■ Onh (’t'l cliss HIS tlisnu'jceil ’ 

(/'Inn iniUliiute •^iib'nntuc ])ronoiin ‘ 0/ /- seldom lienrs the \\hoIc 
itulh ‘ OuL mu 0 ! . of joiir puns’ , ‘ Hu likes nn old book— 1 like 
n nos I !)/■ (or, new ci ts) 

487 Half IS used is — 

(r) on odjcclivc ‘Tomorrtnv is o /wy hohdoj ’ 

(/) on odsurb ' Hu v ns /i 'r drowned ' 

(. ) 0 . neon ‘Thu /-'//■ of ms goods I gisc lo ihu poor’ ‘I should like 
/ m'/’ (o() jmiv income ’ 

Norm— /V <■« no'-c, / mu. /, d- , oru simihrK iisud, ns ‘ n doren (of) 
lun,’ * 1 sciin (of) sliuu[i, ‘ n tuindrud (of) junr- ’ 

488 None is used as — 

(o) nr sdjeciue pronnm ‘ (.tisu mu some siignr — Tlicrc is w/><. , 
‘ ft.su mu some bool s — Thuru nru t a e ' 

O') on ndserb ‘ lie is / t the lni>]iitr for ill his wenUh ’ 

(r) n snb'''nnti\i pronoun bit ihu bruu dcsuncs the fair ’ 

489 No IS used as — 

(. 7 ) an adjcctisu ‘ soldier should be a cossntd , ’ ‘ I am ro orator ’ 

(r) an adsorb ‘ I sn\ him r/r more 

THC WOFuDS ONliT, BOTH. AS. THAT, HOW 

490 Only is used is — 

f<7) an adsurb ‘ He enh hwglied at ns complaints ’ 

('') an adjeclisu ‘ lU 1 an r/ /) son 

(r) a conjiii .tiem ‘ \tnt inaj go nov , am mind >011 return qiticklj ’ 

491 Both IS used is — 

(<t) aa a ijuclisu ‘ lie esaminrd / if/t the classe- ’ 
a conjunction ‘ /?’'/ he aivi )oii ssuru to biaine ’ 

492 As IS Used is — 

(o) a conjunction ‘ j-is it is fine, I shall go out ’ 

{!') a conjiinctiac adeerb * 1 Ins is not so big os that ’ 

(r) arulatiei proaoitn (s 201) ‘ ) ou aru wrong, nr was to bu cspcctcd ’ , 
‘This 1 -. the same rr tint ’ ‘ The noise was such as I ncitr heard 
before ’ 

493 That is used as — 

(ij) a dcmoiisiratiet iironoun (5 102) ‘ Who is fJal man ? ’ 

(//) a rulainu jironoun (§ 195) ‘ lit is the man that I saw ’ 

(c) a conjunction (k 317) ‘ 1 cll them that I will come ’ 

494 How IS used as — 

(o) an mterrogatne -’dverb * f/o o do jou do 
(/) a conjunctiae adverb ‘ Tull mu /wv U is made ’ 

(c) a noun ‘ Somu//a j or other (/ « r) he escaped ’ 
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Note — Somehoxu may, however, he taken as one word and parsed as an 
adverb 

•./495 Examples of Parsing 

(1) ‘ The mote, the met tier’ 

The IS m fotm a pronoun, adjective, demonstrative, neuter gender, 
singular number, instrumental case (§ 198) , in use it is an adverb qualifying 
the adjectne mote 

More is an adjective, comparative degree, qualifying a noun [persous) 
understood 

Me) rter IS 'in adveih, comparative degree, being used as the complement 
of a verb (rr) understood 

The sentence expressed in full avould be ‘ The more persons 
there aie, the merrier it is ’ 

(2) ‘The mote you look, the surer you -will be to find it ’ 

More IS an adverb, comparative degree, qualifying the verb look 

To IS a verb, simple infinitive, transitive, active voice, present tense, 
used as an adverb to qualify the adjective stner 

(3) ‘ do you come from ? ’ 

Where is in /om an adverb , in use it is a^ noun, > common, neuter gender, 
singular number, objective case, being objecfoTthe preposition from 

(4) ‘ I go there every day, or seven times a tveeh ’ 

Day IS a noun, common, neuter gender, singular number, objective case, 
being an adverbial objective expressing Totiil of Tune (§ 163, b) 

Tunes is a noun, common, neuter gender, plural number, objective case, 
being an adverbial objective denoting Point of Tune 

Week IS a noun, common, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case, being object of the preposition a (=on, § 804) 

( 5 ) ‘ To reign is vv orth ambition ’ 

To teign IS a verb, simple infimtive, intransitive, active voice, present 
tense, used as a noun, being subject of the verb is 

Ambition is a noun, common, neuter gender, singular number, objective 
case, being adverbial object denoting value fg 163, <r) 

(6) ‘ His spirits failed him in the emergency ’ 

Him IS a pronoun, substantive, personal, third person, masculine gender, 
singular number, indirect objective case, being the indirect object of the 
verb failed 

(7) ‘ Were it not for this, I should go to see him, as I want to 
go very much ’ 

Were is a verb, substantive, subjunctive mood, imperfect tense, singular 
number, third person, having for its subject the pronoun it (§ 449, a) 

To see is a verb, gerundial infinitive mood, transitive, active voice, present 
tense, used as an adverb qualifying the verb should go 

To go IS a verb, simple infinitive mood, intransitive, active voice, present 
tense, used as a noun, being object of the verb want 
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(8) ‘ TJie police were punished for letting the accused go ^ 

Police IS 1 noun, common, neuter gender, singuhr number m fonn (but, 
being collects e, it is plural number in wr), nominati\e case, being subject 
of the \ erb luere ftniiskcd 

Weft, futnished is a \crb, transitne, passi\e \oice, indicative mood, 
imperfect tense, plural number, third person, having for its subject the 
noun police 

Leiitms is a verbal noun, transitive, active voice, singular number, 
objective case, being object of the preposition yZir and hav ing as object 
the noun peison understood 

Accused IS a verb, participle, transitive, passive voice, perfect tense, 
qualifying a noun [pcison) understood 

Cd IS a verb, simple infinitive, intransitive, active voice, present tense, 
used as complement of the verbal noun Ltting 

(9) '■ Seeing \s believing' 

IS a verbal noun, transitive, active voice, singular number, nomi- 
native case, being subject of the verb is 

Bchctitig is a verbal noun, transitive, active voice, singular number, 
nominative case, being nominative after the substantive verb is 

(10) ‘ Jdienting the fox is very exciting' 

Hitiiiiiig IS a verbal noun, transitive, active voice, singular number, 
nominative case, being subject of the verb is and having for object the 
noun fox. (§ 267) 

Eicitiiu; is a verb, participle, transitive, active voice, present tense, 
being used to complete the sense of the verb is 

(11) ‘This IS no laughing mixttex' 

No IS an adjective qualifying the noun vtaitcr 

IS a verbal noun, intransitive, active voice, present tense, used 
as an adjectiv e qualify ing the noun viattei 

r 

(12) ‘ On going mto the room, I saw him ' 

Going is a verbal noun, Intransitive, active voice, singular number, 
objective case, being object of the preposition on 

(13) ‘ "WTiile into the room, I saw him ’ 

Going IS a verb, participle, intransitive, active voice, present tense, 
qualifying the pronoun I 

Note — While is a conjunction irregularly used with the participle, owing 
to a confusion between the two constructions, ‘ Going into the room ’ and 
‘ ll^ile I was going into the room ’ 

(14) ‘ Consideiing your age, you have made great progress ’ 

Considering is ii\ccb, participle, transitive, active voice, present tense, 
used impersonally , or — 

Considering is in form a verb, participle, transitive, active voice, present 
tense , in use it is a preposition having as object the noun age (§ 305) 
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( 15 ) ‘Generally speaking, summer is preferable to iMnter ’ 

Spialing^i a verb, participle, intransitive, active voice, present tense, used 
impersonall} , or — 

Speaking in form a verb, participle, intransitive, active voice, present 
tense, in it is an qualif)ing the sentence ‘summer is preferable 

to winter ’ (§ 305) 

Figueative Language 

496 Similarity, Simile, Metaphor — In describing an 
object it is frequently found useful to show that it resembles some 
other well-known object. Tlus may be done in three ways 

(1) We may simply assert in general terms that a snnilaiity 
exists between the tw o objects, as ‘ Snow is like a garment , ’ 
where the reader is left to discover the points in which the 
resemblance lies 

( 2 ) We may assert that some particular action or state ascribed 
to one of the objects resembles some action or state ascribed 
to the other, thus, ‘As a garment clothes a man, so snow 
cov ers the ground ’ This sentence is a simile, since it asserts 
that a similarity exists between what is predicated of ‘a garment’ 
and w hat is predicated of ‘ snow ’ Hence — 

Definiiion — A Simile is a sentence expressing a similarity of 
predication 

( 3 ) ^Ve may transfer to the thing we wish to describe some 
state or action which m a literal sense can be predicated only 
of the w ell-knowm thing as ‘ Snow clothes the ground ’ This 
IS a Metaphor, since the action of clotlung which m 1 literal 
sense can be predicated only of the well-known thing ‘a garment,’ 
IS transferred to ‘ snow ’ Hence — 

Definition — A Metaphor is 1 transference of predication 

497 Terms of 'a Simile — Hence it follow s that to express 
a simile in full, four terms are necessar)', viz , two subjects and tw 0 
predicates,^ as well as the words as — so indicating companson 
In a true simile either the subjects or the predicates must be of 
different kinds Thus in ‘ As this man talks, so that man talks,’ 
there is no simile, since the subjects are of the same kind 
and the predicate is the same in each case , the sentence con- 
tains a mere assertion of’siinilant)' between the talk of two men 

498 Terms of a Metaphor — Hence, also, to express a meta- 
phor in full, tw o terms onl} are necessarj , viz , one subject and 
one predicate 

499 Metaphor IS Compressed Simile — Every Metaphor, 
then, IS a Compressed Simile and may be expanded into a simile 
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by suppl3ing the omitted subject and predicate and the ^\ords 
as — so, indicating comparison, and by gmng back to its proper 
subject the transferred predicate Thus the metaphor contained 
in ‘ Snoi'. clothes the ground ’ may be expanded into a simile by 
supply ing the omitted subject ‘ a garment ’ and the omitted pre- 
dicate ‘covers,’ together xnth the words as — so, and by gmng 
back the transferred predicate ‘ clothes ’ to its proper subject 
‘ a garment ’ We then hax e the fully expressed simile, ‘ As a 
gannent clothes (a man), so snow coxers the ground ’ 

1 he rex'erse process takes place in compressing a simile into 
a metaphor one subject and the predicate properly belonging 
to the other subject, together with the words as — so, must be 
omitted, and the remaining predicate must be transferred to the 
subject which is retained 

500 Simile and Metaphor often not fully expressed — 
In Similes, w henex er the predicate of the second subject is the 
same as that of the first, the predicate is expressed only once 
Thus, instead of saying ‘This man is as braxe as a lion is braxe,’ 

It IS usual to say ‘ This man is as braxe as a lion ’ 

In jMetaphors, the two things compared together are often 
merely put m apposition to each other, no' predicate being 
expressed for either of them , as, ‘Look at th suoiv, the garment 
of the fields ’ Or they may be simply joined by a copula as 
‘ the snoio is the gat ment of the fields ’ 

Before xxe are able to expand into a simile a metaphor which 
is not formally and fully expressed, it is necessary to discoxer 
the exact points in which the two objects compared together 
resemble one another Thus before endeax'ounng to expand 
into a simile the metaphor contained in the sentence ‘Ihey 
employed the camel, the ship of the desert,’ w e must discox^er 
m xxhat points a oiniel resembles a ship and the resemblance 
IS found to he m the fact that both camel and ship are tiecessaty 
for crossing the desert and the sea respectix ely T. lus metaphor 
then xxould be expanded into a simile thus ‘As the ship is 
necessarx for crossing the sea, so the camel is necessary' for cross- 
ing the desert ’ 

501 Implied Metaphor is xerj' largely used in even the 
most ordinary language, especially xxhen invisible things are to be 
descnbed , since such a description can be given only by shoxv- 
ing that the thing to be described resembles something that ' 
is visible Thus m ‘ He is a man of spotless character,’ vve liken 
the invisible thing, a good character, to some visible thing such 
as a clean cloth, and the implied metaphor may be thus expressed 
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as a simile ‘ As a clean cloth is free from spots^ so his character 
IS free from evil ’ 

502 Personal Metaphor — A special class of metaphors m 
common use is that m which Ave transfer to an inanimate object 
some state or action Avhich in a literal sense can be predicated 
only of a living being Thus ivhen we say ‘ The brook prattles' 
we transfer to the brook an action that can literally be predicated 
only of a living being Expanded into a simile, this metaphor 
would become ‘ As a child prattles, so the brook makes a con- 
tinuous pleasant sound ’ Personal metaphors are frequently 
implied by the mere use of epithets, as ‘The piattlmg brook,’ 
‘ The froivning precipice ’ 

503 Synecdoclie — There are several other less important 
figures of speech, A\hich are often comprehended under the gene- 
ral term Synecdoche, a Greek word meaning ‘ understanding one 
thing by another ’ Thus — 

(1) A part, or a species, may be used in the sense of a whole 
or a genus as, ‘ He earns his bread ’ for ‘ He earns his food ’ 

Note — Conversely, a whole or a g<.nus, may be used in the sense of a 
part or a species thus, vessel, a general term for a receptacle, may be used 
in the sense of ship, which is only a species of v essel 

(2) An individual, or one member of a species, may be used 
in the sense of a whole species as, ‘ Every man is not a Solomon ’ 
for ‘ Every man does not belong to the species of men as vise 
as Solomon ’ (§ 121) 

(3) A conciete expression {t e , axi expression m avhich a parti- 
cular person or thing is mentioned) may be used in the sense of 
an abstt act expression as, ‘ There is a good deal of the fox m 
his character ’ for ‘ There is a good deal of ainning in his charac- 
ter ’ ( § 215, b') 

(4) The name of the material of a\ hich the thing is made may 
be used to mean the thing itself as, ‘The glittering steel' for 
‘ The glittering sword ' 

(5) The name of a part of a thing may be used to mean the 
thing Itself as, ‘ A fleet of fifty sail' for ‘ A fleet of fifty ships ' 

504 Metonymy — ^IVhen the connection between the thing 
named and the thing meant is less close than m the above in- 
stances, the figure of speech is called Metonymy or a ‘ transfer 
of name ’ Thus — 

(i) A sign or symbol of a thing may be used to mean the 
thing Itself as, ‘ He obtained the crown ' for ‘ He obtained the 
monarchy ' 
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(2) The tJisftimeiif 11133' mean the agent as, ' The 

pen IS more powerful than the stcwd,' for ‘ Those who use the pe7i 
are more powerful than those who Jisc the stuojd’ 

(3) The container ma) be used for the thing contained as, ‘ He 
drank the cup ’ for ‘ He drank the contuits of the cup ’ 

(4) The author's name ma)' be used for the authors woihs as, 
* He reads Homer' for ‘ He reads Homed s suoiKs ' 

Poetry and Prose 

605 A useful exercise m composition, and one that is often 
made the subject of an Examination question, is to exqiress m 
simple prose the meaning of a piece of poelr)' 

In order to comprehend the principles that should guide him 
in this task, the student must first learn m w hat mam features the 
stj'le and diction of Poetrj differs from that of Prose 

506 Style and Diction of Poetry and Prose — This 

difference is founded on the fact that the priniarj' object of Poetiy 
IS not the same as the pnmarj' object of Prose, that of the former 
being to gue pleasure, that of the latter to convey information 
Poetr}', then, chooses such a stjle and diction as will please the 
reader, while Prose prefers language that will best convey the 
infonnation to be imjiarted Hence the style and diction of 
Poetr)' IS distinguished from that of Prose mainly in the following 
particulars — ^ . 

(rl Poetr)' often uses archaic and uncommon words 

(2) Poetr) prefers archai^grammatical constructions 

(3) Poetr) often inierts the regular order of words in a 
sentence 

(4) Poetrj' deals largely in figurative language 

507 (1) Archaic or xmeommon "words used in Poetry — 
These may generall) be distinguished b) their unfamiliar appear- 
ance or sound Such are — 

(a) Nouns — Suatn for tczier or iitshc, nymph, damsel, maid fox 
lit, 'orath for anger , rvoe for sot 1 o'v , bliss for joy, fotfor enemy, lay for 
song, verse , main for sea , steed for liotse , hard for poet , uarrioi for soldier , 
Jray for battle , best, helust for command , meed for rc~vaid , mtli for pity, 
billow for wave, ken for sight, peiception , isle for island, locks, ticssis for 
hair, accents for words , hue for colour , seu for prophU , numheisfor vetsc , 
and abbreiialed forms such as — vale fox valley, mount for mountain , marge 
for maigin , eve for evening , mot u for moining , mead for meadcrv 

{b) Adjectives — IVondrous for wondeifitl , daiksomc for dark , "uinsome 
fpi njtnning , jocund, joyous for joyful , roseate for losy, wont for accustomed, 
stout for strong, goodly for good loot mg , pkiiteous for plentiful , fond for 
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foolish , mute for silevt , stilly for still , verdant for gticn , dauntless for brave; 
ntai iial iox military , ^nd "ibbreviated forms, suchas— (and lonesome'] for 
lonely^ dieai for dreaiy, dieadhr dreadful or dieadcd 

{c) PponOUNS —Thou (or j'^), iky, thine, thee for you, yours, yoi/i , you , 
mine, thine (qualifying nouns) for niy, jour, aught, naught for anything, 
■nothing, something for somerohat , you for yondti 

(d) Verbs — Quoth for said rvax for groro , reck for care , ti oro for believe ; 
-vot for hno'M , smite for s title , hie for hasten , tarry for stay , rend for tear , 
list for phase , loaible for sing , ia’en for tal en , 'gin for begin 

(e) Advfrbs — Haid by, fast by for near to , whilom, eid for formeily , of 
yor(., of old for in ancient tim.s , haply for by chance, pet haps , searce for 
scatcely, sore for sorely , e’ei forever, e'en for even, o'er for over, oft for 
often 

Note — Adjectives are often used adverbially in Poetry (§ 167) 

(/) Prepostiions — Adown for down, 'neatn for beneath , 'twixt for 
betroi 1 1 , 'gainst for against 

ig) Conjunctions —Eke for also , etc for bcfoie, albeit for although 
ill) Interjections — Avaunt for be off , hist for hush, alack, alaikaday 
for alas 

(i) The at chaic tei mination of the third person singular of verbs is often 
fouiyJm Poetry as, doth for does Poetry often forms new compound words 
as, earth fast, spheie descended, mild minded, fancy fee 

608 (2) Archaic or uncommon constructionsinPoetry — 
{a) Poetry prefers the simple forms of verbs, without auxiliaries, 
to the compound forms, as — 

Mine be a cot for may a cot be mine 

Tell me not in mournful numbers ,, do not tell me, ic 

long to tell ,, it looiild be long to leU 

He goes to do what I had done „ hegoes to do what I should haveAono ' 
MTiat think' St thou of our stranger 

guest „ vDait dost thon{or do you] think, ^0 t 

(J>) Vanous parts of speech are omitted m Poetry, as — 

(He) Who never fasts, no banquet e’er enjojs 

For IS there aught in sleep (that) can charm the wise ? 

To whom thus Adam (spoke) 

Happy (is) the man whose wish or care, S.c 
Soldier, rest ’ thy warfare (being) o’er 
(Neither) Trump nor pibroch summon here 
He knew himself (how) to sing 
(There) Was none that would be foremost 
Far up the lake ’twere safest (to) land 
Permit (that) I marshal thee the way 
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509 (3) Re^ilai’ orderof woids mvei’ted in Poetry — 

The roguhr orderof \\ords m nn Enghsli scnlcncc is — intbjed. Verb, 
Obi(cf ndiinicis or qunlif\ing words slioiild be ])laccd next to 
ihv. word*; thc\ qlnllf^ adjcclues comi. before ihcir nouns, jirc- 
posilioml phnscs alter tlicni ad\erl)s before tlie adjcctnes tint 
llicj inodifj and after intransilno \orI)s , prepositions before the 
nouns or pronouns that thc\ go\crn 

In I’rose tins order ma\ be donated from onlj when it is 
desired to las specnl einjihasis on an\ word ov c\])rcssion , and 
this IS eficcted b\ plaiing the word or expression in some irregular 
position in jtlie scntenie Hut Poeti-) often inverts the regular 
order where no emphasis is wanted as — 

\c:Tin r< tun I / // r f) <.; ( f of ) outh {\ erl) befort Sillijtcll 

^^orc i.oulil lie r/" C!i 1 /ws (.OIijlcI before \ erb) 

lie r< si. Till! simebi ibe r iwr//;rv/ /-c (IXoiin before Adjectnc) 

1 iiou sin, r/// j iv/'l)oth <)<. mil /i /r/ (l*ri.i'05inoml jilirssc before 

Noun) 

*1 i^cthi.r r** ihc ps^s llicv i' f Vihcrb befoTL IiursnsitivL \ erb) 

Tb \ il-'vhixl tint ranui r'ru (Noun before I’reposilion) 

610 (4) Fig-urative language in Poetry — It has been 

pointed out (s 501) that all language deals largel) m unplitd 
metaphor, and hence in the most common])! ice Prose there are* 
few sentences that are quite free from met.aiihoi of this kind 
It IS m the more frecjuent einplovment ol full) expnsstd 
Metaphor, and of Simile Peisonitii aoon and the other figures of 
speech that the rliction ot Poetrj diflers from that of ITosc 

] bus in the follov iiig two snn/as from (>r.i}’s E!eg\ we find 
at least eleven instances (italicised) of figures of speech 

I’crli'lis in itii*: ni."I<.clcil spot are hiil 

Some lieart': once /r< ctnai I {\) willi celestial fi 7 ^ (2) 

Hands lint iJie re/ of tnijurt )ni"Iil liavt f mjid (3), 

Or V /,/(,) ti; tcMac) tile /r r;^(5)hre 

But A'ltr / /^< (0) to their eves its ample /7,a (/) 

Bicli V iih the j/n/s (S) of time, did iie er unfold, 

Cbi// (9) ‘ry (10) repre sell tlieir noble rape, 

And fio I lilt p< Dial mnmt { 1 1) of llitir soul 

511 Turning Poetry into Prose — Hence, the student will 
find the following rules useful in turning a passage of Poetr> into 
I^rose 

(1) Before considenng what jnuicnlar changes arc nccessar), 
read over carcfullv the whole passage, so as to make sure that 
)ou thoroughl) understand the meaning 

(2) Underline all words in the jiassagc that are aichaic or 
uncommon, and substitute for them words such as arc met with m 
ordinarj prose ft; 507) As will be seen m the examples giv'cn 
below, the number of words requiring thus toJie altered is seldom 
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large m any given passage of poetry It is a common mistake 
for the student to endeavour to find a prose equivalent for almost 
every word used in the piece of verse, with the result that the 
version altogether misrepresents the sense of the original or 
conveys no sense at all 

(3) Change into the ordinary prose form all uncommon 
grammatical constructions In interrogative, imperative, and 
conditional sentences use the forms of verbs compounded with 
auMliaries in preference to the uncompounded forms, and supply 
omitted parts of speech (§ 508) 

(4) Rearrange the parts of each sentence in the regular 
sjntactical order (§ 509) 

('?) Change figurative language into direct and literal state- 
ment (§ 510) 

When a metaphor is enlarged upon and expressed in detail, it 
should be expanded into its corresponding simile , as in example 
(3) of § 512, IV here ‘Footprints on the sands of time, &c is so 
expanded When the metaphor is confined to a single expression, 
It is sufficient merely to turn it into a statement that is actually 
and literally true It is not, of course, necessary or possible to 
get nd of all tmphed metaphor 

(6) The shorter the prose version is the better, provided that 
the full meaning of the original is represented Never use two 
words w'here one would suffice to express the thought Avoid 
long and inv'olved sentences, and be careful that the version 
when read without the original is an intelligible piece of English, 
■expressed m simple and natural language 

512 Examples of Poetry turned into Prose 

(l) The bird thit soars on highest wing 

Builds on the ground her lowly nest, 

And she that doth most swectlj sing 
Sings in the shade when all things rest 
In lark and nightingale we see 
YTiat honour hath humility ' (_/ Montgomery ) 

Prose Vetston The bird that flies highest in the air, builds 
Iier nest low on the ground, and the bird that sings sw eetest, 
sings in the dark wood, when all things are at rest By the 
example of the lark and the nightingale, W'e pee how great is the 
honour given to humility 

Note — Observe that the compound form rfbM .rw/g- is used in the passage 
of Poetr} , whereas the simple form sings is used m the Prose Version This 
IS an exception to the rule given in § 603 (n), and is due to the fact that the 


* Tbis pn^sa^e and the follow in^ one are taken from questions set in Entrance Examinations 
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metre required two sylhbles, ind the rhyme required the termination mg 
(not mgs) 

(2) No cloud obscures the summer sky , 

The moon in brightness u nlks on high, 

And set in azure erery star 

Shines, a pure gem of hear en afar ' 

Child of the earth, oh lift thy glance 
To jon bright firmament’s expanse , 

The glories of its realm explore. 

And gaze and \r onder and adore 1 
Doth not It speak to every sense 
The marvels of Omnipotence ? 

See’st thou not there th’ Alnnghtj name 
Inscribed m characters of flame ? 

Prose Ve>swn The sky of the summer night is not obscured 
by a single cloud , the moon is careenng overhead m all its 
brightness, and every star shines m the distant sky like a brilliant 
gem in a dark blue setting Lift up your eyes, inhabitant of 
earth, to that bnght expanse of sky , survey all its beauties and 
gaze on them \Mth wonder and adoration Do they not bring 
home to your feelings the \\onderful poi\er of Almighty God? 
Do you not see there signs of His greatness, as though the stars 
XV ere letters of fire by which God’s name is inscribed on the 
heavens ? 

(3) Lives of grevt men nil remind us 

We may make our hi es sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time , 

Footprints which perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s troubled mam, 

Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing may take heart again (^Longfellozu ) 

Prose Verstosi The lives of all great men remind us that we 
too may live noble lives, and, when we die, may leave m this- 
world records of our actions, like footpnnts left on the sand by 
passers-by. 

These records may chance to be noticed by some unfortunate 
fellow-man, whose life is full of trouble, and may give him 
encouragement and hope m the midst of his loneliness and mis- 
fortunes 

NoTC — Observe that the emphasis which is laid on the word our in ‘ our 
lives,’ IS expressed by the insertion of too in the Prose Version 
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(4) In nil my wanderings round this w orld of care, 

In nil my griefs — nnd God has given my share, 

I still hnd hopes, my latest hours to crown. 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down , 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 

Amidst the swains to show my book learned skill. 
Around my fire an e\ ening group to draw. 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw , 

And as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew , 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 

Here to return — and die at home at last {Goldsmith ) 


Ptose Vtrsion In the midst of all the changes of this life, in 
all my cares and sorrow's, of rvhich Providence has given me my 
full share, I never ceased hoping that I should be able to retire 
to this humble village in order to spend the close of my life here 
in peace , and that I might lengthen out the few remaining days 
of my life by resting myself from toil (just as a candle, when 
nearly burnt out, may be kept from wasting by being sheltered 
from the wand) I never ceased hoping (for w e always take a 
pride m our ow n pow ers) to display my superior learning before 
the rustics, and to gather a company of them around my fire and 
tell them of my experiences and the sights that I had seen I 
never ceased hoping, I say, to return here, after my many troubles 
were over, and so at last die at home , just as a hare, pursued 
by huntsmen and hounds, makes the best of its way back to the 
place from which it first started 

(5) The Hmb thy not dooms to bleed to dij , 

Hid he thy reason, would he skip ind phy ? 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flow’ry food. 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood {Pope ) 

Ptose Version If the lamb w'hich is to be killed to-day in 
order to gratify your luxury, were possessed of your human 
reason, do you think he w'ould frisk and gambol as he does now i* 
See how, unconcerned to the last, he crops the springing grass 
and licks the hand at the moment when it is raised to shed his 
blood 


Style 

513 A finished style of composition in any foreign language 
can be acquired only by long and careful practice and bj close 
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•obsemtion of the best models But to ^\^te English m a 
simple, clear, and correct style is -mthm the reach of any Indian 
student of the language \\ho amII exercise ordinary care and 
-endeavour to avoid certain errors to vhich he is specially prone 
The mam qualities of a good style may here be pointed out, 
and a fev hints given as to faults to be avoided, but vithout 
frequent exercise in original composition, a study of such rules 
IS not of much service 

514 Clearness — The most important requisite of any kind 
of wTiting IS that it should conv'ey to the reader nothing more 
and nothing less than vhat the vriter intends it to convey 
Before making any attempt to ex^press his thoughts, the vriter 
should settle definitely in his own mind, vhat his thoughts are 
and vhat the impression is which he wishes to make on the 
reader Clearness of thought goes far towards ensunng clear- 
ness of expression The student should be certain that he 
understands the meaning of ever)' word he uses, and also that it 
exactly ex-presses the thought m his mind In any case of doubt 
a dictionary should be consulted Ambiguous w ords, especially 
pronouns, often cause obscurity For example, m the sentence — 

The gentleman told his careless coachman that he would be the death of 
him, 

— It IS uncertain w hether the gentleman threatened death to the 
coachman or predicted that the coachman w ould cause his (the 
gentleman’s) death 
Again the sentence — 

Our house is not near the school which is a great nuisance 
— may have three different meanings — 

(r) The school is a great nuisance 

(2) Being near the school is a great nuisance 

(3) Not being near the school is a great nuisance 

Similarly the words auj’, b 2 d, not, that, ofity may be so placed 
in a sentence as to be capable of more than one meaning, thus 
causing obscunty, as — 

I expected twelve guests , but ten came, 

— where but may mean 7iot iiio?e than or on the othcj hand 

Each sentence should contain one, and but one proposition — 
that is, It should say but one thing, and say it as briefly and simply 
-as IS consistent with clearness and fulness of statement Each 
sentence should be so framed as to carry on the thought from 
w'hat precedes to what follows A paragraph should be made up 
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of sentences which belong together because of their common 
relation to the central idea of the paragraph , and a new para- 
graph must be begun when a new part of the subject is entered 
upon, and this new paragraph must contain that which comes 
next in order of thought to the paragraph it follows Bisjomtei 
sentences (a common fault with beginners in Composition) are a 
sure sign of confusion and vagueness of thought 

515 Simplicity — To the Indian student of English simpli- 
city of style needs to be specially recommended Owing to the 
fact that English is in most cases taught by schoolmasters w ho 
do not use it in ordinary conversation, and that students have 
not much opportunity of hearing the language spoken, they 
are more familiar with the diction of literature than with the 
simpler idioms used in every'day conversation Oriental litera- 
ture, moreover, is essentially more ornate and elaborate in 
style than European literature , Indian students are, therefore, 
naturally prone to indulge in figurative language, in fine words, 
and in poetical epithets, all of which are opposed to the studied 
moderation and plainness of style which characterise the prose 
of the best modern English authors 

The elements of a simple style consist m using plain words,* easy 
constructions, and brief and pointed metaphors , short sentences, 
as a rule, are to be preferred to long and involved sentences , 
and the syntactical order of words is not to be violated except for 
the purpose of special emphasis 

A simple straightfonvard styde is much easier to acquire than 
one loaded with ornament and dealing largely in figurative 
language The student who tries to vvnte simply and to the 
point is less likely to make mistakes m idiom and m the mean- 
ing of words than one who is always endeavouring to dignify his 
styde by grand epithets and metaphorical phrases 

516 Purity of style consists mainly in the employment of 
such words and constructions as are sanctioned by the best 
modern usage 

The faults against purity of style to which the Indian student 
is more particularly liable are the following — 

(i) Fo?eign Words a7id Phrases are frequently introduced 
when simple English expressions would be sufficient to express the 
writer’s meaning , such as 7ara avis ior rarity, au fait iox frqfiaent, 
sotto voce for in a low tone Certain Latin and other foreign phrases- 
have, it IS true, become established in English, and are constantly 
used by the best writers, and for these it is not easy to find 
any English equivalent such are a fortiori, a priori, (a king) 
de jure and (a king) de facto, (a statement) ex cat/iedrd. 
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(an adjournment) si/ic dit, a si>it. qua nou, a in quoque J^Iany 
Prcnch vords also in\c become naturalised m English, and 
ire no longer to be objected to as foreign nords (§ 27) But as 
fe^\ Indian students ha\c anj l)ut the most superficial icquaint- 
incc A\itb the cLissical or the continental languages of Europe, 
the introduction of nords ind phrases from these sources seems 
affected and out of place m their English compositions, and 
should, tliercfore, be as far is possible avoided 

( 2 ) Qnpfafions A quotation of 1 well known line or phrase 
mi\ occasiomll) be introduced witli telling effect But the 
students should bcwiro of the habit of bringing into his com- 
positions incknejed quotations (such as ‘there’s the rub,’ ‘the 
least of reasoixind the flow of soul ) and “little chips of poetic 
cvpresbions ’ (such as ‘festive board’ for ‘dinner table,’ ‘the 
cup that cheers, but not incbnatcs ’ for ‘ tea ’) as substitutes for 
common words 

V good general rule for a joung writer to adopt is to avoid 
quotations, except from authors with whose works he is thoroughly 
acquainted Ihis will limit the number of quotations introduced, 
and will ensure a right understanding, and therefore an appro- 
priate use of an) line or phrase quoted to illustrate the meaning 
of a sentence 

( 3 ) Sian^ 1 lie use of slang and of purel) colloquial expres- 
sions which should be used, if at all, onl) in familiar conversa- 
tion IS a not uncommon fault Such phrases as ‘ io ^0 On whole 
/all,'',’ ‘he madi himselj sea /a,' ‘he was awfully unsuccessful,’ 
‘the king was a e^ood (ha/>,' have no nght to a jilace m any 
serious composition In addition to their incongruity, the) are 
seldom thorougiil) understood by the student, and thus arc often 
ludicrously misused 

617. Latinised and Teutonic Styles — The taste of the 
best English writers of the present da) is in favour of the employ- 
ment of pure Teutonic words, where jiossiiilc, in preference to 
words of Romance origin Indian students, from tlie fact 'of 
their having but few opportunities of hearing or using simple 
conversational English, are apt to employ Romance words where 
shorter and plainer words of Teutonic origin would not onl) be 
more idiomatic and more vigorous, but would actually better 
represent the meaning they wish to convey Such expressions as 
pa7iaheof (dinner) for have {dmnor), avocation for calling, hanspire 
lor happen, fcniarh iox see, muittal ior camvion, c\pc) lenct for fcel^ 
period for (point of) time, consaons for aivaie, sinit/at for ihc 
same, vciacity for iriifh, ultimate to for tell, icquire for need, arc 
often thus inaccurately used 

iriVTS a 
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518 Again, here the Romance denvative conveys the mean- 
ing intended, and so is not inaccurately used, its Teutonic equi- 
valent IS often preferable on the score of simplicity' and directness 
The following list contains examples of pairs of synonymous 


words, of which the Teutonic 
-chosen rather than its Romance 

denvatn e should 
equivalent 

generally be 

Romance 

Teutonic 

Romance 

Teutonic 

Individinl 

man 

Inform 

tell 

Purchase 

huj 

Injure 

hurt 

Species 

kind 

Fair sex 

w omen 

Apex 

top 

Expire 

die 

Assist 

help 

Persjiicuity 

clearness 

Commence 

begin 

Considerably 

much 

Enquire 

ask 

Prohibit 

forbid 


519 It has been seen m the last chapter hov large a number 
of idiomatic phrases contain jirepositions as a nile, uords iiliich 
are thus idiomatically compounded vith prepositions are of 
Teutonic origin From the difficulty of distinguishing betveen 
the different shades of meaning uhich belong to a iiord vhen 
used vith different prepositions, learners of English are apt to 
use a single Romance uord where an English word wath its 
appropriate preposition would be more idiomatic and more suit 
able to a simple style This is especially the case with \erbs 
It is a good exercise for the student to take a list of English 
Verbs with their appropriate prepositions and substitute for them 
Romance Verbs, and vice vetsa The following list contains 
some of the commoner English Verbs w Inch take different mean 
mgs when compounded with different prepositions, along wath 
their Romance equivalents 


Teutonic 

Romance 

Teutonic 

Romance 

Ask for 

request 

Cast off 

discard 

Bear out 

corroborate 

,, out 

eject 

,, with 

tolerate 

Clear up 

explain 

Beg of 

entreat 

Come about 

occur 

Blow up 

explode 

,, after 

succeed 

Break douai 

fail(inexam ,&.c ) 

,, at 

attain 

up 

disperse 

>. hy 

acquire 

Bring forth 

produce 

,, doivn 

descend 

» to 

resuscitate 

,, in 

enter 

» on 

cause 

,, off 

emerge 

.. up 

educate 

,, on 

ad\ance 

„ out 

publish 

round 

a 

Call for 

demand , require 

„ to 

j- recox er 

j, forth 

evoke 

,, upon 

encounter 

j. up 

recollect 

Cry down 

depreciate 

,, upon 

visit 

>> up 

extol 

Carry through 

accomplish 

„ out 

exclaim 



Teuiomc 

-Cut down 
Dash off 
Deal out 
Do up 
,, awa} wi 
Draw back 
,, m 
j) near 
» on 
,, out 
). up 
Drue out 
Dwell in 
Egg on 
Eke out 
Fall awa} 

,, back 
>, off 
31 out 
35 upon 
Fill up 
Find out 
Get at 
3 3 down 
3 , off, awa) 
33 up 
Gue in 
53 o\er 
3 3 up 
Go after 

3 3 a'va) 

33 back 
33 between 
3 3 be)ond 
33 on 
3 , wath 
Hand down 
33 o\er 
Hold in 
33 on 
33 out 
33 up 
Keep back 
3 3 brom 
33 off 

33 up 

Knock up 
Laugh at 
Lay down 
out 
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39 

3, up 

Lea\ e off 
^ 83 out 
Let off 


Romance 
dimmish 
despatch 
distnbute 
repair , fatigue 
Ih abolish 
recede 
retract 

I approach 

extract , prolong 
arrange 
expel 
inhabit 
instigate 
supplement 
ic\ olt 
retreat 
decline 

quarrel, excntuate 
assail 
complete 
discover 
attain 
descend 
escape 
stud) 
submit 


I abandon 


pursue 
depart 
return 
intervene 
exceed 
proceed 
accompan) 
transmit 
dclu er 
restrain 
continue 
endure 
elev ate 
reserve 
refrain 
repel 
maintain 
fa igue, awake 
dende 
resign 
expend 
deposit 
desist 
omit 

release , discharge 


Tedtomc 
Let out 
Lie down 
Lift up 
Light up 
33 upon 
Look dovvTi on 
33 for 
33 into 
33 over 


33 up to 
Make aw ay with 
3 3 for 
33 out 
33 over 
33 up 
^feet with 
Itlelt awa) 

Ooze out 
Pick out 
Put off 
33 out 

33 up with 
See about, to 
Send away 

33 on- 
set about 
33 apart 
33 aside 
33 dow n 
33 off, out 
33 off 
33 on 

33 up 

3 3 upon 
Show up 
Shut out 
33 up 
Stand by 

33 out 

/ Stir up 
Strike in 
Take away 

33 
33 

Talk over 
Think over 
S3 of 
Throw up 
Turn out 
Wait on 
Ward off 




in 

off 

up 


RoxtANCE 
divailgc 
recline 
exalt 

illuminate 
discover 
despise 
expect 
inspect 

examine (papers 
<xc } 
respect 
despatch 
approach 
discover 
transfer 
compensate 
encounter 
dissolve 
transpire 
select 
postpone 

extinguish , dis 
concert 
tolerate 
investigate 
dismiss 
despatch 
commence 
reserv c 
disregard 
record 
dep-Tt 
embellish 
incite 
erect 
assail 
expose 
exclude 
confine 
support 
resist 
excite 
interpose 
remove 
deceive 
ridicule 
occupy , arrest 
discuss , persuade 
consider 

recollect, intend 
resign 

expel , result 

attend 

defend 
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Teutonic Romance 


Teutonic Romance 


Watch over protect 

Wear out exhaust 


Wish for desire 

Work out elaborate 


Note — The Teutonic verb with preposition is not, of course, the equivalent 
for (z// the senses in which the corresponding Romance verb may be used, 
nor does the Romance verb comprehend all the meanings of the English 
phrase Thus m the sentence ‘ He 1 nocked at the door and as! cd for the 
owner of the house,’ we cannot substitute requested for as! cd for 


Essat-writing 


520 Essays may be divided into three kinds — the Descriptive, 
the Narrative, and the Reflective — according as they consist of a 
descnption of some place or thing, a narrative of some event, or 
reflections upon some subject, which is generally of an abstract 
nature Very often description and narration are combined in 
the same essay, and both may be used to illustrate or support 
opinions that are put forward in a reflective essay 

521 Before beginning to wTite an essay of any kind, the 
student should think carefully over the subject proposed, so as to 
be able to arrange what he has to say according to some definite 
plan He should then wTite down the mam heads into which the 
subject naturally divides itself, so that, as various ideas about it 
occur to the mind, they may be arranged each under its proper 
head An outline thus drawn up is a necessary preliminary to 
ensure a logical and connected treatment of a subject, and to 
avoid needless repetitions or the confused mingling of different 
views The mam divisions of the subject and the general facts 
appropnate to each having thus been Written down, illustrations 
should next be collected , these may _be noted down m bnef, 
to be enlarged and made complete w hen they are reached in the 
course of writing out the essay 

t 

522 Descriptive Essay — An example will best show how 
an outline should be draw n up 

Subject — “ Describe the town or village in w'hich your school 
IS situated ” 

outline 

(1) Name of town or village meaning of the name and reason of its 

being given 

(2) Situation 

(a) In what Province and District 

(jf) Distance from capital 

(D On the bank of what river or on what line of railwaj 

(3) Natural features of the neighbourhood climate, soil, scenerj 

(4) Dimensions area covered, length and direction of main streets r 

population 
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■(5) Special characteristics 

(a) Of buildings temples, schools, courts, badges, &c 
Watersupply, drainage, &.c 
(b') Of inhabitants race, religion, caste 
(^r) Chief trade 

(6) History important events that have happened in the neighbour- 

hood 

523 The following is an example of an outline filled in, the 
facts and illustrations being arranged under their proper heads 
Having sketched such a picture m all its details, the student 
should not find much difficulty m wntmg a clear and connected 
account of the subject 

Subject — “ The Elephant ” 

OUTLINE FILLED IN 

(i) Family — 

iMammal elephant largest quadruped • 

fa) Order — 

^ Proboscidea two existing varieties— African and Indian African 
^ the talleij with larger tusks and ears 

■(3) Physical qualities — 

Jlassive size , greatest height, nearly 1 1 feet , trunk flexible , feet 
nearly circular , tread almost noiseless , can fill trunk with 
water from stomach Strongest animal known to man , uses 
Its weight to push down obstacles , can easily carry 7 or 8 men 

■(4) Wliei e found — 

In all parts of Central Africa , abundant in Ceylon, and in forests 
skirting Himalayas, Garo Hills, Burmah 

-{5) Habits — 

(a) When wild herds of from 30 to 100 led by tusker , feeds on 
bark and leaves of trees and edible roots , destroys crops 
(Ji) MTien tame fed on leaves and grain , ridden by mahout, 
astride on neck , guided by iron goad , taken to river to 
bathe Very docile, is tamed in a few weeks , fond of 
those who treat it well , sometimes revengeful , old tale of 
tailor Avho pricked elephant’s trunk 

f 6) How captured — 

By noosing, or by driving into klieddahs or enclosures , killing ele 
phants in India forbidden by law 

(7) Usefulness to man — 

(a) In ancient times used in war by Carthaginians and Moguls , 
earned turrets filled With soldiers 
(fi) In modern times for war purposes— drags guns, carries tents, 
stores, iS.c , in peace — useful for crossing swampy ground 
or forests, for shooting tigers, &c , from howdah, and for 
state processions 
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524 Description and Narration combined — ^This is the 
kind of essay -which the student is oftenest required to write in an 
examination Below is given an example of an outhne filled in 
and of an essay of the length usually required in the Entrance 
Examination 

Subject — “ Give a brief account of any journey you ever 
made " 

OUTLIND FILLED IN 

(1) Date and Object — 

Two jears ago , to see brother ill m Calcutta 

( 2) Mt-thod of travelling — 

Kishnaghur to Hanskhally and thence to Buggoolah bj ticca gharry , 
Buggoolah to Calcutta by rail 

(3) Events by the loay — 

Country seen from the high road , tram not crowded , branch 
line to Jessore , Hooghly College seen from Njehatty , Bar- 
rackpore Station 

(4) Arrival — 

Father at Station , crowded streets contrasted with quiet of 
country, home , brother better 

525 Tbe Essay 

Two years ago, while staying with my father in law at Kishnaghur, I 
recened one morning a letter from home, telling me to loa\ e at once for 
Calcutta, as my elder brother had suddenly been taken ill Though grieved 
at the sad news, I wasted no time in useless regret, but hastily putting my 
things together, bade goodbye to my kind entertainers A gharry was quickly 
called to the door, and wathm half an hour of getting the letter, I was 
driving rapidly through the narrow bazar of the little town of Kishnaghur on 
my way to the high road leading to the railway 

The distance from Ivishnaghur to the Buggoolah Radw ay station is about 
12 miles, and the drwe, when once the narrow and winding bazar is past, is 
ordinarily pleasant enough The road is kept in good order, and is so raised 
that a good view may be gamed of the neighbouring country with its villages 
surrounded by trees and the wide expanse of rice fields, stretching as far as 
eye can reach At Hanskhally, about three miles from the railway, travellers 
have to cross a stream in a ferry boat, and a change of carriages is necessary, 
which IS often a cause of delay However, I luckily found a gharry disen 
gaged, and reached the station in plenty of time to get my ticket without 
being hurried In a few minutes the train steamed up to the platform, and 
I was glad to see that it vvas not crowded , I was thus able to secure a com 
fortable seat next the window 

There is not, at the best of times, much of interest to be seen from a rail 
way carnage between Buggoolah and Calcutta I only remember noticing 
at Chogdah that the branch line to Jessore must be open, for a train with its 
engine vvas drawn up on a siding ready to start At Nyehatty I just caught 
a glimpse of the top of the Hooghly College, standing on the opposite bank 
of the river at Chinsurah At Barrackpore tickets were collected, as the tram 
does not stop between that place and Calcutta The remaining 14 miles 
were soon finished, and on reaching Sealdah I saw my father standing on the- 
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phtform He quicLly relie\ed my mMCty by the news that my brother w'ls 
much better The crowded streets of Calcutta were a great contrast to the 
quiet roads of the countrj tramcars, carts, carriages, crossing and recrossing 
one another, made our progress \er) slow at first, but our coachman cleverly 
threaded his way in and out of the cnish In ten minutes we were at home, 
where to ni) joy I found m> brother bn a fair way towards recovery 

The above essay would occupy about 40 lines of manuscript m 
the candidate’s examination answer-book, and no essay in an 
Entrance Examination need, as 1 rule, be longer than this The 
journey has purposely been represented as hax ing been unevent- 
ful, in Older to show that an ordinary journey, devoid of striking 
incidents, may supply matter enough for a composition of the 
requisite length, and be sufficient to prove the candidate’s ability 
to write a piece of idiomatic English 

520 Narrative Essay — ^The subject may be some event 
that has happened in tlie waiter’s owm ex])enencE, or that is a 
matter of historical interest The order in which the incidents are 
narrated should correspond to the order in which they actually 
took place Ihus a general plan may be diawai up as follows — 

OUTLINE 

(1) AVhnt caused or led up to the event 

(2) The incidents , with special mention of all that is distinctive or 

chanctenstic of the special event treated of 

(3) The result 

{4) Reflections moral lessons to be learnt 

Under this head will come the Biographical Essay, in which 
an account is given of the life and character of some eminent 
person — 

OUTLINE 

(1) Date and place of birth , father’s name and position , names of any 

distinguished ancestors 

(2) Education any signs of future greatness show n in early life 

(3) Career 

(,4) Death 

(5) Estimate of character , influence on mankind , reflections 

To narrative writing belong also accounts of the rise and pro- 
gress of some art, manufacture, or institution 

527 Reflective Essay — The subjects for a reflective essay 
are, as a rule, of an abstract or general character , such as ‘ Friend- 
ship,’ ‘ Kindness to Animals,’ ‘ Caste,’ ‘ Female Education,’ or, 
proverbial truths or precepts, such as ‘Knowledge is power,’ 
‘Always make the best of things ’ 

It is often well to head the essay w'lth a clear definition of the 
subject , and in making such a definition, a know'ledge of deri- 
vation IS generally of great help The opinions expressed by the 
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writer must be supported by arguments and illustrations, and any 
objections that might be made to the vle^\ taken m the essay 
should be stated and answered The essay should end with a 
summing up of the arguments on both sides, and with the con- 
clusions and reflections that may result from the views expressed 
The following is an example of a filled-in Outline 

Subject — “The Introduction of Gymnastics into Indian Schools ” 

OUTLINE lILLED IN 

(1) Definition of Gjmnastics 

Derivation of the word (Gk gtimuos, naked) 

How practised by ancient Greeks 
How practised by modern nations 

(2) Uses of Gymnastics 

(a) General — Promote circulation, aid digestion, give physical 
strength and endurance , and hence health, 
hardihood, self reliance 

(h) Particular — Indian students are \v eakly in body, and often 
absent from school through illness, they have 
few manly games 

(3) Objections to Gy mnastics 

(a) General —Accidents occur Waste of tim'e and energy 
Unbecoming to any but little boys 
(h) Particular — Indian climate unsuited to violent exercise, and 
character of Indian people averse to it Few 
schools hav e the requisite apparatus 

(4) Objections answered 

(5) Summirrg up of arguments Conclusions armed at Reflections 

It will be seen that when this scheme has been thought out 
and written down, which should take about ten minutes, the 
essay is w'ell-nigh wntten For the thoughts have only to be 
put down m connected sentences, and a fev\ illustrations thrown 
in by the way, and the whole is complete 

528 Fxlled-in Outlines for Reflective Essays 

I On Good Htnnoiir 

(1) Define good humour 

Old idea of effect of humours, &c , of the body on the mind , 
cf mdaucholy, Itght hearted Mirth is transitory , good humour 
lasting 

(2) Its advantages — 

(a) Upon ourselves ‘ makes the least of misfortunes ’ 

(3) Upon others ‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath ’ 

{3) Can we acquire it, or is it nnate ? 

How vve can improve in it by watchfulness 
111 temper grows quickly into a settled habit 

(4) Liable to degenerate into over eagerness to please , and hence, 
w eakness of character 
CS) Conclusion 
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II Of! Railways in India 

(1) First di>;co\er) of slcnm power , Stephenson 

(2) Improvements on eirl) inventions 

(3) Present state contrast between travelling novv'id'ijs bj rail and 40 

V ears ago b) bullock cart or budgerovv ' 

(4) Advinligts— 

(<r) To trade prevention of famines 

{h) To the peace of the country 

(c) To travellers movement of troops for war 

(5) Disadvantages — 

(r) Accidents 

(/) Interferes with rights of propertj and with drainage of the 
country 

(r) Di'Conifort hurrj, dust, heat 

{6) Conclusion raih\a)3 and telegraphs maj be said to have almost 
annihilated time and space General reflections ^ 

III On Pnncluahiy 

(1) Define* derive formcrlj meant 'cvactncsa m little points, punc- 

tiliousness' , now applied onlj to time 

(2) Advantages — 

(c) Marks a careful, conscientious mind 
(f/) Hence, inspires trust 
(<■) Saves time 

((/) Is a mark of courtesj ‘ runclualit} is the politeness of 
kings ’ 

(3) No reason wh) it should degenerate into frnitu/ tss or over exactness 

about trifles 

•(4) General remarks on the importance of being in good time illustr.a 
tions, reflections 

IV On a Famine in Bengal 

(1) Principal food crop is rice 

Hence failure of rice crop means famine 

(2) Causes of failure of rice crop 
Signs of approaching famine 

(3) Description of aspect of countr) during a famine Cf Orissa in 1S66 

(4) How a famine is to be encountered — 

(d) Storing gram 

V) Hclief worl s for the able bodied 

(f) Charitable rvhef 

(if) Government subsidies 

(e) Pnv ate subscriptions 

f5) Can famine be provided against once for all ? 

Government irrigation worl s and railwajs 

(6) General reflections Usefulness of famines m calling forth kindly 

feeling 

V On the Art of Printing 

(1) When and where invented 

(2) Former state, and metliods of publication 

(3) Advantages — 

(a) Cheapness (r/) Compactness 

Quickness (e) Accuracy 

(r) Clearness /■) Permanence 
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(4) Different kinds of printing 

IBooks, newspipers, magazines, circulars, tickets, &c 
Various kinds of type lithography, {x.c 

(5) Effects of printing on spread of knowledge 

529 Miscellaneous Subjects for Essays 

The follo^Mng subjects for essays of various kinds may be 
sketched in outline after one or other of the above models, and 
then expanded into connected compositions 

(1) A journey by boat on an Indian n\er 

(2) The Postal Sjstem ^ 

(3) INIaking the best of things'^ 

(4) The Diirga Puja festival 

(5) Obedience to parents •>/ 

(6) An Indian Jungle 

(7) The Seasons in India 

(8) A Taste for Reading n/" 

(g) “"Wliere there is a ^\ill, there is a %\ay ” 

(10) The Manufacture of Silk 

(11) The influence of good example 

(12) The effect of climate on character 

(13) The reign of Akbar 

(14) The games of Indian schoolboys c, • 

(15) Kindness to Animals>v/' 

(16) A Hindu Marriage 

(17) A Summer Night'^ 

(18) An Indian Temple or Church 

(19) Music and singing, Indian and English 

(20) Rice Its planting, growth, and preparation as a food 

(21) Caste 

(22) The Cocoanut 

(23) Theatres , 

(24) Charity >v/ 

(25) AC} clone y 

(26) Traxelling , its effect in enlarging the mind 

(27) The different races inhabiting India 

(28) Dress, European and Asiatic, contrasted 

(29) Funeral rites of Christians, or of Hindus, or of ]\Iahomedans 

(30) Newspapers 

(31) Theliger 

(32) Indian Fruits and Flovi ers 

(33) Keshub Chunder Sen , his life and work 

(34) Dwelling houses in India, Native and European 
. (35) The Bazar of an Indian Village 

(36) Holida}S and how to spend them 

(37) Politeness 

(38) An Eclipse 

(39) The use of Drawing and Surve}ing 

(40) The Telephone 

(41) Female Education in India 

(42) Calcutta University Examinations 

(43) An Earthquake 

44) International Exhibitions v/ 

(45) The Indian Crow 
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Letter-weiting 

530 Every language has a special method of its owm as 
regards forms of date and of addiess at the beginning of a letter 
and forms of subscription at the end of a letter These forms 
generally present a good deal of difficulty to a learner, since the 
forms used in his own language give him little guidance in 
dealing with another , and since from their conspicuous position 
they readily catch the eye of the reader, special care is required 
in their use 

531 Forms of Date and of Address — In ordinary corres- 
pondence in English, the name of the place v\here the letter is 
ivntten should be put near the top of the first page on the right 
hand side Under it should be vvntten the date, in the form 
26t/i May, 1885, or May 261/2, 1885 , or the ordinal sign (i/i) 
may be omitted and the date written 26 May, 1885 ^ 

The Mords Dated and the before this form as. Dated t/ie 26th 
May, should not be used except in strictly official correspond- 
ence , they need seldom or nev'er therefore be inserted before 
the date in letters written by students 

The formula of address should be written somewhat lower 
down the page and on the left hand side 

The form of the address depends upon the amount of intimacy 
or the degree of relationship existing between the writer and 
the person written to The usual forms in the case of persons 
not relatives of the writer are Sir, Dear Sir, My dear Sir, 
Dear Mr Jones, My dear Mr Jones The first of these. Sir, is 
the most distant and formal mode of address , it is a compre- 
hensive form, and may with propriety be used to the higher 
officials (unless titled) as well as to a shopkeeper Thus in a 
letter to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to a Judge of the " 
t High Court, to the Director of Public Instruction, Sir is the 
proper fonn The forms Honoured Sir, Respected Sir, though 
often used by Natives of India in writing to official supenors, are 
contrary to modem English usage There are no special 
terms of honour in English corresponding to the Bengali 
or Any marked honour or respect w hich it is desirable 

to show should be expressed by the general tone and style of 
the body of the letter and not by high sounding titles or epithets 
in the address 

I The forms Dear Mr Jones or My dear Mr Jones imply a 
certain amount of intimacy When the person addressed is a 


A *liort form wlijch mny be used in business letters on?!* is 2G/o/85, ibo .5/ standing for Mny 
■wbicliisihcOtliinontbintlicjcnr / > li b 
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familiar acquaintance or friend of the writer, the Mr is generally 
dropped, and Dear Jones, or My dear Jones, are the forms used 
This latter is the usual form m demi-official correspondence 
Sirs, or Gentlemen, or Dear Stis are the forms used in addressing 
mercantile firms, but not Deal Getitkinen, or Dear Messrs Biown 
and Co 

In formal letters to clergymen, instead of Sir, Dear Sir, it is 
proper to u rite Rev Sii , Rev and deal Sir, the Rev being a 
contraction of Revet end But m informal letters My dear 
Mt Jones is correct, even if Mr Jones is a clergyman 

In letters to officers (above the rank of Lieutenant) m the 
army, to Doctors of medicine, law, &c , and to Professors m 
a University, the appropriate title should be substituted for 
Mr as. Dear Colonel Smith, Deat Dr Broion, Dear Professor 
, T^’ndall In more familiar letters the surname may be omitted, 
as My dear Majot , Afy dear Doctor, Afy dear Professor But m 
all these cases, unless considerable familiarity exists. Sir or 
Dear Sir or Afy deai Sit is used 

The correct punctuation after the address is a comma, as Sir, 
Aly deat Afr Smith, and not, as is sometimes vTitten, a note of 
admiration, as Sit >, or of interrogation, as Aly deat Aft Smith ? 

The initial form of address may be repeated before the sub- 
scription , but care should be taken not to use a different form 
in the subscription from that used m the address , it is incorrect 
to begin a letter v ith Deat Sit , and end it with 1 1 emain. Sir 
In ordinary letters when the person addressed is not on 
familiar terms nith the writer, it is customary to ivrite the 
addressee’s name just below the writer’s signature, but on the 
left hand side of the page In official letters the addressee’s 
name is generally w ntten at the top of the first page * 

In Short and informal notes, especially such as are wTitten to 
some one residing m the neighbourhood of the waater, the date 
and the name of the waiter’s own place of residence are put at 
the end of the letter underneath and to the left of the signature 
This IS almost always done in letters which give or answ'er 


^ In officinl letters from tlio licad of an office tlie name and dcMgnation of tlie sender is 
written nt tlie head of the first mge followed by the ofilcml designation, if any, of tlie addressee 
or bj Ins name if lie xs a non ofiida), as — 

(1) From 

II WiLWASrs, Lsq , 

Magistrate and Collector 
lo 

riic Joint Magistrate 

(2) From 

A U ‘'MiTH Csq , 

^ecrct•t^y lo the Board of BeNenuo 
lo 


Messrs Brown, I olson & Co 
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invitations, and in such letters the day of the week is often 
named (as Ftiday) in place of the date of the month, while 
the year is omitted 

532 Forms of Subscription — The mode of ending a 
letter is as important as the mode of beginning it The strictly 
official form of subscription is 

I hive the honour’ to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient sen'ant. 

Ram Mohan Rov 

This form should be used m all business letters UTitten to 
officers in their official capacity, as in letters to a Magistrate 
applying for an appointment, or to the Head of a College asking 
for admission Another official subscription less formal than the 
above is 

I am. 

Sir, 

Yours most obedientlj, 

Ram Mohan Roi 

This form may be fitly used m such letters as those from a 
student to his teacher, asking for leave of absence 

The forms of subscription used m ordinary correspondence are 
You}s fatthfull}, Yours truly, Yours sincetefy, vhich may be varied 
by the insertion of the adverbs very, most, ever, as Yoiirs very 
faithfully. Yours most truly. Yours ever sincerely, or by changing 
the order of the vords, as Very faithfully you? s, Evet most since? ely 
yours 

Yours faithfully is the form expressing the least amount of 
familianty, and may be used to a perfect stranger, it is em- 
ployed in ordinary business letters, vhere it is often contracted 
into Yrs f’fly 

Yours sincerely is the form generally used between acquaint- 
ances and fnends It is also the form usual in demi-official 
correspondence Yours very since? ely implies a considerable degree 
of fnendship Yours respectfully is seldom used except by 
servants imting to their masters or by tradesmen imting to their 
customers 

It is optional v hether the verb before the form of subscription 
(except the strictly official one) should be expressed or under- 
stood Thus we may have Yours truly. Yours most obediential, 
or I remain (or / ani). Yours truly, or Believe me to be Yours 
truly 


* Tills word is generally misspelt /lonor in India in all official communications, Tihereosin 
despatches from England it la corrcctlj srclt honour 
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In letters between friends, some expression of good-will is ofteh 
used to introduce gracefully the form of subscription, as kmd 
regatds, lam, tf=c , Hoping soon to heat from you, 1 7 ematn, dro 
In letters to very dear friends, the usual subscription is 
Vonis affectionately, or, more simply, Yours evei, Yours always 
In letters to relatives, the relationship is generally expressed, as. 
Your loving hotliei. Your ajfectionaie son 
533 Forms of Direction — ^The usual form employed in di- 
recting an envelope to Englishmen is the initial letter (or letters) of 
the addressee’s Chnstian name (or names), follow ed by the surname 
vith the title Esq (short for Esquire) added as, A W 
Smith, Esq The term Esq is now very generally applied, being 
used to all except menial servants or retail traders , for the latter 
the proper form of direction is Mr followed by the surname, as 
Ml Smith Messis (for F Messieurs) is the usual form of 
direction to firms, as, Messis Thackci, Spinh Co, Messrs 
Smith and Sons Care should be taken to avoid the common error 
ofviriting Mtssis Thacker Spinks Company, as if all three were 
proper names belonging to one person 

In letters directed to clerg)’men, the title Rev or The Rev is 
used before the initials of the Chnstian name followed by the 
surname as. The Rev T S Jones If the initials are not known, 
we may wTite The Rev Mr Jones, but not The Rev Jones 

There are certain other professional titles, which should always 
be expressed in the direction — The Hon , The Hoilble, or The 
Honourable, applied to members of Council or to Judges of the 
High Court , General, Colonel, Major, Captain, to military officers, 
Dr , to Doctors of medicine, law, &c 

The capital letters B A , M A , M D , C SI, &c , represent- 
ing University Degrees^ or titles of honour, should be placed 
after the name, or, if Esq be used, after Esq as, The Hon W 
Jones, C S I, The Rev F Wilson, M A , C R J4<7iite, Esq , B A , 

L W Robinson, Esq , M D AVhen the addressee is living at the ( 
house of a third person, the letters ejo, short for care oj, may be 
written before the name of the host as 

Babu Harilal Saha, 
c\o Babu Asutosh Sarkai 

The name of the post town should be written laige and m a 
line by itself near the lower right hand edge of the envelope 
The w’ord at should never be introduced before the name of the 
town m directions 


' It IS not tbe custom fimong L.ngliBhmen to add tiio letters 2? etc, rerrcficntinff 

XJnlversity Dcjnrcc'* nnless tbe letter be of a very formal character The letters 2dT> should 
not boused along ^\ith tho tulo />r 
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634 Common Errors in Lettei’-writing 

(1) The ex-pression and obltgt \% ofcen ungrammatically used 
as an ending to letters containing request It is not incorrect 
to attach it to the m ords expressing tlie request as, ‘ Please 
grant me Icaie and oblige Your obedient pupil,’ &c , but it is 
a blunder in Grammar to atUach oblige in the imperative or the 
infinitne mood b) the conjunction and to a \erb vhich is not 
in either of these moods as, ‘ I shall be thankful for any assist- 
ance and oblige Yours obediently,’ &.c 

(2) Yours IS sometimes ungrammatically used for Yoia in the 
subscrijition as, Yours obedient pupil J he mistake probably 
arises from a confusion of the U\o forms, Yoiiis obediently and 
Your obedient pupil i\hcn, therefore, the noun is expressed your 
must be used Obsene also that the correct spelling I'^youis 
ViiY. yours 190, Notf) 

(3) T\\ 0 difierent titles, such as JlPi (or The lion ) along n ith 
Tsi ^ , should not be used together ‘ 

(4) IVhen Deal , Jlly dear are used, Ds^ , Hon should 
not be added, nor the capital letters denoting degrees, <kc Thus 
wc vm\.Q Dear Air Jones, but laol Dear Jones, Esq, nor Dear 
Mon Jones, C S I 

(5) Care should be taken to aroid inappropriate fonns of 
subscription, such as, Youis affectionately \m. business letter, or 
Your humble sci-vant in a letter to a friend 

635 Pobte Forms of Command and Bequest — Mistakes 
are often made by Native students of English from the difficulty 
of distinguishing betveen polite forms of speech which inxolvc a 
? and others that differ but slightly bom them, but which 
reallj imply a command 

Thus the phrase I will thank you to send (often wrongly 
avritten ‘ I shall thank you to send ’) is improiierlj used in making 
a request, since it really imjjlies a command, and is frequently 
emplojcd to express anger or indignation, as in ‘I will thank 
you to mind your own business ’ 

536 Polite Forms of Command 

(1) IIa\ethe goodness to send or Be good enough to send or Oblige 
me by sending 

(2) Please send or Isandly send 

Ihe forms in (2) are less peremptory' than those in (i) 
An authoritative command is implied in the expressions You will 
be good enough to send, I will thank you to seiid , while I shall be 


I Bui Tve write— 27(C Z/on J/r Jvtlicc Smxlli, The Iltphi JJonovi able Sii li Cross, The lion 
<ind Lev, B Jones 
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education he has received, the examinations he has passed, the 
appointments he has held, together with any special qualifica- 
tions he may have for the post Other personal details regard- 
ing the applicant’s poverty or the large family dependent on 
him, and appeals to the benevplence of the person addressed, are 
out of place except in begging letters, and have no weight in 
determining the bestowal of an appointment, especially if the 
post IS one in the public 'service The candidate’s testimonials 
should accompany his application, and if not sent in the original, 
should be marked in each case ‘Tiue Copy ’ 

The habit of underlining every word meant to be emphatic 
should be avoided , it is generally possible to construct a 
sentence in such a form as to indicate by the position of a w'ord 
any stress that is to be laid upon it 

The frequent use of parentheses generally causes obscunty 
Abbreviations or contractions, such as Yrs for Yours, imply haste 
or negligence, and are, therefore, inadmissible except m business 
letters to or from tradesmen , but in familiar letters, conversa- 
tional contractions, such as I’m, TU, don’t, caii’t, won’t (p 78, 
foot-note i) are permissible 

Postscripts seem to indicate thoughtlessness in the writer, 
and should be avoided in formal correspondence 

The great point in ordinary letter-wTiting is for the writer to 
understand exactly the meaning he mshes to convey, and to 
endeavour to express that meaning in the most simple and 
natural language at his command 

SAMPLE LETTERS 

A few sample letters are here given, showing the forms of 
address, &c, and the kind of phraseology suitable in each in- 
stance 

540 To a Business Firm 


Chandra, Midnapoie , 

sist May, r88p 

To 

Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co 


Gentlemen (or Sirs), 

I shall be obliged if you wll send me the books named in the 
accompanying list I have sent a money order which will cover the price of 
the books and the postage 

Yours faithfully, 

' ‘ Ram Sunker Sen. 


Direction on the Envelope 

Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co , 

Fubbshers, dr’r*, 
Calactta 
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541 To the Principal of a College 


Letter i — 

1^6, WJlcshy Sti ect, Calcutta , 

Sir, May, i88y 

I hive the honour to request thit you wjll nclmit me to the First 
Year Class from the commencement of next session 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Umes Chandra Ghosh 

Direction on the Envelope 
To 

The Principal, 

Pfestdency College, 

Calcutta 

Letter ii — 


Sir, 

I am suffering from a severe attack of fever which renders me quite 
-unable to attend College I beg, therefore, that you wall kindly grant me leave 
of absence for a week 

Yours obediently, 

A Chaudhury, 

4th Apnl, i 88 y snd Kiz; Class 

Direction on the Envelope 
To 

A W -Smith, Esq , M A , 

Ptincipal, 

Patna College 

542 To 'the Magistrate of a District 

jy, Machooa Bazas , Hoogldy , 

1st Jsme, i 8 Ss 

Sir, 

Hearing that the post of Fourth Clerk in >our office is vacant, I bei 
respectfully to offer myself as a candidate for the situation 

I was educated at the Hooghly Collegiate School and College I passe( 
the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Universitj in the Second Divisioi 
m 1882, and the First Arts Examination in the Third Divasion in 18S4 
I have been employed for some months as an apprentice in the office of th 
Road Cess Engineer at Hooghly, and have thus gained some experience 11 
office work 

I enclose copies of testimonials as to my character and attainments 
I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

' Your most obedient sen ant, 

R,\khal<Das Mookerjee 

Direction on the Envelope 
To 

The Magistrate and Collector, 

Burdwan 
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643 To a Fellow-student 

M-i DFAR ASHUTOSn, 

CollcgL closes, I hcAr, on Tncsclij, the 4th lnsl^nt Please lei me 
hno\s if sou intend to lease Calcutta on the (irst clay of the sacation If so, 
ssc might trasel together, at any rate as far as Goalundo 

Yours sincerely , 

/o, B((u cu Sijuan , Binod BniARi JIitra 

d/w daj 

Direction on the Ens elope 

Babu Asiiutosh MookBRjer, 

JIJ, Ripon Si} eel 

544 Reply to the above 

M\ DEAi Binod, 

\es, I shall start for home by the in 30 tram on Wednesday, the 
15th, and shall be scry glad to base you as a felloii passenger Can you 
m-nage to call here this eicning to settle matters ^ 

Sincerely yours, 

77J, Rtpon , Asiiutosh MooRERjrr 

Monda) Lzentng 

Not IS ON Splllmng 

545 English spelling is irregukr and difficult to acquire 
Neither the densation of a ssord nor its sound is to be depended 
upon as a guide to its correct spelling, and no general rules on 
the subject can be laid down A few notes arc here gi\en on the 
spelling of words whose orthography often presents a difficulty to 
the student 

646 Double Forms distinguished — Some words are 
found in English Die tionarics spelt m two ways q he etymology 
and history of such words will generally show that one of the spell- 
ings IS more correct than the other 1 hus it is better to write — 


an”!} sc 

wl 

analyse 

ciirlsc) 

not 

curtsy 

apostasy 

f1 

apostacy 

despatch 

! I 

dispatcli 

alt-'r (of roses) 

fi 

olio 

diKt. 

} 1 

dy he 

aught 


Ollgllt 

ecstasy 

M 

estacy 

InlL 


baullv 

endue (= cudOiJ).. 

indue' 

basin 


bason 

fagot 

39 

faggot 

b, the by 

»> 

by the by c 

Iiandiwotk 

39 

liandy work 

cider 


cy dcr 

hibernate 

33 

by bernate 

cipher 

)} 

cypher 

liarl cn 

93 

hearken 

COCO 

>» 

COCOT 

lackey 

9 

lacquey 

conncKaon 


connection 

licence (noun) 

33 

license 

contemporary 

f t 

cotemporary 

moscpiilo 

33 

musquilo 

curbstone 

>> 

1 crbslonc 

negotiate 

33 

ncgociate - 


I Indue TnL*in^ In put oji aanjrt" 

’ I lit negociation—fiiien it Is ilcrircd front tlie 1 nrcoc alioti, and not directly from tho 
Jj ;ifj7Dlititn— Is tie correct ferra 
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net (cf ueaf) 

not 

nett 

story (of a house) 

storey 

paral} se 


paralj ze 

stupefy „ 

stupify 

pedlar 

3 J 

pedler 

surloin ,, 

sirloin 

potato 

33 

potatoe 

surname ,, 

sirnamc 

pjgmy 

33 

pigmy 

tiro ,, 

tyro 

resin 

33 

rosin 

trapan (ensnare) ,, 

trepan ’ 

show 

33 

shew 

tumbril ,, 

tumbrel 

silvan 

33 

syh an 

Tsar ,, 

Czar 

siphon 

31 

syphon 

v'lal ,, 

phial 

siren 

33 

s) ren 

whisky ,, 

whiskey 

skulk 

33 

sculk 

wagon ,, 

w aggon 

skull 

33 

scull 




547 Indifferent Double Forms — The follo^\jng doubh 
(or treble) forms of spelling may be used indifferently Some o 
them, however, are marked (m) as the more usual in utodeti 

writing, some are marked (c) as being co7iiracted ox 
forms of the original word 

/■■ilchjiny 3 choir (m) f hough I poiirtrij " 

i ilchcniy (vi) I quire I hock portrv} (m) 

Jalnnmc(iii) (clew / reinforce (M) 

i vlnnmck ) clue (m) I idyl (c) re enforce 

J vpophthegm ( cle\elop (jail (m) f sled 

\ apothegm (c) )dc\ elope Igvol -(sledge 

j bauble (m) jdisc Ijanissarj (,m) (sleigh (c) 

(bawblc [disk Ijanizarj' (spinach 

( borough (,m) (felly Ijaiintj (m) l.spinage{c) 

■j burgh 1 felloe (janty slanch 

j boulder (m) f garrotc J lithesome ( staunch 

(bowlder (garrotte ( lissom (c) /steadfast 

(briar (gauge (loath (stedfast (c) 

\ brier 1 gage 1 loth (c) j subtle (m) 

J burden (M) J garish (m) ( malecontcnt a subtile 

(burthen (gairish ) malcontent (m) I subtil 

(caldron ( gauntlet (m) (manikin Jsjrup(ji) 

/cauldron (gantlet (mannikin ( smip 

(carcass ( gimblct (medixval (}olk(M) 

(carcase / gimlet (c) (medieval (}elk 

3 chestnut j gourmand (m) ( mizzen 

( chesnut (c) f gormand ) mizen (c) 

/ checker J gra) j moustache (m) 

\ chequer (. grey I mustache , 

RULES OP Spelling 

648 Rui r I -e final is dropped before a suffix beginning 
with a vowel as, leave, leavtiig , cure, cm -able 

E\cepii07is e final is retained for fear of mispronunciation 

if it were omitted — 

{a) in all words ending m -ce, -gt, before suffixes beginning 
with a, o, or u, if the soft sound of c, g is to be retained 

I Trepan menu' to tire ITie trepan, a imall clrcuhr faff cmriOjcd in aiirgcrj- 
3 l>ut portrait, not pourtiatt 
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as, j!’i.*arc, pcace-ahk , coinas^c, covragc-ons , but p}acttce, ptac- 
iic-ablc 

Notf — ^^V<. unte siiigi,sii)g^ tng , yunt^c wg, lo distinguish them 

from stng tug, s-Jtitg tug 

(b) m all \\ords ending m -cc, -oe, -yc as, agtec, ague-able , 
hoe, hoc-iiig, eye, eye-tag 

Note — M onos)llnblcs in u chnngc ii- into j' before the suffix tttg us, 
cite, dj tttg, he, lytug, in, ty tttg, vtc, ly tttg (or vte tttg) iJut Inc, 

/lie tttg 

(r) in many w ords before the suffiv -able as, sale, sale-able , 
mistake, uutmsialc able . debate, debate able , but this usage is not 
mtanable, some ttriters omitting the -c 

649 Rulc II -e final is retained before suffi\es beginning 
with a consonant as, cate, caie-ftil , excite, c\ciie-vieni 

Exctptious — Words m -dge, -le, -iie, -we drop the -c final 
as, judge, jiidgmcat , whole, tvltol-ly , due, dti-ly , awe, atu-ful 
Note also divclope (and dciclop), droclop-vient 

550 Ruif III Monosyllables m -11 drop the final -/before 
suffixes beginning nilh a consonant as, full, ful-ly , 7vell, 
7t3tl-C(mc 

E\eeptions — Many monosyllables m -V do not drop the final 
-/ before the suffix -tiess as, til, tk-tiess , still, still-uess 

651 Ruin IV I\Ionos}llables m -11 drop the final -/ nhen 
used as suffixes as, toll, en rol , fill, ful-fil 

Exciptious — Many monos\llables, howeter, retain the final / 

Fatl us in he fall, do’i’ti fall 
Call ,us in tuis call, toll rail 
IVell us in fm -fell, utt well 

652 Rmn V Itlonosydlables terminating m a consonant 
preceded by a single uowel, double the final consonant before 
a suffix beginning nith a \o\\el as, sit, sitting, dip, dipp-ed , 
run, runn-cr 

553 Rui n VI Poly'sy'llablcs accented on the last syllable 
and terminating m a consonant preceded by a von el, double the 
final consonant before a suffix beginning nith a vowel as, tefer, 
refen -tag , fojget, foigotl-cn 

Exceptions — Words ending m -/, although not accented on 
the last syllable, double the final -/ as, ttanel, tiavtll-ci , libel, 
libellous , jauel, jeweller, marvel, man<ell ed , hnt mipatallel cd. 
Also worship, worshipp-er and ^aoishipp-ed 
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554 Rule VII Words ending in -y preceded by a conso- 
nant, change the -j into -z before all suffixes as, dr^’, dn-ed , 
deny, deni-al sky, ski-es , merry, mer 7 i-er, iiw 7 i-ly, Merrhi7ie7ii 
gloo77iy, g}oo77ti-est, gIoo777t-7iess , jolly, joUt-ly, jolli-ty , beatify, 
beauti-ful (but beaute-07is) 

Exceph07is — (a) Some monosyllables ending in -y preceded 
by a consonant hare Irvo forms before suffixes as, dry, dry-ly 
and drt-ly, d7y-C7 and d7i-cr 

(b) Some words ending in -v pieceded by a vowel, change 
the -y into -z before a suffix beginning with a vowel as, pay, 
pai-d , say, sat-d , gay, gat-ely 

655 ‘ le ’ or ‘ ei ’ — The combinations te and et, when they 

har e the ce sound, are often confused The rule is that t pre- 
cedes e except after c Thus the correct spelling field, siege, 
believe, mten, fierce, brief, niece , but (after c) — ceiling, deceive, 
conceit, leceipt 

Exceptions — There are a few' words in which e precedes z, though 
no c precedes, vis , eiiltei, neither, leisute, plebeian, seize, wehd'^ 

To help the student’s memorj' the rule may be giren thus — 

Except after c, 

Put t before e , 

liwi— leisure, seize, ncithei , 

Plebeian, sveiid, eithci 

556 -ceed, -cede — V/ords ending in -ceed and -cede are 
compounds from the Latin ced-o, and their spelling depends 
upon the date at which they rvere introduced into the English 
language Thus w'ords introduced before the i6th century are 
spelt -ceed, later words are spelt -cede as — exceed, pioceed, 
succeed but — accede, concede, intei cede, pi ecede, lecede, secede 

557 -our, -or - — Most w ords ending in -our and -07 are den 
vatives from Latin words in -or through Norman French words 
m -eiii 

Some of these words retain the Norman French u as, 
Iwnoiti, liiimom, labour, arbom, a7dour, odou7, aimoiir, clamoin, 
colou7, ra7icour, valaui , vapour, vigour^ 

Others have reverted to the original Latin spelling as, 
er7or, langor, squalo7, stupor, torpor, li07 7or, te7io7, tie7nor 

558 -er, -or (denoting persons) — Words that end in -er are 
generally such as are formed with the English suffix -er, or the 
Norman French -em as, adve7iture7, believe7, biographer, player 


1 CountO'f^d 13 not proi erly speaking one of tUceo ciLCplious ns tlie ci has not tlio trnt it 
sound compare forfeit pronoiiuccJ/oc/?^ 

- ^tany of the«e words drop « boloro a as ?a6onou5, Uumo^ istt dc 
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Those m -01 are generally such as represent words formed 
mth the Latin suffix -07 (often preceded by t or s) as, actor, aitdti- 
07, sjieailaio?, assessor, ce7isor, p7 ofessor 

Note — Observe also — bachelor, coitnciUo) , counsellor, creditor, donof, 
en peror, govcruoi , surveyor, snivivoi, iatloi , uairtor 

Some \\ords take both suffixes -e; and or — 

Accepter — acceptor, asserter — asserlor, detecter — detector, detractor — 
detractor, exhibiter — exhibitor, exterminater— exterminator, granter — grant- 
or, promiser— promisor, relater— relator, xender— xendor, xisiter — xisitor,. 
xouclier — xouchor, xx arranter — xxarrantor 

559 -able, -ible — "Words in -able may be thus divided — 

(1) Words formed from Latin stems ending m -a by the 
addition of the suffix -b^e as, delecia-ble, excita-ble, 777dispe7i~ 
sa-ble, I7 7ita-ble, tole7a-bIc, va7ia-ble 

( 2 ) AVords formed from English or Romance vords by the 
addition of -able, in imitati'on of (i) as, English — lovable, eat- 
able, read-able , Romance — advis-able, dtspos-able, trtdefiti-able 

AVords in -ible are mostl> dematnes from already existing 
Latin or Romance adjectnes containing this suffix as adr7iiss- 
ible, cot7ipat-tble, cotitei/ipt-ible, eltg-tble, ho7 7-tble, vts-tble 

560 -ce, -se — The rule is that -ce is used m nouns, -se irt 
\erbs — 

-ce — advici, device, lictuce, ptactice (Nouns) 

-se — advtSi., acvise, license, practise (A'erbs) 

561 -el, -le are liable to confusion Thus — 

el — angel, chapel, chisel, gospel, lintel, shekel 
le — angle, apple, tussle, people, cattle, sickle 

562 -re, -er — The following list contains the x\ords that end 
in -76, pronounced -e7 — 

Accoutre, acre, calibre, centre, fibre, lucre, lustre, manceuxre, massacre, 
meagre, mediocre, metre, mitre, nitre, ochre, ogre, reconnoitre, sabre, salt- 
petre, sceptre, sepulchre, sombre, spectre, theatre 

663 -ory, -ary — The suffix -ory is generally the suffix added 
to stems ending in -s or -t as, ae7s-ory, aiidii-otj, co7isolat-ory, 
Inst-ory 

Note also — category, hickoTy, stierriory, theory 

Exceptions — (a) AATien it precedes the final -t of the stem, the 
prefix IS always -ary as, coriwiertt-ar}', coriiplimerii-ar)’, eleriient-ary^ 

{b) -ary is added to stems ending in -s or -t m the follow ing 
words — 

Adxersar), caraxansary, commissar^', dispensar}, glossarj, hereditary, Jimit- 
arj, military, momtaiy, notary, proprietary, salutary, sanitary (but sanatory),, 
secretary, solitary, tributary, voluntary, votary 
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564 -Sion, -tion — Denvation is here a safe guide to correct 
spelling 

Words in -si07i are those formed by adding the suffix -ton to 
Latin past participles in s-us as, avers-tis, avers-ton 
IVords in -ttoti are those formed by adding the suffix -ton to 
Latin past participles in -t-us as, dtrect-us, dtredt-on 


565 


The folloiMng anomalies are worth notice — 


Tourney, journeys 
Deceive, deceit 
Pure, purify 
Pure, purity 

Murder, murderous 

Duke, dukedom 
Mire, miry 
Dexterous 


hti money, monies (and moneys) 
,, recene, receipt 
,, r-ire, r-irefj (a/id rarif} ) 

,, sure, surety 

{ monster, monstrous 
idolater, idolatrous 
,, wise, wisdom 
,, fire, lierj' 

,, ambidextrous 


566 ‘ In-, im-’ and ‘ en-, em- — ^These prefixes are liable to 

confusion A few words occur in modern English in ivhich both 
forms are permissible, w'hile, of the rest, some take tn-, im- only, 
•and others en-, ent- only 


(r) In-, tm- or en-, em 

Inclose— enclose, incrust — encrust, indorse — endorse, reinforce ^ — re 
■enforce, inquire— enquire," ingrain— engrain, insnare — ensnare, insconce — 
ensconce, insure — ensure,’ inthral— enthral, intrust— entrust, intwine— 
entwine, intwist— entwist, inweave— enweave, intrench— entrench, incase — 
encase, incircle — encircle, imbrue (and imbrew) — embrue, impanel— empanel, 
imbitter — embitter 


(2) In-, tm- only — 

Include, increase, incur, indite, induce, indulge, infer, infect, infest, inflate, 
inflame, infold, infringe, infuse, inhale, inject, inscribe, insert, insist, inspect, 
intone, invest, inveigh, invoke, imbibe, imbue, immure, impede, impel, 
impair, impeach, impend, imperial, imprint, imprison, improvise, impale, 
impoverish, <S.c 


(3) En-, em- only — 

Enact, encamp, enchant, encompass, endear, endow, engage, engrave, 
enjoin,'* enhance, enlarge, enlist, enrage, enrich, ensue, entice, entitle, entreat, 
envelop, embalm, embark, embrace, embroil, employ, embezzle, <kc 

567 -ent, -ant — ^iVords ending in -ettt are generally derived 
directly from Active Present Participles of Latin v^erbs w ith stem 
ending in -e or -t, as — 

L eminentem E eminent 

L iransientem E transient 


* But enforce onli 
3 But X iiuranceo\\\s 


• But tnf/uest and inquisition only 
But injunction 
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Words ending in -aut are — 

(1) ^^’^ords derned directly from Active Present Participles of 
Latin aerbs with stem ending m as — 

L htigantfiH E litigant 

( 2 ) Words derned indirectly through the French from Active 
Present Participles of Latin \erbs, i\hateier be the ending of the 
stem, as — 

L (^efendtrtiu I' (itfntla tt E defendant 

L ahiiuiciitLin F ahmiant E abundant 

We may thus ha\e English words, derned from the same 
Latin words, spelt difierentl) according as they are direct or 
indirect dernatnes, as — 

L licpiitieiiUm E dependent (Adj ) 

L dep^-ndcuUm E dep jidant L dependant (Noun) 

Notc — Compare (oiifidcnt (Adj ), conftiant (Noun) , desco duit (Adj ), 
disatuiaut (Noun) 

The following list contains the more common words m 
dented from Latin Active Present Participles — 

Adherent, aperient, apparent, benevolent, clement competent, component, 
consequent, convenient, correspondent, current, eminent, evident, excellent, 
incumiient, ingredient, latent, orient, parent, penitent, pertinent, potent, 
precedent, president, prevalent, provident, redolent, resident, reverent, sail 
ent, sentient, solvent, sufficient, transient, transcendent 

iV^OTES ON Pronunciation 

608 Oh IS generally so//, being sounded nearlv as ish as, 
chase, chat /a, chess, chut, chutJi, char/, achieve, anchovy, niche, 
osiitch 33ut — 

(1) It IS hatd, being sounded as when it represents the 
Greek ch as — chaos, chemist, chinicia, chotits, choid, chameleon, 
chyle, ache, dtsftch, hchui, mechanics, iiibtach 

( 2 ) It IS sounded as sh in man) words taken from the French 
as — chaise, chagiin, chamois, champagne, chandelier, cliapeton, 
charade, chat wart, chat la tan. Chat lot te, chateau, chemise, cheva- 
lier, chicanen , chtffontet , chivalty, machine, fetich, hrocliut e 

( 3 ) It IS silent in the words dtachm, schism, yacht , it is 
sounded as hw m choir ( = kwir} , and as j in spinach ( = spinaj) 

569 G- is hatd before all vowels m words of Teutonic origin , 
in non-Teutonic words it is hard before a, o, it, and soft before 
c, t, y U bus — 

(r) G is hat dm the Teutonic words — gear, gctvgaiu, geystr, 
^bberish, gibbon, gig, giggle, gill (of a fish), gin (verb) 
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(2) G IS sq/? (=/) in the non-Tcutonic iiords — gibbet^ 
gibkt, ^lU (a measure), gimaack, gin (noun), gist, gyi,inasium, 
gypswn, gypsy, gyi ate, apogee, endogenous, fi ugiferons, homogeneous, 
indigenous, plagiai ise, 

Exceptions (a) G ’s soft before a in the non-Teutomc -w ord 
(now generally spelt, as pronounced, jait) and before i and y in 
the Teutonic words gibe, gyve, stingy 

{b) G is hard before e, t, and y in the non-Teutonic words 
Gehenna, gibbous, gingham, gizzard, gynecium, misogynist 

570 Id- at the beginning of a w ord is pronounced long in the 

ords idol, idyl, -w here it represents the Greek ei , also in idea, 

identical, idle, (s^c It is jironounced slmt in Idiot, idiom, E^c 

571 S ^Mth a sharp or hissing sound in Nouns and Adjectives, 
takes the sound of z iihen these words become Veibs Thus ns 
sharp in the Nouns abuse, excuse, grease, house, mouse, lefiise, 
use , in the Noun and Adjective close , and in the Adjective diffuse 
But m these words when they are verbs, s has the sound of z 

572 Sch- at the beginning of a word has three sounds — 

(1) Sell = sk m most words scheme, scholai, schooner, b^c 

(2) „ = sh only in the w'ord schedule 

(3) )> = in the words schism, schist 

573 The correct pronunciation of the following w^ords should- 
be noticed — 


W ORD 

PRO^U^CIAT^O^ 

Word 

Pronun cIATro^ 

'ler'itecl 

a-erated 

feint 

fajnt 

Tgaiu 

'igcn 

fiend 

feend 

against 

agenst 

ghost 

gost 

'intiuodes 

antipod es 
apos'l 

ghoul 

gool 

ipostle 

hasten 

has'n 

bedizen 

bedizen 

heart 

hart 

clerl 

clarb 

hearth 

harth 

comelj 

kumlj 

heinous 

haj nous 

comfort 

bum fort 

herb 

herb 

company 

btimpanj 

hough 

hocb 

compT^s 

bunipas ! 

humble 

humble 

conduit 

bundiiit 

1 humour 

lunour 

conquer 

con ber 

1 interesting 

int’resting 

constable 

bunstable 

know ledge 

1 nolcdgc 

contumeb 

( con' trim 1> 

( con'-tum c 1> 

legend 

levee 

legend 

Itv 'av 

co \ etous 

co\ cUis 

lever 

leever 

drama 

1 drabma 

hen 

{ IT en 

1 drajnia 

1 lee cn 

falcon 

faw bon 

!i\ e (adj ) 

live ’ 

fealij 

fee altj 

h\e (verb) 

live 

feign 

fajn 




Cf ltrelony,longUced, i~i8, Aolt 
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\\or» 

]o\rLr(toltt tlown) 
loucr (10 fro \n) 
nris icr<.a 
mi.ilicinc 
jTii ci.!l 'n\ 

1 n ih 

jnrlirn ent 
j)hac(on 
plnvlc"; 
po!c;r«".n' 
paibl e 

pin '•'nl 

qiia\ 
qi-U (- 
quail 
rt\cni: 
roitii. 

Men'iC 
s.rcn* k 


P^v0^^^clATlo^ 

lii-cr 
lou cr 
m'lS'-'k (.rU 
neii =111 
inici Lli'nnj 
nuih 

pirlj merit 
plnv Lt on 
pl^’-^d €-> 
pom’ uiU 
pun> 

f pii 

< pii las nnt 

I pui 
I <.c 
I 'i 
koit 
r«.\krj 
root 
«■! optic 
lorcmjdc 


o: n 


<: lq^r 

'lunt 
Mirt 
«:ar\ cilhiicu 
I tnit 
I tricolour 
trimeter 
umnimous 
«m<.-iiming 

Icllico 1 
MCtUT-k 


PrONUNCIATION 

■scmiphore 
cir jent 
okoi n 
sH) .cr 
cr 

sloj 

shtfT 

sol'cler 
cou 

slutgir 
owed 
siuitc 

cun Hnee 
trait 

tri colour 
trim etcr 
fmanimous 
iin ac"uming 
\cn 7on 
riitck 


'.maphorc 

ccrgcaul 

ckciii 

cHccr (cla\c dealer) 
si \ct (salua) 
slough (a morass) 
slouqh (of a snake) | 
sloiit,li(ofai\ound) ) 
solder' 

sough (of \MiuO 


XOJIS ON PLXCiUAflOX 


674 Punctuation, in wnung, answers to pauses or \nrntions 
of tone, in speaking, the oliject m each ease lieing to make the 
sense clear 

1 he practice of standard writers witlt regard to Punctuation 
is \arnble A good general rule for the student is to a\oid the 
invcrtion of stops especnll' commas, where the senseis clear 
w ithout them 


575 Commas should be inserted — 

(i) Eeforc and after jihrases or senlem cs used as adjuncts to 
enlarge a jircccding noun or pronoun, as — 

Lord \\ olsek} //ic s;-t aitl of {hi fir^s orckrLd an adtance 
Tnc regiment, y/f // ef en'' usiasi 1, (.aehnl foniard 
Thej coon oicrtook iht eneni), ' J o'^’ne tr "nal ai^etdir 
He, /he cnl^ field rffuii f retent, look the command 
Till, proterb, “ Seeing is OlIic ic not nlinjs true 

Xorr — hen a rclatnc cenlcncc defines no comma should he used , as, 
‘ This IS the man (nat I sa-a jester lay^ , ' Lserj one -oJ ose opii ton I value 
thinks so ’ 


Jrf^notlfcr form m pronrinTHv I sml fr in tHc ^ soft tier ' (f e 

Cltt<rr) \n -i corrupllojj of ihr ?anr^ itopI 
* in Kalics (fin? p i\f/ootuo*f)f it is prononiKOtl 
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(2) Between words or phrases that have the same grammatical 
connection vith the sentenccj as — 

Hoi Si, foot, and mamies Mere in one camp 
They M ere all will ai mod, tn good spirits, and eager for the fight 
The stores Mere collected, fortuat ded, and sei-ved out at once 
Then, at last, the signal M’as gn en 

Note — When such M’ords go in pairs, connected bj and, each pair is fol 
loM’ed by a comma as, ‘ Rifles and bayonets, spades and axes, dnims and 
irnmpcts, littered the ground ’ 

(3) After subordinate clauses or adverbial phrases coming at 
the beginning of a sentence, as — 

IVlien next you see him, give him this ' 

On the ai rival of the giueial, the troops presented arms 
The enemy having retii ed, the cavalrj were recalled 

(4) After a lengthy clause used as a subject and coming 
before its verb 

That a scveii hpulse had been sustained, was now evident 

To be continually endeavoin ingto find fault, ^\o\\ s an unkind disposition 

(5) Before and after words or phrases let into the body of a 
sentence, as — 

This, then, is the state of the case 

They did not, however, succeed in their attempt 

The enemy, tn accoidanci with then usual tactics, harassed us at night 

When, as we had expected, we found the place deserted, M'e retired 

I am of opinion, so fai as 1 can at piesent judge, that he was Mrong 

(6) Before and after vocative cases , but w'hen passion or emo- 
tion is to be expressed, a note of exclamation is used after the 
vocative, as — 

Come here, my boy, and sit down 

Soldtiis t 3'our valour makes me proud to be jour leader 

(7) To mark the omission of a copula or predicate, as — 

To err is human to forgive, divine 

This IS the camp of the English that, of the French 

(8) Before quotations, when immediately dependent on the 
verb that introduces them, as — 

He said, “ Go at once ” 

Note — When the conjunction that is used no comma is needed as, 
‘He told me that I Mas to go at once’* ‘The proverb that seeing is 
believing, is not ahvays true ’ 


* W lion that is omitted in Indirco Xarration, no comma is needed , as, ‘ lie told me I was 
to go at once * 
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576 Tlie Semicolon is used betiseen two portions of a sen- 
tence, each complete m itself, ■when the pause is longer than that 
indicated by a comma, as — 

The carcasses of horses and camels might be counted by hundreds , 
the plain was strewn wath arms that had been thrown away in the 
flight, the roads were crowded with fugitives 

577 Tlie Colon is used — 

(1) After a portion of a sentence, complete m itself, when it is 
followed by another poition connected with it by way of 
oiiimerattoji, example^ consequence, cause, or antithesis, as — 

Thej underwent the greatest hardships they were short of provisions , 
they were half dead with cold , and night was coming on * 

The subject generally precedes the verb as, “ Ram reads his book,” 
They are infatuated to reason with them is vain 
No man should be loo positive the wisest often err 
The artillery lead the van the rear is composed of infantry 

( 2 ) Before quotations when not immediately dependent on 
the \erb that introduces them, as — 

Tne inscription ran as follows “ This is the tomb of Cyrus ” 

Note — The semicolon is employed much more frequently than the 
colon 

578 The Full Stop is used — 

(1) At the end of a complete and independent sentence, as — 

Time and tide wait for no man, 

( 2 ) After abbreviations, as — 

A D stands for ‘ Anno Domini ’ 

Inst stands for ‘ instant ’ 

579 The Note of Interrogation is used after direct 
questions 

“ tVhere are you going ? ” said he to me 

but not after indirect questions 

He asked me where I was going 

580 The Note of Exclamation is used — 

( 1 ) After vocative cases, after phrases or sentences uttered 
with emotion, and after rhetorical questions that do not require 


1 AUo vvlicn the gemral itnt inent comes a/ler tho J)0i licular statements the colon is usej 
as, ‘ Ihej-Vcrc short of provisions , llicy ncro half dead with cold the night was coming on , 
these were the Jinrilships they had to emluro ’ 
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an ans\\er; hence it is oftener emplo)ed in Poetry than in 
Prose — 

£a)//i ' render bnek from out thy breast a remnant of our Spartan dead 
Harl ' ’tis the twanqing horn o’er yonder bridge 
This folio of four pages, happy uotl ' 

Oh, how shall I appear before my JIaker ' 

581 The Dash is used — 

(1) To mark an abrupt break in a sentence, as — 

Here lies the great — false marble, where ? 

Notliing but sordid dust lies here 

(2) After an enumeration of several particulars to show that 
w'hat follow’s IS common to them all, as — 

The cotton mills of Lancashire, the wool manufactories of Leeds, the 
foundries of Sheffield — all these contribute to the wealth of Eng 
land 

582 Brackets are used to enclose a phrase or a sentence 
which interrupts another sentence, as — 

He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a friend 

Note — Expressions like ‘ I replied,’ ‘ said he,’ are marked off by com 
mas onl}, not brackets 

HiNIS for EXiVJUNATIONS 

583 Many marks may be lost by Examination candidates 
through indistinct or slovenly penmanship The first requisite is 
that the w riting should be easy to lead, the second is that it 
should be ?ieat, free from smudges and blots, and that the lines 
should be kept straight Examiners are instructed to pay special 
attention to neat wilting As a rule, letters might wath advantage 
be made somewhat larger in size and rounder in shape than is 
done m the small and pointed style generally adopted The 
w'ords should be kept distinct and should not be allowed to run 
into one another 

The lines should be about half an inch apart A fresh para- 
graph should be begun wherever the introduction of a new' 
thought or subject requires it , m mathematical papers each new 
step in the process of reasoning requires a fresh line 

The separate parts of an answ'er should be marked (a), {b), (c), 
or (i), (2), (3), to correspond wullr the divisions of the question 

A space of at least an inch should be left betw een the last 
line of one answer and the first line of the next Inipoitant 
points rn the answ er may be underlined Blots should be erased, 
if small , if large, the answ ers on the blotted sheet should be 
crossed out and rew'ritten on a fresh page 
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A word blotted by accident should be crossed out by lines 
drawn through it and rewritten above the blot A line or lines 
dra\Mi through the word mean that it is to be omitted m the read- 
ing, such words are often, improperly, underlined, or enclosed in 
brackets, or marked with asterisks, or smudged w'lth the thumb 
Answers should be expressed as tersely as possible, and 
nothing should be introduced into them that is foreign to the 
question asked 

It IS a good plan to begin by answ'enng those questions w’hich 
are easiest, without regarding the order in w'hich the questions 
are numbered If answer-books are used, a sufficient number of 
leaves may be left blank for the omitted answ ers, w hich maj be 
afteiw\ards inserted in their proper place Any leaves left blank 
at the conclusion of the Examination should be folded across 
Too much time is often spent in giving lengthy answers to one 
or tw'o questions so that other questions, the answers to which 
are well known by the candidate, have to be left untouched 
Each answer should be reused at the time when it is wTitten , 
and, again, if possible, when the last answ^er is completed Par- 
ticular attention should be given to avoiding common blunders 
in grammar, such as joining singular verbs with plural nouns, 
eg, ‘ The causes of his death rms the follow mg ’ When, in 
revasing, any word or phrase is altered, corresponding alterations 
must be made, if necessarj', m the rest of the sentence , thus, if 
m the sentence ‘ do not place,’ </(? be altered to awid, then 
place must be altered to placing, so as to make the revised sen- 
tence ‘ avoid placing ’ len minutes at the end of the time allow- 
ed are better spent in the correction of such blunders than in 
a hurried and inaccurate scribble of some guess-work answer to 
a question tliat has not been previously attempted 

Personal appeals to the examiner to show special leniency to the 
candidate, or invocations of the name of the Deity, are out of place 
on an Examination paper The vv ords ‘ Answ er to Question,’ 
often inserted before the number of each answ er, are unnecessarj 

584 The mam rules may be briefly stated — 

(1) Write in v clear, neat Innd 

(2) Keep words distinct from one another 

(3) Keep sufficient space (half n inch) between the lines 

(4) Begin a fresh line and a fresh paragraph where the sense requires it 

(5) Cross out words to be omitted 

(6) Write tersely and to the point 

Q) Begin with the questions the answers to which you know best Fold 
across an) leaves left blank m the answer bool 

(8) Avoid spending too much time on anj one answer 

(9) Revise each answer as finished, and revise a second time during the 

last ten minutes of the time allow ed 
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CHAPIER VI 
COMMON ERRORS 

Pronunciation 

585 In all spoken languages there are certain sounds, the 
correct pronunciation of i\hich is difficult to foreigners A\ho 
have to acquire a new language after having learnt their mothe.-S' 
tongue Englishmen cannot a\ ithout careful practice master the 
proper sound of the French <.*;/, the German //, or the Bengali t' 

Similarly, Natives of India find especial difficulty in produc- 
ing some of the ordinary sounds of the English language it is 
no uncommon thing to find even College students vho have 
spent many j ears in learning the language and are able to read 
and understand it Mith ease, still unable to pronounce the A\ord 
verb they arc apt to call it ve7-dc or vivetb , judge, again, is often 
mispronounced juz or zugc 

1 he sounds m which mistakes are generally made are such as 
do not occur in Indian \ernaculars, and cannot therefore be 
represented b> any letters of a vernacular alphabet Where an 
attempt is made to do so, an incorrect notion of the sound is con- 
\ eyed, as in some elementary reading-books for young Bengali 
schoolboys, m which the names of the letters V and Z are repre- 
sented by and while ^ and are given as the equivalents 
of the sounds of Fand Z when m combination with other letters 
The result of this is that Bengali schoolboys often call V ‘ bhee’ 
and Z ‘jed,’ and confuse vcab with 7tiei7/, and jealous with zealous 
The names given to letters m the English alphabet afford, in 
many cases, but a slight clue to the sounds of the letters when 
combined to form syllables, and the young student should be 
taught the names of the letters quite separately from the sounds 
which the letters have when they are m combination with others 
All pronunciation should be taught orally, the position of the 
tongue and lips with respect to the teeth and palate being clearly 
explained and illustrated by the personal example of the teacher 
and, where possible, by diagram 

586 Names of Letters — Below is a list of the names of those 
letters which are often mispronounced by joung Indian students. 
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an explanation is given, so far as this can be done on paper, of 
the true pronunciation 


The name of 

C should be 

pronounced Sec 

not ^hce 


F 

99 


99 

Epj 

99 

G 

99 

Jec 

99 

Zhee 

99 

H 

99 

A Itch 

99 

Etch 

99 

J 

99 

Jay 

99 

Zhay 

99 

Q 

99 

Keia 

99 

Kee c~o 

99 

V 

99 

Vee 

99 

Bhee 

99 

X 

99 

Eks 

99 

Eksh 

99 

Y 

99 

IVy 

99 

On at 

99 

Z 

99 

Dsed 

99 

Dshed 

' In 

pronouncing 

the names of these letters care must 


be taken to give the sibilatwn or hissing sound clearly, and to avoid 
the sound of sh 

G J The sh sound must not be heard The surface of the 
tongue must be pressed against the palate 

Q Pronounce as 07ie syllable, not as two syllables 

V The lower lip must be pressed against the upper teeth 
and not against the upper lip 

Z The j sound or the sh sound must be carefully avoided 
Only the tip of the tongue should touch the palate and a hissing 
sound should be emitted 

687 Letters in combination — Errors in the pronuncia- 
tion of letters m combination are more important 

Au is mispronounced as ah 

Aitgtisl is sounded as if written Ahgust 

Dg IS mispronounced as zh 

fudgment is sounded as if written jttzhmait 

Ea IS mispronounced as ah 

Early IS sounded as if -written ahrly 
Earnest ,, ,, ahrncst 

P IS mispronounced as f 

Depth IS sounded as if w ntten defth 

I (short) IS mispronounced as ee 

It IS IS sounded as if written cU ees 

J IS mispronounced as z or zh 

Jealous IS sounded as if wntten zealous 
Jury „ ,, zkury 

O, Math ^ sound before r, is mispronounced asV in or 

Work IS sounded as if written ^oaink 


UIM8 
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S (and C) is mispronounced as s 7 i, zh, 


Asstme is 
Crimson 
Proposal 
Tteason 
Sword 
Consumption 
Plagnificent 


sounded as if \vr: 


itten ashtime 
cnmzhon 
propozhal 
ireazJion 
shard 

conszumplion 
inagnijishcut 

Sm, St, at the beginning of a word, are mispronounced, esm, est 

Small IS sounded as if written csmall 
Strict ,, „ estrict 


V IS mispronounced as b or vw 

Verandah is sounded as if written berandali 
Vay „ „ zruery 

W IS mispronounced as 00 or v 
Weep IS sounded as if written 00 eep 
Wool ,, „ 00 ool 

Where ,, ,, vair 

So one, pronounced wun, is called on or tni, and woes is confused 
■with owes 


Y final IS mispronounced as ee 

Lady is sounded as if written ladce 

X IS pronounced as /,sh 

Saxon IS sounded as if written salshon 
Axiom ,, ,, alshiom 

Z IS mispronounced as j or dzh 

Zoo IS sounded as if written jero or dzhero 


V Grammar and Idiom 

Nouns 

, 688 Nouns omitted after Adjectives 

Incot reel He w ent w ith his 

Correct He went with his elder bt other 

Inconect Please give me some blotting 
Correct Please give me some blotting paper 

Note — The word r'/nVns used in English as a noun to mean PiestyUr, 
an Officer of the Piesbytcnan Church, and also with a possessive pronoun to 
mean one who is older, as ‘ He is my elder ' — ‘ he is older than lam ’ Cf § 167 
It IS used also as a noun with the, as ‘he is the elder of the two ’ , ‘ by six 
years the elder of Ctesar ’ 

<l Freeship, for frec-studentship, is a barbarous word coined by Native school 
boys and not hkely to be adopted into the English language. 
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689 Nouns omitted after Verbs. 

Inconid He \Mshed me 
Coned He wished me good mornwg^ &‘c 
incorred I beg \ou 
' Corred 1 hcgj'our />ardoti 

690 Plural for Singular 
Common examples of this error are — 

RtCiS, corns, funnimes, mischtfs, dtrts, needh-works foods, 
hairs, adviCcS, behaviours, podnes, abuses, sceuenes, clergies, fuels, 
issues, ofsfntigs, } oittigs, alphabets, compames, as — 

Jiicorrcd Ihc sceneries of Switzerland are verj' fine 
Corrtd Hie scciitiy of Switzerland is very’ fine 
Jiicorrcd Natnes of India ha\c black haiis 
Corred Natnes of India ha\e black hair 
Incorred He ga\e me niani good ad'oites 
Coned He ga\e me much i^ood advice 
ISOTU — The phirnl forms nas, feeds, Cre , imj be used when dtfdunt 
wneftes of nct, /o' I, , arc intended (§ 118) 

f/wzj means ziv/ or eornpl practices, il should not be used to denote 
terms of ahusc sec § 140 ( 2 ) 

Hairs IS found in Lngli«h poetry where ban would be used in prose Hairs 
may of course be tned in prose when attention is called to the number o( 
hairs, as TJic 'cry /airs of your head are all numbered,’ ‘ I found se'cral 
grey Ians on iny head this morning ’ 

ddotces IS used, especially in mercantile language, in the sense of niforma 
tiiii, itclice as, ‘From n</r’;«r just rccci'cd from our London hrm, we learn 
that the price of ncc iias risen ’ 

d Offspnng 'vOiA issue, in the sense of progeny, arc always in the singular form 

591 Smgular foi Plural 

Il corred Please pass ordei for his release 
Coned Please pass aiders for his release 
Incorted Mj cirainislance wall not allow of my pursuing 
my s/udv 

Coircct j\Iy cti cumsiances wall not allow of my pursuing 
my studies 

Note — O hscnc that eneiims/aitee—* occmrcnce ' ('*1^1) , cn ciimstauces= 
'condition’ ( 

592 Possessive case misused 
Incorrect He went out by the house's dooi 
^ , /He went out by the door of the house 

)} )i the house dooT" 
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Incor7ect I shall go by the twelve d clock's train 
Correct I shall go by the tiielve o'clock tram 
Similarly, ' JZosteds Yiohdo-y?,,' ‘ gardens/ Mo7iday's 

night,’ '■holiday's dress’ ‘ clothes,’ are incorrectly used for 
‘ Eastei holidays,’ ‘ Eden gardens,’ ‘ last Mo7iday night,’ ‘ holiday 
dress,’ ‘ Piija clothes ’ (§ 146) 

593 Various nouns incorrectly used 


Incoirect 
Cori ect 
Incorrect 
' Correct 
Jncoriect 
Cor7 ect 
Incorrect 
Correct 
Incoiiect 
Correct 

Incoirect 

Collect 


The hall is full, there is no place for any more 
The hall is full, there is no room for any more 
He had a severe to^s while running do\sn stairs 
He had a severe fall while running down stairs 
Good night. Sir , I am glad you have come 
Good evening. Sir , I am glad you have come 
I have a private business with you 
I have a private piece of business vv'ith you 
He is seeking for an employment under Government. 
He IS seeking for some employment under Gov em- 
inent 

He is one of my inembeis 
He is a member of my family 


^ Note — is a pvrUng snlutalion Goodmoimng, Good day, Good 
afternoon. Good evening, may be used at either meeting or parting 
594 ‘ O’clock ’ inserted 


O'clock IS often incorrectly inserted after phrases like 1 2-3 o, 
7-45 

Incorrect I am going by the 12-30 o'clock tram 
, Correct I am going by the 12-30 tram 
\t Note — Wlien the number of minutes is specified, o'clock is not used 
Again, It IS correct to say the half fast t'uelve o'clock irain, but not the twelve 
and a half o'clock tram 

Adjectives 


595 Superlatives in ‘-est ’ for Positives witk ‘ very,’ 
‘ most ’ 

Incoriect This is a best book 
Correct This is a very good book 
Incoi 1 ect They made a fiercest attack on him 
Coi-rect TJiey made a most fierce attack on him 
Note — The superlative in est must never be used after the indefinite 
article When preceded by the definite article the, the superlative involves 
immediate comparison vvath other things which have been or are about to be 
alluded to thus, ‘ This is the best hook ' implies that this book is better than 
any of the books -mth which it is compared, ‘ This is the ficicest attack' implies 
that this attack is fierce) than any otheis that have been made Cf § 211, (i) 
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696 Comparatives m ‘ -er’ "witli ‘ more ’ , Superlatives 
in ‘ -est ’ with ‘ most ’ 


Inconed This road is moje shorter than that 
Correct This road is shorter than that 
Inco7rect This road is the most sho? test of all 
Cortecf This road is the shot test of all 
Note — Double comparative and superlative forms are not uncommon m 
old writers as, ‘ Our breath,’ ‘The most unknidest cut of all ’ 

tShaks ) But thej are quite inadmissible m modern English 

We may, however, say ‘ This is a far shorter road than that,’ or ‘ This is 
tiu voy shortest road ’ 

597 Positive degree with ‘than’ Comparative 

Incorrect This stick is long than that 

Correct This stick is longer than that 

Incorrect We learnt a peat deal than the others ^ 

Correct We learnt a great deal more thati the others 

598 ‘ Than ’ for ‘ to ’ after the words ‘ superior,’ 

‘inferior,’ &c 


Iticorrecf This paper is superior than that 
Coriect This paper is superior to that 

Note — ^ similar mistake is more prfei able than for preferable to cf § 171 
599 Positive degree coupled hy ‘and’ to Superlative 
Incorrect He enjoyed all the sweetest and charming scenerj' 
Correct He enjoyed all the sweetest and most cliarming 
scener)" 

, " f 600 Adjectives incorrectly used 


Incorrect A very little number of the students remained 

Correct A verv small numbei Of the students remained, 

^ / / 
Incorrect He gave the boy a tic^hti^lap 

Correct He gave the boy a smart slap 

I am suffering from a stipne; headache 
I am ^suffering from a bad headache 
Incorrect^ I feel somewhat 

Correct I feel somewhat unwell (or out of sorts') 

Note — LtllL geiierallj denotes deficiency in bull , small denotes defi- 
nuncy in numbci Umasy generally denotes mental disquiet, anxiety 


Incorrect 

Coriect 
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‘ Passable marks ’ (or ‘ the passable mark ’) is sometimes 
incorrectly used for marks sufficie7it to pass, or pass marks Pass- 
able means tolerably good 

‘ A clerical err or ’ denotes a mistake in writing, and should not 
be used for ‘ a mistake (of any 1 md) made by a clerk ’ 

‘ Schooling fee ’ is not so idiomatic as ‘ school fee ’ 

Stck\% an adjective uhich in modern English should not ordi- 
narily be used except in the sense of suffering fiom nausea, 
inclined to vomit It is found in many phrases that n ere common 
m older English and are still current, such as ‘ the sick and 
afflicted,’ ‘ visitation of the sick^ ‘ sick unto death ’ , arid it still 
keeps its place in technical terms like sick leave,’ '■sick hsL’ 
But it IS seldom found, especially in colloquial^ English, as a 
geperal term denoting in bad health Thus, nhere Native 
students say and write, ‘ He obtained leav e to go home, as he was 
sick,' an Englishman vould say ‘as he nas uinvcll (or ill) ’ It is 
also used metaphorically in phrases like ‘ I am sick of all this 
nonsense ’ Q e ,1 am disgusted at it) 

Pronouns 

601 Pronouns omitted after Verbs 

Incorrect ' Please bring me the book ’ — ‘ I am bnnging ’ 
Correct ' Please bring me the book ’ — ‘ I am bnnging it ’ 
Incorrect ' Will you give me your knife — ‘ Take ’ 

Correct ' Will you give me your knife ?’ — ‘ Take it * 

Notes — In assenting to a request or answering a question, It is contrary 
to ordinary English usage, except for the sake of special emphasis, to repeat 
the verb used by the first speaker — as is customary in Bengali, and other 
Indian vernaculars Thus, m answer to the request ‘ Please give me the 
book,’ an Englishman would usuallj reply ‘ Here it is,’ whereas in Bengali 
the V erb ‘ give ’ would be repeated, as fifC^fS I 

j 602 Heflexive Pronouns inserted after Intransitive 

Verbs 

Incorrect He weighed himself tss a maunds 
Conect He weighed two maunds 
Incoriect He keeps himself zeway from school 
Correct He keeps away fiom school 
Note — In some cases either form is admissible, as — 
f The prepared himself 1 engaged himself m business 

I The Xaxi^prepared for war j He engaged in business 

But the insertion of the pronoun implies special emphasis Thus ‘ I feel 
mysef ill to day ’ is incorrectlj used for ‘ I fcl ill to day ’ on ordinary occa 
siuns when no emphasis is necessary Cf g 223 
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The con\crsc mislikc js sometimes mide, the pronoun being omitted, as — 
/ttronid I will npar/ ^ jour permission \ | 

Co> >1.1.1 I will £ 117 ( 1 // jour permission 'i ^ ' 

603 Somewhat for Some 

JitcorTtct He found the place with somervhat difficulty 
Cornet He found tlie place with so»ie difficulty 
Note. — Sootciuhat is (/r) a >ionn and therefore requires the noun witl 
which It IS connected to be preceded by^ as ‘Jle is so»tewhat of a fact' , o 
(/) in aherl’, and maj be used to quahfj an adjective or a participle as, ‘ He 
seemed somcohat confused ’ 

604 Tours for Tour house 

Incorrect I w ill see you at yours this evening 
Cot reel I will see you at your house this evening 
Note — 1 tf/z/r is, of course, correctlj used for jw/r ^o/w when the word 
ho tse has been preriously cvpressed as, ‘ Shall we send it to my house or to 
j ours ? ’ 

605 My, Tour,<Itc me, Of you, nr From me. Prom you 
Incorrect Wc hope soon to your good report 
Cotrut We hope soon to have a good report of you 

Incorrect I cannot endure separation 
Correct I cannot endure separation from you 
Note — lour f^dicfott, <Src , should be used, m modern English, onlj in 
the sense of ^ood report, , viade /y you 

^ ^ 606 And others for &c ( = etcetera) 

( Incorrect He was ruined bv losses, misfortunes, and others 
Correct He was ruined by losses, misfortunes, ^c 
Note. — And others can be used ip the sense of and other fa sons, \\\\m 
some particular persons have been specified as, ‘There were present 
Mr Smith, Mr Brown, and of/icis ’ 

607 That (demonstrative) misused 

Incorrect I told you on that day 
Correct I told j ou the other day ( § 205) 

608 Some for Any 

Incorrect If some of you make a noise, he shall be punished 
Correct If any of you make a noise, he shall be punished 
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609 Some for One, A certain 

hicorrect The conspirators met some day and arranged their 
plans 

Correct The conspirators met 07ie day (or on a certain day) 
and arranged their plans 

Note — Some day is generally used of some uncertain jxnnt of future time * 
as, ‘ I cannot tell you now but I w ill tell you some day ’ So ‘ Some day last 
week ’ means ‘ on one of the days of last week ’ 

610 Winch, for As {after such) f 

Incorrect His conduct is such which I cannot forgive 
Coirect His conduct is such as I cannot forgive 


Incorrect This is not such weather which was expected 
Correct This is not such weather as was expected 

611 The same 70^ It, fee 

Inconect He stole a horse and sold the same for Rs 500 
Correct He stole a horse and sold it for Rs 500 

Note — This usage should be confined mainly to legal phraseology In 
‘ I forward the report, please acknowledge receipt of the same,’ of the same 
IS superfluous 

AETICLES 

612 Indefinite Article omitted 

if) Incorrect ‘Have you any guests this evening? ’ — ‘Yes, 
I have ferw friends to dinner ’ 

Correct ‘Have you, &c’ — ‘Yes, I have a few fnends 
&c’ 


Incorrect 


Correct 


‘ Did you not stay with him ? ’ — ‘ Yes, I spen 
little time with him ' 

‘ Did you not, &.C.’ — ‘ Yes, I spent a little tune 



(2) 


A fcT.v = a certain imnihcr, some, as opposed to none (§ 218, Note) 
Little = a small amount, as opposed to a gieat deal 
^ little = a certain amount, lo/ne. ^opposed to none 

Incorrect I have great deal of work to do' 

Correct I have a great deal of work to do 


Incorrect I saw great many people there 
Correct I saw a eueat manv neoDle there. 
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613 Definite Article omitted 
Incofucf The famine pre\ ailed over whole dtsitid 
Co}}cci The famine preiMiled over the whole district 

liicornct Bengali is not spoken m ivhok Bengal 
Comet Bengali is not spoken in the whole of Bengal 

Note — // 7w/:? is used onlj i\ith plural nouns as, ‘ The famine preMiled 
o\(.r 'vhoh dis/nr/s , ’ r r , over sei'L/al entire distucts The whole cannot be 
used with proper names as, the 'Mhoh Bellini, say the whole of Bengal 

Verbs 

614 Passive for Active 

This IS alluded to a passage m Paradise Lost 
Tins allj^cs to a passage in Paradise Lost 'v 

M) remark was referred to his conduct 
Mv remark refet red to\\y\ conduct 

Great advantages are accnied from this measure ' 
Great advantages accrue font tins measure 

hat will he ensued on tins ? 

A\'^hat will ensue on tins ? 

616 Would for Used to ^ 

^Vllen I liv'cd m Calcutta, I would study at the 
Presidency College 

When I lived in Calcutta, I used to study at the 
Presidency College 

Norr — Would m-x) boused to t\x.nolc aettoti oceastonally and irregularly 
reg'sled, hnX no\ a s}steiiiaiic course of conduct thus, ‘When m Calcutta, 
he would often visit the museum’ is correct Cf § 851, (i) 

616 Am to for Have to, Wish to 

lucotrect Please give me leave as I am to attend tlie Court 

Coriect Please give me leave as I have to attend the Court 

XOTF — Ant to generally implies obligation imposed by anotlicr thus, ‘ 
am to go to Calcutta ’ — ‘ I am ot deled to go to Calcutta ’ (§ 829) 

617 Present Imperfect tense misused 

Incorrect Please gn-e me the book I am giving ifC) 

CoiTcct Please giv'c me the book Here it is 

Incorrect 'I Ins is the first time lain hearing o( it 
Coriect This is the first time I have heatd of it 

Note —For the use of the Present Imperfect, see § 260. 


Incorrect 

Coriect 

Incornci 

Correct 

Incot leCt 
Comet 

Incoirect 

Collect 


Incorrect 

Correct 
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618 ‘ Make ’ with participle of Causative Verbs. 

Incor7cct Intemperance makes the constitution weakened 

Coitect Intemperance weakens the constitution 

Note. — mcnns inade weak, ihe word waXw is therefore here 
superfluous 

619 Participles in ‘-ed’ of Intransitive Verbs 

Incorrect Lava is matter issued out of rocks 

Coijcct Lava is matter that has issued out of rocks 

Incorrect This belongs to a gentleman proceeded up country 

Correct This belongs to a gentleman who has proceeded^ &:c 

Failed candidate is the commonest form in i\hich this error 
appears The expression is peculiar to India, and has come into 
use from the mistaken notion that fail is an ordinary transitive 
verb, as in the incorrect phrase, ‘ The examiner failed him in the 
examination’ Hovever convenient (there being no participle, 
except perhajis plucked, that can take the place of failed), a failed 
candidate is not idiomatic English ^ 

Note —Tor the use of the past participles of certain intransitive lerbs as 
adjectiaes, see § 268 

VERBS USED IN INCORRECT SENSES 

620 Can for May 

Incorrect Can I look at your book ? 

Correct May I look at your book ? 

Note i — Can should he used to express only possibility or power Its use 
in asking or giving permission is noticed bj Professor Bain as a common Scot 
ticisin, and though not unknown in England, should be avoided The 
Bengali '^11^1 can, he able, is used in asking permission as, 

I looh at your book ? 

Notjs 2 — Go IS wrongly used for come ‘ I will go and see jou tomorrow ’ 
for ‘ I will come,' SsTc 

621 Tell for Say 

Incorrect He tells that he is going avay 

Correct He says that he is going av ay 

Note — If tells in the abo\ e sentence la used in the sense of informs, the 
person to whom the information is given must be expressed thus. He tells 
me that he is going away Tdl cannot be used to introduce a direct speech 


* A fow instances of a fllinllnr nso of faxHd occur »n tho Arnorican ivntor I- inerson a orks, 
ns ' tlio critic is a/atfcff roci some tuterimlc , but thosu cxttptioiml expre sIoQs 

t)Uou}d not U. iniituttd tin. student 
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622 Say for TeU 
Inconcd Tie said me to 'iway 
Carricl He told me to go a^^a) 

Note — Wers told mevns ordered, coinmatidi.d , in this sense tell is gener 
all} folloM.ctl b} the infinitne mood 

Ohsene tint tell in the sense of inform or of order requires an objecti'e 
of the person , /(tj requires m objective of the thing onl}, escepl in the rare 
phrase ‘ WTio shall id) t>u na} ?’ 7 til in the sense of narrate, does not 

require an objeclise, as ‘ The historian goes on to tdl how the war ended ’ 

623 Say for Call 

lucoirtd He says me a fool 
Coned He calls me a fool 

624 See for Look at, Look over 

Incornd Please sec my certificates 
Cornd Please look ai m} certificates 

Incoired TUe examiner has promised lo see my papers 
Cornd 1 he examiner has promised lo look over my papers 

"SoTr — $■« is a general term for using the simple power of iision without 
special effort or attention Thus ‘ I could not sec him,’ because he was hid 
den or iKCaiisc I was blind ‘ I could not loo/ ai him,’ because his appearance 
was distasteful to me It is possible to see a thing without looUng at it, r e , 
wiihout making anj effort to turn the e>as towards it 

The error arises from the fact that the IlcngaU has the double meaning 
of sec and iool. at 

625 Hear for Listen to 

Iiicorred He spoke so rudely that I would not hear him 
Cornd He spoke so rudely that I would not lisfcn to him 

Note — This mistake is c\actl} parallel to the misuse of see for loo! at 
Hear, like scl, is a general term, while listen, like look, should be used to denote 
attention Thus ‘ I could not hear him,’ because he spoke indistinctlj or 
because I was deaf, ‘ I could not listen to him,’ because his W'ords were dis 
l-stcfu! to me 

The Bengali «J5TI has the double meaning of heai and listen to, 

628 Forward for Offer l 

Jiicoind I beg to for maid myself as a candidate 
Corred I beg to offer myself as a candidate 

Notf — ror'oard means to send on, to transmit , ‘ to forward my name as 
a candidate ’ is correct 
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' 627 Know for Believe 


Inmiect We once knc%v much that we now find to be false 
Co7rect We once believed much that we now find to be false 


Note — Know is generally used about what is true , we cannot Inow any- 
thing but actual fact 

The Bengali is not used solely of knowledge of the truth , it may be 
applied to any impression made on the mind 

628 Believe for Presume, Trust 

Incoriect You will not want me again, I believe ^ 

Correct You w'lll not want me again, I piesume 

Incorrect You are m good health, I believe 

Correct You are in good health, I trust 

Note — Believe generallj denotes a settled conviction or certainty of the 
mind, and is too formal and serious a term to be used in sentences like the 
above 

^ 629 Intend for Want, Wish 

Incorrect Please grant me leave, as I intend to go home early 

Coi rect Please grant me leave, as I want to go home early 

Note — Intend signifies a fixed determination^ and should not therefore be 
used by a subordinate when making a request to a superior 

The Bengali is used for both wish and inUntion 


r , . c , 630 Confess for Grant 

Incoriect He confessed Rs lo for my support 
^^,j^Co7rect He gra7ited Rs lo for my support 

631 Deny for Refuse fSi 


Incorrect I gave him your invitation, but he denied to come 
Cortect I gave him your invitation, but he refused to come 

Note — Tins confusion naturally arises from the comprehensive force of the 
Bengali TfltpHr, which uclude the general ideas of acquiescence and 

non acquiescence, and may be used to translate confess as w ell as grant, deny 
as well as refuse 


632 Stop, Stay, Remam for Reside, Live 


Incorrect Ydiere do you usually stop, avhen you are at home ? 
Correct Where do you usually reside, when you are at home ^ 
Incorrect He stops in Calcutta 
Correct He lives in Calcutta 
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Noir — Slop IS now considered inclcgnnt in such phnses as ‘ I shall slop 
■«nh a friend for ti\o dajs stay nri} here be used , but neither word is pro 
pcriy applied to pcrmancitl, habtinat abode 

The Bengali is used for both stay and risido 


633 Catch fot Catch hold of, Take hold of 

Iiicorted Do not catch mj hand 
Coruct Do not iahe hold of my hand 


Notl. — The Bengali ip; is used in the sense of catch, as ‘ catch ihe ball ^ 
(efn ip') and Ar/t /o/d of, as ‘ tahe hold of mj hand ’ ^1^ t{^J ^ 


634 To die for To be killed 
lucortict Many people died bj the explosion 
Correct Ivlany people wtre killed bj the explosion 

Note — 7h ///^ IS used of death from natural causes, unless some special 
and immediate cause of death is expressed as ‘ The man dud of his svounds ’ 


635 To be drowned foi To sink 
Incorrect 1 he ship struck on the rock and was drowned 
inimedntclj 

Cornet The ship struck on the rock and sank immediate!) 

N OTE —The Bengali CTR ma) be used to transi ,tc loth -^as aro-vned, 
VI Inch IS applied onlj to living creatures, and sank, which is applied to 
amiuate or inanimate objects , hence the confusion 


636 Fetch foi Bring: 


Incorrect 1 liaae forgotten to fUh m) book 
Corral I have forgotten to bitmpmy book 
Noa 1 ™ — r Jeh is to po and come back ivith Bring is to conu ‘vith without 
the idea of going 


637 Break for Tear 

Iiiconcct He has broken the cloth of his coat 
Coned He has tom the clotli of his coat 


638 Cut for Erase, Cancel 


Incorrect Cut this word , it is incorrcctl) used 
Coirect Eiase this word , it is incorrectly used 

Incorrat These two numbers cut one another 
Coned '‘J hese two numbers cancel one another, 
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639 Open out, Open for Unfasten, Untie 

Incorrect Open ont the boat 
Correct Unfasten the boat 

Incorrect Open this knot 
Coriect Untie this knot 

Noteu — The Bengali is used for both open and untie 

640 Keep for Place, Put 

Incorj ect ‘ Where is your book ? ’ — ‘ I just now kept it there ’ 
Correct ‘ ^^^lere is your book ? ’ — ‘ I just now placed it there ’ 

Noie — To keep ra&xzsXe.'s, to deposit for a certain period of time, as ‘I 
always keep my books in this drawer ’ 

In the expression ‘ to keep marks’ in an examination, as ‘ every candidat 
must keep two thirds of the majotnum of mark^’ keep^ is incor^ctly used fo 
get, obtain err' p/f* 

The Bengali includes the meanings keep, praerve, put, place, &-c 
and hence the student fails to discriminate between keep and place 

641 Give for Put 

Inconcct The pan is empt), give some water in it 
Correct The pan is empty, put some v ater m it 

Note — The phrase tojSive examination is a htexal but unidioraabc tnns 
lation of the Bengali (Tf'CH which, expressed in idiomatic Enghsli, i 

to appear tu an Examination, to submit to an Examination, or, more fami 
Inrly, to go in for an Examination The verb fFCVl is used in many phrases 
in Bengali where it cannot be translated by give in English 

642 Take (dinner), &c,/^r Have, Eat (dinner) 

Incorrect I have not yet taken my dinner 
Correct I have not yet had (my) dinner 

Similarly — 

Ih-correct He has taken admission in the Hare School 
Correct He has been admitted into the Hare School 

Incorrect I shall take leave of the master for two days 
Correct I shall ask for leave fjorn the master for two days 

Note — The phrase ‘ he took his birth ’ is un-Enghsh , say ‘ he was born , 
but we say ‘ The nver takes its rise ’ 

643 Use to for Are accustomed to 

Incorrect Hindus use to bum their dead 
Coirect Hindus are acaistomed to burn their dead 
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Note — The verb use, vvlicn denoting customurj iction, is not employed 
m the present tense in modern English We may say ‘ Hindus used once io 
do so,' but not ‘ liindus use to do so t o-j' 

644 Contain fat Be contained 

Incoirect Put as much m as rw// contain in the box 

Cot rat Put as much m as (Tirw he contained in the box (or, 

as tlie box can contain) 

\ 

Note — Coda n can only be used as a transitive verb 

645 To fair out fat To make a fair copy of 

Incon ect Shall I fait out this report, sn ? 

Correct Shall I tnakc a fait copy of this report, sir? 

Note — To fair out is a type of a somewhat numerous class of phrases 
coined m India and unknovin in England Other instances -eie—frcLshtp 
(§ 683), passal'L mail. (§ 600), schooling- fee (§ 600), /coding expense for 
bond Similarly, to h} heart for to leant by heart is sometimes used 


Adverbs 

646 Too for Very 

Incorrect I am too ghd to see )ou looking so well 
Correct I am very glad to see you looking so well 

Note — Too denotes caess oocr w/iat is fitting, or teasonahlc, or agreeable, 
or natural Thus in the phrase ‘you are really too kind,’ the speaker 
imphes that the kindness gr^aUr than could rca^ot ably hole bcin cxpictcd 
In ‘ I am only too ^lad to be of service to you,’ the speaker asserts that his 
desire to be of service is so great as to outweigh any other consideration, 
as of titncss, i1.c , and such an expression is generally used only in politely 
deprecating gratitude or tlnnks for the service performed 

647 Much for Very 
Incon ect I am much happy to accept your ofler 
Cottect I am ver}’ happy to accept your ofler 


Note — The rule is, tin* with adjectives and adverbs in the positive 
degree, and with present participles used as adjectives, voy is used as, 
‘ Tlie book IS zer}' amusing ’ With adjectives and adverbs in the comparative 
degree, and with past participles, wr/f/i IS used as, ‘I thought him looking 
much altered ’ A few past participles that are used so frequently as to lie 
reckoned as adjectives, take^'g/'j/ bg^^picin as, ' Vir)’ 

'^S^*far Very 

Incot reel This climate is quite injurious to my health 
Correct '1 his climate is very mjunous to my health 
Note — Quite should, strictly, be used only in the sense of fully, complete- 
ly, up to sonu gui/i standard, as ‘ I am quite well ’ , it is, nowever, found in 
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Incorrect He feels very ^\eak to ^\alk 
Correct He feels too eak to walk 


NoTEf — Where the menning intended is ‘ so w enk ns not to be able tc 
\vnlk,’ too weak, and not vtiy 'ocal , must be used ‘ He is very weak to walk 
may be used to imply an amount of weakness enough to render his walking 
a matUr of difficulty, uhile ‘ too weak ’ implies that his walking is impossiblt 
‘ He IS vciy foolish to act thus ’ is good English , it means ‘ in acting thus 
he IS very foolish ’ 

650 Once fo 7 Just, &c 
Incorrect Will you lend me your knife once 1 
Correct Will you jmt lend me your knife ? 

Note — This very common mistake arises from using once, the literal 
translation of the Bengali as its idiomatic equivalent in English 

The Bcngah phrase is often used m making a request wath a softening or 
qualifying effect , it has no exact equivalent in English, but a request may Le 
softened by a use of phase, if you phase, kindly, would you mind, dre 

Onct IS the equivalent of m ‘ I saw him only once,' ‘ Let me once 

begin, and I shall soon finish it ’ 

651 At once fot Once for all, Utterly, Altogetlier 

(1) Incorrect If you leave the class, you cannot return, you 

must leave at once 

Correct If you leave, &c , you must leave once for all 

Note —In the above sentence, ‘ you must leave at once ' can be used only 
in the sense of ‘ you must leave without delay ’ 

(2) Licorrect If not provided with food, they will at otice 

starve 

Coriect If not provided wath food, they will stance alto- 
gethei, {t e, will starve uttesly, without re- 
medy ) 

The Bengali of which at once in the above incorrect 

sentences is a translation, is not the real equivalent of at once 
At once has tw'O general meanings 
(i) Immediately ‘Shut the door at once ' 

^{2) Simulianeoiisly ‘Go one by one, not all of you at once' 
There is a another, not very common, use of at once, where it 
eems to be almost equivalent to as “Long might 

t have stood, had not the amazing tempest of 1703 overturned 
at once" (White’s ‘Selborne’) 

All at once means suddenly 
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652 By and by fo} One by one, Little by little, &c. 

f Tucorml Tlic sluclents left the chss room /y' 

Cornci T he students left the class room one by one 

Iheonul If )OU cannot lift the whole, lilt it by and by 
Corrtct If jou cannot lift the wliole, lift it liitle by liitk 

^O^r — Tlie IVngili 5 ^?. mjsl not be tniishtcd into English bj the 
c\iire."-[on I'/i;, whidi meins <^4/ an niUrial, nol gt aJually or after 
a Situs 1’/ tr'is-ats, which is liic force of 


653 To morrow y&r Yesterday 

Jriortnl I was ill io , start 0:0 but am better to day 

Cosn I I was \\l jis/t/day but am better to da) 

Coiucr^cl) \isfeiday is used for to stior/oto 

VoTi — Tills coaf IS on ans.s from tin. double nicming of the IJcngah 
vs=^r wi<ch nn\ b„ «sc 1 ofthe ‘ di) to daj ' or ‘ ihc di)’tfy/i:r to di) ” 

654 Long' before for Long ago. Long since 

It.tfrriJ It was bane; btfort. that I first met him 

^ . f It was latur ago that I first met him 

Corrtii I /os.g si/sti I first met him 

>,OTr --/iiysf , an adverb of lime, is ii'cd onlj wlicn i mon iy to some, 
fi\i.d y lint of lime airtid) mcnlioneil is to be evprev cil , as, Moii learnt 
ihi ji ' rbij , 1 1 new It uv gl fire' {t e , /ifih jistirtcj) 

655, Of course Certainly, Undoubtedly 


ft eerreet ‘ Is lie the liest bo) in his rlas-s ? ' — ‘ Of course he is ’ 
Correct ‘ Is he ihv, best bo> in hts class '> ’ — ‘ Cittainby he is ’ 


Non —Of (c srst v-houtil not Ik. u<-<.d cvccpt to denote a / atur-t or t nevi tahle 
coi'v-qucnci. ns, ‘ Is Micwhok alwaja greater than its part ' Ojeo itsixix'i 'f 
656 Pei Imps for Probably, &c 


ft!, on, el ‘ lias llic clock struck three ? ’ — ‘ Ptrbafs not' 
Catted ‘ Has the dork Struck three ? w/’ ^or 
7 fbtnl rot) 

657 After all for In conclusion. Finally 
Incotreel He sened (joternment faithfully for many years, 
and aftii all rv,tircd with a large pension 
Corteci - He served Government, Ac , and finally retired with 
a large pension 


Motf — The pbrasc (T//ir (i//, used by itself, denotes sn sfiUofidiathas 
^01 { Isfisi, and should never he used of n naimat consequence 300 , 3) 

IMSTS ' ( 


“'ViC 
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658 Indeed, In fact for Certainly, Undoubtedly 

Incorrect Indeed, AVellington was a most skilful leader 
Coriect Wellington was, undoubtedly, a most skilful leader 
Note — Indeed is seldom placed at the beginning of a sentence, merely to 
add force to an assertion * It is used (a) concessively as, ‘ Wellington was 
indeed ' leader, but his troops were raw recruits , ’ {F) emphati 

cally ^as, ‘ Tha^vas indctd a hard question , ’ (r) as an interjection express 
ing surprise as, ‘ Indeed ' You don’t say so ' ’ 

659 Back fot Behind 

Incot ject Sir, you are leaving back your pen 
Cortect Sir, you are leaving your pen behtttd 

660 Likely foi Very likely 

Incot rect I shall hkely leave Calcutta to-morrow 
Cot rect I shall vety likely leave Calcutta to-morroav 
Note — Likely, as a qualifying adverb, is a Scotticism , it is not so used 
by Englishmen 

661 ‘ Not ’ inserted before ‘ only ’ 

Incot tect I did not take only three 
Cottect I took only three 

Note — Oii/y implies not mote than , the not before the verb is, therefore, 
-superfluous Not only is used correctly in sentences like the following ‘ He 
■not only promised me the post, but appointed me to it ’ 

662 ‘ Not ’ omitted 

Incorrect \ cate a stt aw for the loss 

Cot rect I do not cat e a straw for the loss > 

Conjunctions 

663 That m Direct Narration 

Incort ect He said that I am coming 
Cort ect He said, ‘ I am coming ’ 

NoTEt— In Bengali the word (<1 would generally be used even when the 
actual M ords of the speaker are given as C<? 'sitf^ 

That is ivrongly inserted before interrogative pronouns or 
adverbs m indirect narration ^ 

Incot t ect He asked that how much it cost 
Cort ect He asked how much it cost 

> /ncf«(iis,bowcver, used nt iho bopinmng of B scnlcuco to give erapUnsis to tlio nmwer lo 
-question as ‘ Arc you tliirsty ’ Indeai 1 am 
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Incort td He enquired that who had done it 

Cojrcd He enquired who had done it 

Sec rules for Direct ind Indirect Nirntion, § 331 — 6 

664 TJutil for So long as, Wiule 

Inconed Until you remain idle, you Mill make no progress 

Coned So long as remain idle, you ivill make no progress 

Obsen e that — 

Until ) oil go — as long as you stay 

Until } on atntnd=as long as you do not amend 

Note — refers to nction t-iking place at a certain point of time, and 
can be used onlj with \crbs expressing a single definite act and not a 
prolonged state As long as refers to a state lasting through a space of time 

665 Wlien foi As, Since, Seeing- that 

Jj'coinct Ildien I listen to one, I must listen to all 

Coned Since I listen to one, I must listen to all 

Note — /RX i,;/ is seldom used in English (as is used in Bengali) to 
express mucufe^ice 

666 As if for As it were 

Inconed A good king is as if the father of his people 

Correct A good king is, as it wen, the father of his people 

Note — j-// which introduces an adverbial clause, cannot be inserted 
between the copula and the predicate ‘ lie acts as if he ivci,. the father of 
his people ’ is correct 


667 Unless for If 

Inconed Unless you do not try, jou will nexer succeed 
Cornet If you do not tiy {px, unless you tiy) you will never 

succeed 

Note — UiAcss (§ 319) is equivalent to f not , the not after it is therefore 
superfiuous 

663 Because for In order that 

Incorrect I am going to Calcutta, because I may consult a 
physician 

Coned I am going to Calcutta, m order that I may consult 
a physician 

Note — Bccaust denotes cause or leason, and must not be used to express 
end or purpose 
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669 ‘ So ’ inserted after ‘ as ’ 

Incornct As I am ill, so I hope you will grant me leave 

Correct As I am ill, I hope you ^vlll grant me leave 

Note —In colloquial English the second of these two correlatives is not 
expressed, unless special emphasis is intended 

670 ‘ And ’ omitted 

Incon ect The regiment contains six hundred seventy mep 

Correct The regiment contains six hundred and seventy men 

Note — Similarly the figures giving the date of the year, as 1 S 84 , should 
he read eighteui, eighty font or eighteen hundri.d and eighty font, not eighUen 
hundrtd, eighty four 


671 

Incoircct 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Correct 

Incoi 7 ect 
Correct 

672 

Incoriect 

Coriect 

Incorrect 

Correct 

Incoiiect 

Correct 

Incoirect 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Coriect 

Incorrect 

Correct 

Incorrect 
Co 7 rect 


Prepositions 

Prepositions inserted after verbs ( § 380 ) 

This much lesentbles to that 
This much resembles that 

The magistrate diiected for his dismissal 
The magistrate directed his dismissal 

Please recommend for me to the judge 
Please recommend me to the judge 

Prepositions omitted after verbs ( § 380). 

Have you applied the inspector for the post ? 
Have you applied to the inspector for the post ? 

The master did not listen his complaint 
The master did not listen to his complaint 

The judge disposed the case summarily 
The judge disposed of the case summanly 
One cannot depend his promise 
One cannot depend on his promise 

After many battles the invaders weie driveii 
After many battles the invaders were driven out 

The historian next goes to describe Waterloo 
The histonan next goes on to desenbe Waterloo 

The prize is competed by all graduates 
The prize \?, competed for by all graduates 
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673 ‘ To ’ with infinitive foi * Prom,’ ‘ In,’ &c , with 
verbal noun 378) 

(j) /r.corr<ci lie prcientcd (0 do his Mork 

Corrut He wns pre\entcd from doir^ h\s ■work 

Inoorncl I prohibit jou fo go i\ith him 
Correct I prohibit }ou from going wxih him 

xSoTn, — Most verbs iXenoun^ /revenlioi: at htri) anct, take from after them 

( 2 ) Jncorncl 'Ihej persisted to c^o in spite of orders 
Corrut Thev persisted in spite of orders 

674 ‘ For ’ with verbal noun to c\prcss a purpose or 
motive 

Jiicorrcit He went to Bombay fot doing some business 
Corrut He went to Bombay to do some business 
?vOTr — /Ir will) verbal noun is corrcctlj vised to cvprcss cause or reason 
a«, ' lie '\as punisliccl fon’o //^j-wrong ’ 

676. At for In 

ItiCorrcct Heines at Calcutta 
Corrut He lues in Calaitta 

Norn. — I'or the correct use of at and »// before the names of towns, 
•see 6 303 (1), Koie 

• 676 Near fo> With, In the care of 

Incorrect I shall leave my horses mar turn during my absence 
Correct I shall le.avc mj horses 'vit/i him during my absence 

Norn. — /Vrnr denotes r ot far from, and niiisl not be used to translate the 
Bengali when the latter has the sense of in tie caie of, tit the Itanc^s of 

&77 In for Into 379, i) 

Jhcorrect He entered in an agreement with them 
Correct , He uttered into an agreement with them 

Incorrect Come in m> house with me 
Coirect Come into mj house with me 

678 In front of for In the presence of. Before 

Jneorrut He refused to repeat his confession in front of the 
judge 

Correct lie refused to repeat his confession in the fresenee 
of the judge 
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Expressions op Time 
679 Prom for Smce 

Incoii ect I have been ill fi om yeste? day morning 
Co 7 red I have been ill since yestei day nioi ning 

Note — From is genernlly used to denote the point of time when inaction 
begins, in cases where the time when the action ends is also specified as, 

‘ I was present from eight o'clock till noon ' From, by itself, may also be used 
when the action is a continuous one or is constantly repeated as, ‘ I draw 
full ■^nyfrom the date of aj-rival , ’ ‘ He has been lame fiom childhood' 

680 Since foi For 

(1) Incoiiect I have been ill since two months 
Correct I have been ill for two months 

Note — Since should be used to refer not to space of time but to point of 
time Thus, if the word ago be added to the abo\ e sentences, as, ‘ I have 
been ill since two months ago,' the reference then is made to a point of time 
two months previous to the present date Since, therefore, is correctly used, 
though fo> two months is more idiomatic 

(2) Incoriect I have not seen you long since 

CnrroH / ^ ^ 

t. It IS long since I last saw you 

Note — This error seems to arise from a confusion of the two equivalent 
expressions, not foi a longtime and long since 
The sense of the above sentence is often expressed by the uni^iomatic 
^ After a long time lam seeing you,’ which seems to be a word for word 
translation of the Bengali 1 Similarly — 

Incoirect It is more than two years that I am doing this 
Coirect I have been doing this for more than two years 

681 Within for Before, By 
Incoirect You must finish this within 12 o'clock 
Coiled You must finish this befoie (or by) 12 o'clock 
Note — Within should be used of space not point of time , as, within two 
hotiis The Bengali may be used of either a space or a point of time 


Incoiiect 

Collect 


682 After for In 

I shall be able to go after a week 
I shall be able to go in a week (or in a week's tune) 

683 Not before for Not for 

Incoriect I shall not be able to go befoie a week 
Collect I shall not be able to go for a week 
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684 No sooner fo7 As soon as 

Iticornct No sooner he died, the heir took possession 
Conut As soon as he died, the )icir took possession 

' Not f — AV soontr Inan meins nuicli tlie sune is as soon as, ind the 
sentence might b,. cvprcascd — ‘ jVo soonot did he die, ihns the heir took 
possession ’ 

Order op Words 

685 Interrogative Sentences 

Iftornit ^Vlicnjn;/ ate ^^v//^to lca\e school? 

Cort'ici "W hen ate i ou gotns^ to lei\ e school ? 

JsnosTici AA Int countr) lu hclojsgs to ? 

Correct A\ lint countr} docs Lc bclons^ to 1 

7 he simple rule in asking direct questions in English is, tint 
the noininitne must come after the \erb, or, more commonl}, 
after an auvihar} of the \ erh 

'Again, Mhen the question is asked indirccll) (StSSS), and the 
interrogatnc sentence is dependent on some \ orb denoting request, 
the natural order, nominate e before terb, is not changed — 

' Jr iornct 7cll me when an ) on going t 
Comet Tell me when yon are goinc; 

Inior/Lit He asked me did I Inow hint / 

Correct He asked mo sf T knao hun 

686 Sentences commencing witli Adverbial expressions^ 

Incorrect So i]uielh he ran that ho came in first 
Correet So lynteUy dtd he run that he came m first 

lucorrcct No sooner I had fallen than ihc} ran away 
CotTeCl No sooner had J fallen than thc> ran aw a} 

687 Subject after Verb — It will be useful to enumerate 
lierc the instances in which the subject comes after the lerb in 
English Prose AVhere an auxiliary verb is used, the subject 
comes after the .auxiliar} 

7'lic subject conics after the 1011) — 

(i) In interrogate c sentences where no interrogative pronoun 
IS used, and sometimes in exclamations 

Ho\ many Imok' / aie you ^ 

Whit say j ou ? 

Wlnt distance can you tlirow ? 

AVhit a son has he lost ' 
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(2) With the imperative mood 


Goj'£ and tell that fox {E B ) 

Doyoi, stand here ^ 

Note — But m modern English the subject is generally omitted with the 
imperative mood 

(3) With the subjunctive mood used to express a wish 

May I he there to see ' -ft 

(4) In conditional clauses without if 

IVeie / a rich man, I would help you Mciji 

(5) "When a word or phrase is transfened*^for the sake of 

emphasis to the beginning of the sentence as ivith — 

(rt) Correlatives 


No sooner 7iaii luc reached home than the storm burst 
Scarcely had (he man arrived, before he was arrested 
Not only did tt run but it hailed also 
So furious was the wind that the sail was split 
As you behave to me, so shall I behave to you 
He can neither read, nor can he eten speak distinctly 
The more I heard, the more was 1 astonished 

(f) Adjectives (used predicatively), Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions 


Great was the npi oat 

There goes (he (htef 

Up flew (he signal 

And so say all of us 

Since you are satisfied, so am I 

The officers shouted , so did the men 

Never did Englishmen show greater courage. 


there 


NQTEjjjFor the subject placed after the >erb with Introductory it 
ere\ ^t'448 (a) 

(c) Speech reported directly 


and^ 


1 “ Look,” said the man, " and see who is there ” 

“What is It,” enquired the widoav “I’ll astonish you, 

688 for foi What . . for 


Iiicotred Id^iat for dtd you leave the school ? 

J Coned P^af dtd you leave the school foi I 

Note —When what fo> is used in a sentence on the sense of why, 
what should come at the beginning of the sentence and for at the end What 
forravj be used in juxtaposition avhen the rest of the sentence is understood 
as, ‘ I left the school ’ — ‘ What for ?' 
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689. A SO (good) for So (good) a, Such a (good) 

hiconect It is not a so good bool as I expected 
Correct It is not so good a book as I expected 

J Incortcct This is so nmch a bettei plan 
Cornet This is a so much better plan 

V Note — The indefinite article must come after an adjective qualified by so, 
and before the adverb so muck qualifjing an adjective in the comparative 
degree 

690 On the last but one (day) for On the last (day) but one 

Incorrect He went on the last hut one day of the month 
Correct He went on the last day but one of the month 

Note — The unidiomatic phrase the second last is sometimes wrongly 
used instead of the last but one 

691 Your favour of granting: fo> the favour of your 

granting 

Inco/nct I request favour of granting me 3 days’ leave 
Correct I request the favour of your gi anting me 3 days’ 
leave 

Note ~This error is very common in letters or petitions There are 
some few expressions in English like the above, that are considered as 
forming onlj one idea and treated as a single noun as, * He enquired kindly 
about /w/ state ofkcalthl instead of ‘ the slate of jour health,’ but this idiom 
IS a rare one in modern English prose, and should not be imitated bj the 
student 
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APPEITDIX A 

Homonyms (§ 90 ). 

[Woids of the same spelling:, bnt of a different pionuncintion— as 
loicei (E), to let down, Who (E ), to frown , iSven (E), the bud, and 
(L 3, to plunder— are not inserted in this list J 


Abide— 

1 To wait for (B ) 

2 To suffer for (E ) Corr of 

rtJy, to buj off 

Air— 

1 Atmosphere (Gk ) 

2 Mien (L ) 

Allow— 

1 To grant (L allocmc, to as- 

sign) 

2 To approve of (L allatida^e, 

to applaud) 

Arch— 

1 Doublet of ni c (L arcus, a 

bow) 

2 Eoguish (E ) Con of M E 

atqli, timid, bad 

3 Arch-, prefix (Gk ) 

Arm ‘ — 

1 The hmb (E ) 

2 To equip (L ) 

Bale— 

1 A package (F ) Of ball, 

2 E\il(E). 

3 To empty water (Du ) Cf 

pail 

Ball— 

1 A dance (F bal ) 

2 A round body (0 F halle') 
Bark— 

3 A barque (F ) Cf. baige 

2 Of a tree (Scand ) 

3 Of a dog (E ) 


Barrow— 

1 A burial-mound (0 E hear 

gall, to cover) Cf hti g 

2 A wheel-bariow (0 E heran, 

to bear) 

Base— 

] Low (F has) Cf lass 
2 A foundation (Gk ) Cf basis 

Batr — 

1 A short cudgel (Kelt) Cf 
pat 

2, The animal (Scand ) Corr 
of 31 E laUe 

Bay— 

1 Beddish brown (L badtiis) 

2 laurel (1 lacca, a beiry) 

3 Inlet of the sea, and in ‘ lasj~ 

window’ (L hadaie, to 
gape) 

i To bark, and in ‘ at bag ’ (L 
lauhai i) 

Bear— 

1 To carry (0 E lei an) 

2 The animal (0 E bei a) 

Beaver— 

1 The animal (E ) 

2 Part of a helmet (F baviesu, 

a bib) 

Beetle =— 

3 The biting insect (F ) 

2 A wooden beating instru- 
ment (E ) 


• >0 1 gives us/ere arm, tlio fore part oftlio orm l<o 2 gives iis/oie arm, to arm before 
band 

'3^o 1 gnes us tfeWe troircrf, avilli brows projccling like an upper^nip, No 2 g\vcs\iiieetle- 
hcadtC wiili a bead like a fojr , cf ilock bead, tcoorfen-headed 
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Bid— 

1 To pray (B ) Of head 

2 To command (E ) Of headle 

Bill- 

1 A chopper, a beak {E ) 

2 A writing (L Inlla, a Beal) 

Billet— 

1 A note (L) 

2 A log of wood. (Kelt ) 

Blow— 

1 To puff (B ) 

2 '1 0 bloom (E ) Cf Jlmo ei 

3 A stioke (E ) 

Boil- 

1 To bubble up (L ) 

2 A tumour (E ) 

Boot— 

1 Foi the foot (0 H G ) 

2 Profit (B ) Gf hct tci 

Bore— 

1 To piei ce ve\ (E ) 

2 Tidal nave (Scand ) 

Bound— 

1 To leap (L homl us, a hum 

miug) 

2 A bound aiy (Kelt ) 

3 Ready to go (bcand ) 31 E 

hoiln 

4 Past of fion? (E ) 

Bowl — 

1 A wooden ball (F houle, L 

hidin') 

2 A drinking vessel (B ) Corr 

of 31 E belle 

Box— 

1 A tree, a chest, &c (L hiixus, 

a box tiee) 

2 To fight (Scand ) 

Bray— 

1 To biuise (G ) 

2 Of an ass (Kelt ) 

Broil— 

1 To fry (Tent ) 

2 A tumult (Kelt ) ' 

Brook— 

1 To endure (0 E hi ucan, to 

use) 

2 A streamlet (0 B hi oc,) 


Bull— 

1 The animal (31 E hoUc) 

2 A papal edict, a blunder (M 

B huUe, L hicUa, a seal) 

Burden— 

1 A load (E ) 

2 The refrain of a song (F ) 

SeeAyjy 0 

Butt — 

1 To thrust (31 H G) Cf heat 

2 A barrel (doublet of hoot 1) 

Calf— 

1 Young of cow (E ) 

2 Of the leg (Icel ) 

Cape— 

1 A cloak (L eapei e, to take) 

Cf cap, cope 

2 A headland CL caput, head) 

Cf caj) a jJic 
Card- 

1 Paste board (Gk ) Cf chai t 

2 To comb wool (L ) 

I Case— 

1 An event (L cam?, cadeic, 

to fall) Cf chance 

2 A receptacle (L capsa , ca- 

pci e, to take) 

Chink— 

1 A crevice (E ) 

2 To ]ingle (E ) 

Cleave— 

1 To split (0 E clerfnn a 

strong verb) 

2 To adhere (0 E clcofian , 

I a weak verb) 

Cock— 

1 3Iale of hen, a faucet (Gk ) 

2 To stick up (Kelt ) 

3 A cock boat (Gk ) Cf 

cooUe 

4 A hay cock (Scand ) 

Cocoa— 

1 Coco rmt {Cocos nvcifei a) 

2 Cacao mha {I'lieohi oma ca 

cao) 

3 Coca, the herb {JEi ythi ovy 

Ion coca) 

Corn— 

1 Grain, what is gi omul (E ) 

2 On the foot (L coi nu, a 
horn) 
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Corpoi nl— 

1 All offlLcr (L caput, licid) 

Corr of ciipaial 

2 15odil3 (L carpus') 

■Count— 

1 llio title (L iomdem,‘\ cam 

pnniou) 

2 To compute (L lunpittaic) 
Cow— 

1 Die nuimul (0 D fii Skt 

ao, (^auc) 

2 To terrifj (Scand ) 

Crab— 

1 A ihcll fiib (C) 

2 V J lud of ipple (Ssaud ) 

Cnokct— 

1 'Ihc f'lfii/nff/ inpf'ct ((t ) 

J Tlio p^nme (0 E at e, a 
«tnfl ) Cf < ri/tc/i 

Guff— 

1 To fitriKo (Scfuul ) 

J r irt of the ‘=lco\ 0 (E ) 

Dam— 

1 V bmK (r ) 

2 A motlier (L ) Snitic ns 

dll me 

Date— 

1 An epoch (L datum, pncii) 

2 A fruit (GJ daJtuloc, -v fui 

tjer) 

DoGIg— 

J To mil 0 feu! (E — with L 
prefix) 

2 To pics along in n tde (L 
Jilum, a tlirtad) 

Desort— 

1 'ioforpakefL dttcrcii) 

2 Mont (L di ’Cline) 

Dle- 

J 'lo 7 crihb (‘^onntl ) 

2 A gaining cube (L ) 

Do- 

3 '1 o perform (0 E don), 

2 Toa\ail(0 E augan) 

Dock- 

] To oiirtail (Kelt 7) 

2 A ])lnut (Kelt 7) 

41 A basin for sliipB (L 7) 


Down— 

1 Soft plnmngc (Scniul ) 

2 A bill, and tbo ad\ (Kelt) 

Ear — 

1 The organ of bcanng (E ) 

Hoot an , to attend 

2 Of com (E) Root al , to 

inorpo 

T To plough (E) Root ar, 
to plough 

Earnest — 

J Serious (E ) 

2 A pledge (Kelt ) 

Egg- 

1 Of birds (E ) 

2 'lo iiistigntn (Scand ) 

Elder— 

1 Older (E) 

2 V kind ot tree (E ) Corr of 

cilci 

Embattle— 

1 'io furnish ^^Ith battlements 

(0 1 h dilh) 

2 To range in order of battlo 

(0 I hut mile) 

Pair— 

1 Beautiful (E) 

2 Afesti\al(L) 

Pawn— 

] J’o criiig-' (Stand ) Cf fmu 

2 Ajouugdcci (E)Cf fetut 

Pcll- 

3 To cause lo fall (E ) 

2 A f-lin (Jv ) 

S Cruel (E ) 

I A hill (Stand ) Cf Md 
Xt Pn^t of fall 

Plt- 

1 Apt (0 L fiat, r fail, L 

factai made) 

2 A siiddcu attack of pam 

(G ft , ’tis goncl) 

J A portion of a poem (E ) 

Flag— 

1 To dioop , an casign , a reed 

(1-) 

2 A Hag stone (Scand ) Cf 

Jlalo 

Plounoc— 

1 To 7)luugc about (Sned ) 

2 Of a dress (F ). 
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Plusli — 

J To flow suddenly (L ) Of 
flux 

2 To blush (Scand ) Of flat e 

3 Level (unknown) 

Foil— 

1 To defeat, a blunt sword 

(L fnllaie, to full cloth ) 

2 A set-off (L fohmn, a leaf) 

Found— 

1 To cast metals (L fandei e, 

to pour) 

2 To lay the foundation of 

(L fundai e to found) 

3 Past of find (E ) 

Fray— 

1 Short for affiay (L /ji- 

cold) Cf afiaid 

2 To wear away (L fiicaie, 

to rub) 

Fret— 

1 To vex (0 E fietan^foi- 

eatan, to eat away) 

2 To ornament (0 E ft (stnan, 

to adorn) 

3 A grating , musical stop 

(L fci } at(i , fei 1 wn, iron) 

Fry— 

1 To cook (L ) 

2 The spawn of fish (Scand ) 

Gall- 

1 BUe(E) 

2 To vex (L ) Of callous 

Gin— 

1 A trap (L ingemim , a contri- 

vance) Of engine 

2 A kind of spirit (L) See 

C 

Gloss— 

1 Brightness ^Scand ) 

2 An explanation (Gk) 

Gore— 

1 Blood (0 E yojjdirt) 

2 To pierce (0 E yn?, a spear) 

Grate— 

1 For a fire (E ciates, a 

hurdle) Of o ate 

2 To scrape (Scand ) Of 

sciatch 


Grave- 

1 To cut , a burial-house (0 E 

y? of an, to dig) 

2 Solemn (L giavis, heavy) 

Cf ffiief 

Graze— 

1 To scrape lightly (F ) Corr- 

of lasc 

2 To give cattle y; ass (E ) 

Gum— 

1 Of the jaws (E ) 

2 Adhesive juice (Gb ) 

Gust— 

1 A gush of wind (Scand ). 

2 Relish (L ) 

Hail— 

1 Frozen rain (B ) 

2 To greet (Scand ) 

Hale— 

1 Healthy (Scand ) 

2 To7mHi(E) 

Halt — ’ 

1 Lame (E ) 

2 To stop (G ) Cf hold 

Hamper— 

1 To impede (B ) 

2 A basket (G ) Corr of 

hannapei 

Hawk — 

1 The bird (E) 

2 To carry about for sale 

(0 Low G ) 

3 To spit (W ) 

Heel— 

1 Of the foot (E ) 

2 To incline (E ) 

Heyday— 

1 Interjection (G hci-da, ho 
there ') 

2 Vigour (E , = high day) 

Hind — 

1 Female of stag (B ) 

2 A peasant (M E June] Cf, 

hue 

3 As in ‘ land feet ’ (E ) 

Contr of Inndei 

Hold— 

1 To keep (E ) 

2 Of a ship (Du ) See § 107 
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Hop— , 

1 1 o leap (E ) 

2 The plnnfc (Du ) 

Host— 

1 entertnmer (L liofjnttm, 
n 

2 An mnj (E ho^tem, fin 

cncnij ) 

T The consccritcfl iviifor (E 
hi’ftiii, T \ictun) 

Hue— 

1 Colour (E ) 

2 Clamour (fccniid ) Cf hoot 
Jar’— 

2 To creak (E ) 

2 Au carthcu pot (Por‘i ) 

Jet— 

1 locpoutlE jaftait to fliufr) | 

2 A black 1 mi oral (Gk 

ijnli t from Gagas, n tow u 
in E\cn) ' 

Kennel— 

1 A house for dogf, (E cttnnii, 

a dog’) 

2 A putter (E ciniaU^) (Corr 

of M L erntrf) 

Lap— 

1 Tohd hp(E) Cf !ij> 

2 \k 111 /tij> dog (E ) 

! To fold (E} Corr oi win/) 

Lark— 

1 The bird (E) Coiitr of fni- 

) ocJ 

2 Sport ("M E IticI) Cf ucd 

/or/ , 5 CO 

Last— 

1 Latest GO Cf 170 

2 To onduro for shoes (E) 

$ A load (E ) 

Lay— 1 

1 To cause to he (E ) 

2 A soup (Kelt) 

1 Laie(Gl ) 


Leng-ue— 

1 An allmnco (E ) 

2. Three miles (Kelt ) 

Leave— 

1 To quit (0 E Irrfnn), Cf 

hie 

2 Permission (0 E lenf) Of 

fnrhniff/i, ^ 64, AWt 

Lie— 

1 To rest (0 E licpan) 

2 To speak falsely (0 E ho~ 

flint) 

Light 9- 

1 Illumination (E ) 

2 Nothcn\y(E) 

1 To alight (E ) Cf 4) 62 

Lime— 

1 Mortar (E ) 

2 The linden tree (E ) Corr 

of hue (for htll}^ 

" A citron (Pers ) Cf hmvt 
Linlc- 

1 Of a chain (L) Cf inip 

2 A torch (Dn ) Corr of hiU 

(for htiif) Cf /fifstock 

List— 

] A strip, a catalogue (Tout ) 
2 Smg of h^h (L ) 

! To desire (E ) Cf iu*t 
4 To listen (E) Cf hit 7. 
Lock— 

1 Of a door CM E /e/e) 

2 Of hair (M E /o/) 

Loom— 

1 For ueaiing (E ) 

2 To appear faintly (Sound ). 

Loir— 

) "Mean {Scaiid ) 

2 To bellow (E ) 

Mnee— 

1 A club (L ) 

2 The spico (Skt ?) 

Mail— 


] Armour (L mantla, a moshl 
2 A letter bag (0 H G ) 


' Jar in tlic loor Ii n ^nr (or on tW Jai)’ In It 1 eherre c/mr, n tnrn, soon Jn chat- 
vnman ft uojnsn \'lio a lurn nr Jt>l» of wort l)t< OnincP\ (* fiic Cr rors ') 1ns ‘ lJiop(,n- 
fMi’ wlio Jm 1 llic liiiml t rt f/iflifj ' set uho b note lo Tlie J no >>otIo Kinsmen ’ (Hcai)~ 
p IJ'i Is fliort, tlio word li roiiimon ill Anicrlcft 
JUelntn nI«o ino icriis lljhlfji from tldit (0 and (2) To Ujhtcn, on cjtension of 
list , f3), iiKo 0 mrs in llit I iigli h I'ritjcr boor • 0 I/ird, let lliy morej lljhitn upon us ’ 
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Mangle— ^ 

1 To mutilate (L — with E 

suffix) 

2 A roller (Gk) Of mangonel 


March— 

1 A border (E ) Of mai I 

2 To pace (L ?) Of mallet 

3 The month (L ) 


Mass— 

1 A lump (Gk ) 

2 The celebration of the Eu- 

charist (L) 

Match— 

1 An equal, a contest (E) 

Of mate 

2 A lucifer (Gk ) 

Mate— 

1 A comrade (E) Of malic 

2 To check mate (Ar mata, he 

died) 


1 Ground grain (E ) Of mill 

2 A repast (E ) Of mete 

Mean— 

1 To intend (E) Of mind 

2 Base (E ) 

3 Intermediate (L ) 

1 Fitting (E ) Of mete 

2 To encounter (E ) Of moot 

1 A lake (E ) Of wiuj sh 

2 Pnre(L) Of muible 

Mess— 

1 A dish of meat (L ) 

2 Disorder (E ) Of mash, 

mix 


Moor— 

1 A heath (E) Of moiass 

2 To fasten a ship (Du ) 

3 A North African (Gk ) 

Mould— 

1 Soil (E ) 

2 A model (L ) 

3 Minute fungus (M E moHZerf, 

decayed) 

i In iron mould (E) Oorr of 
mole ' 

Muse — 

1 To meditate (L ) Of mute, 

muttei 

2 One of the nine Muses (Gk ) 

Nap— 

1 A short sleep (E ) 

2 Of cloth (Kelt ) 

Nave— 

1 Of a wheel (E ) 

2 Of a church (L ) 

Neat — 

1 An ox (0 E neat , neotan, 

to use) 

2 Tidy (L mtidnm, shining) 
Net— 

1 For catching fish, Ac (^E ) 

2 Olear of all charges (L ) 

Of neat 

Ought— 

1 Past of one (E ) 

2 Same as aught (E ) 

Ounce— 

1 The weight (L ) 

2 A lynx (Pers ?) 

Own— 

1 To possess (0 E dgman) Of 
one 

2 To admit (0 E vnnan) 


Mint — 

1 For coining money (L ) 

2 The plant (Gk) 

Mole— 

1 A mark on the body CE ) 

2 The animal (E ) Of § 106 

Mood— 

1 Temper (0 E mod, mind) 

2 In Grammar (L modus, 

mode) 


Page— 

1 A servant (L ]}agus, a vil- 

lage ?) 

2 Of a book (L pagina') 

Pale— 

1 A stake (L pains') 

2 Wan (L pallidum) 

Pall— 

1 A shroud (L ) 

2 To become vapid (Kelt ) 
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Paw— 

1 A pledge (L xwimumf a 

clotli) 

2 Afc chess (0 F pann, L 2>c- 

doncm, ii foot soldier) 

Peei— 

1 An equal (L pnreyn) 

2 To pry (0 Low G- ) Of 

bhai eyed 

3 To appear ' (L ) 

Peroh. — 

1 A measure (L ) 

2 A fish (Gk ) 

Periwinkle— 

] A plant (L pcininca) 

2 A mollusc (Corr of 0 E 
2)inciii)u la) 

Pie— 

] A matrpie (L 
2 A pasty (Kelt ?) 

Pile— 

] A heap (L pHa, a ball) Of 
pill 

2 A stake (L pila) Of juZku 

3 Fibre (L ynfa?, a hair) 

Pine— 

1 The tree (L pirtvs) 

2 To waste away (L pdiia, 

pain) 

Pitch— 

] Tar (L 

2 To throw (Kelt ) Of 

pile 

Plat — 

3 A plot (E ) 

2 To plait (L ) 

Plot— 

] A conspiracy (L ) 

2 A piece of ground (E ) 

Pole— 

1 A stake (L ) 

2 An a-vis (Gk ) 

Pore— 

3 Of the skin (Gk ) 

2 To study (Kelt ) 


Pound— 

1 A weight (L ) 

2 An enclosure (Du ), 

3 To licat (E ) 

Press- 

1 To squeore (L 

2 To hire for Bcrvioo^ (L ynrtis- 

taic, to offer) 

1 Prize— 

j 3 A thing captured (L ) Of 
I III tson, § 61 

' 2 To \aluo highly (L) Of 

ICC, § 61 

Prune— 

3 To trim trees (L ?) 

2 A plum (Gk ) 

1 Pulse— 

I 3 A throb (L ) 

2 Pease, Ac (L ) 

I Punch— 

i 3 To pierce (L ) 

2 To beat , = 2>iin'is7c (L ) 

3 A bevel age (Skt ) 

1 Conti of Phiv hinello (L ) 

I Purpose— 

3 To intend (Gk—uith F pro 

fix) 

2 Intention (L ) 

Quail— 

3 To cower (E) Of aucll, 

§ GO, (b) 

2 A bird (Low G ) Of duacb 
Quarry— 

3 Wliere stones arc dug (L 

qiiarhrao, to square) 

2 Slauglitcred game (L < 10 ; »/»i, 

hide) 

j Quire— 

3 Of paper (L ) 

2 A choir (Gk ) 

Quiver— 

3 To tremble (E ) 

2 For arrows (0 IT G ) 

Race— 

1 A trial of speed (E ) 

2 A lineage (0 H G.) 


• As In Sliats Wtnl T IV, 3, 1 


3 \i In £nti:r,’ ‘ press 
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Rack— 

1 A giating , instrument of tor- 

ture (E ) Of > each 

2 Clouds (Scand ) 

3 lo pour o£E liquor (Lang ) 

4 In ‘lac/:. and rum’ (E , 

= m coJ ) 

Rail— 

1 A bar (0 Low G ) 

2 To brawl , tbe bird (Du ) 

Rake— 

1 The instrument (E ) 

2 A dissolute man (Scand ) 

Conti of JI E 5 aid 

3 The inclination of a mast 

(Scand) Cf oettch 

Rally— 

1 To reassemble (L , = re alii/') 

2 To banter (Teut ) Cf lait 

Rank— 

1 Row, class (0 H G ) 

2 Luxuriant (E ) 

Rash— 

1 Hasty (Scand ) 

2 An eruption (L ) 

Rate— 

1 A proportion (L ) 

2 To scold (Scand ?) 

Rear— 

1 To raise (E ) 

2 The hind port (L ) 

Refrain— 

1. To foibear (L ir/ienaie, to 
bridle) 

2 The buiden of a song (L 
icfnnqcic, to bieak bach, 
repeat) 

Rent— 

1 Torn, a tear (E ) 

2 Payment (L ) 

Repair- 

1 To restore (L. re;;oj ai e) 

2 To resort (L i epati larc). 

Rest— 

1 Repose (E ) 

2 Remainder (L ) 

Rifle— 

1 To rob (Tent ) 

2 A musket (Scand,) (jt,iipple. 


Ring— 

1 A circle (E ) 

2 To tinkle (E ) 

Rock— 

1 A mass of stone (Kelt ?) 

2 To tottei (Scand ) 

Roe— 

1 A female deer (E ) 

2 The spawn of fishes (Scand ) 

Row— 

1 A line (E ) 

2 To piopel with oais (E ) 

Rush — 

1 To move violently (Scand ) 

2 The plant (E ) 

Sage— 

1 Wise (L lapms) 

2 The plant (L so it Ki, safe) 

Sap— 

1 The ]uice of plants (E ) 

2 To undermine (Gk ?) 

Sash— 

1 A frame for glass (L ) CL 

case 

2 A scaif (Pers ) 

Saw— 

1 The instrument (E ) 

2 A saying (E ) 

Scale— 

1 Of a fish , of a balance (E ) 

2 Gradation (L ) 

Scout — 

1 A spy (L ) 

2 To reject (Scand ) Cf s/ioci. 

Scrip- 

1 A wallet (Scand ) Cf sci a/i 

2 A document (L ) See § 107 

Seal - 

1 A stamp (L ) 

2 The animal (B ) 

See— 

1 To perceive (E ) 

2 The seat of a bishop (L.) 

Shed— 

1 To part, ’ pour (E ) 

2 A hut (Du ) 


Ab m ‘ tUo riilgo wlucli ftirU rhcr «} stems 
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Shingle— 

} A wooden tile (L ) 

2 Gravel (Scaud ) Of siyij 

Shiver— 

1 To tremhlc (Scand ) M E 

Jnrcicn, to tremble 

2 A 'splinter (Scand ) M E 

iJtncien, to split 

Shonl— 

' 1 Of fishes (L) Of il7ipoI 

2 A sand bank (Scand ) Cf. 
fliallon 

Shock— 

1 A concii'ssion , sheaves toteed 

together (Tout ) Cf t/m/ e 

2 As m * headed ’ (E) 

Cf slitiff 

Shrub— 

] A Ion tree (E ) 

2 A drink (Ar ) Cf tynij) 

Smnok— 

1 Flavoui , Won (E ) 

2 A fishing boat (Da ) 

Snuff— 

1 TosniflL(Du) 

2 To snip a n icic (Scand ) 

Soil— 

1 Ground (L ) 

2 To defile (L ) Cf foir 

Sole— 

1 Of the foot , a fish (E tolca) 

2 Alone (L folUK) 

Sound— 

1 Healthy (E ) 

2 A strait , to probe (E ) 

3 A noise (L ) 

Spell— 

1 An incantation fE) Cf gos- 

pel, App C 

2 To tell letters (E) Cf spilf, 

a pointer 

3 A turn of work (E ) 

Spire— 

1 A point (E ) 

2 A coil (L ) 


Spit— 

1 A skewer (E ) 

2 To expeotorate (E.) 

Spray— 

1 Eoam (E ) 

2 A spng (Scand ) 

Stern— 

1 Severe (E ) 

2 Of a ship (Scand ) Cf stee> 

Still— 

1 Calm , yet (E ) 

2 Contr oi diHil (L) 

Story— 

1 A htsiorif (Gk ) See § 106 

2 Of a building (L ) Cf stoic 

Strand— 

1 The beach (E ) 

2 Of a rope (Du ) Cf sti tng 

Stud— 

1 A collection of horses (E) 

Of steed 

2 A button (E ) 

Swallow— 

1 The bird (E) 

2 To absorb (E ) 

Swim — 

1 To float (0 E in mmaii) 

2 To bo dizzy (0 E raiairt, a 

swoon) 

Tap- 

1 To knock (Tout ) Cf to tip 

2 A pipe (E) Cf tojy, iv/t 

Tart-- 

1 Sour (E ) Of to teal 

2 A pio (L ) 

Tartar— 

] A salt (Ar ) 

2 A Tatar (Pers ) 

3 Tartarus ' (Gk ) 

Temple- 

1 For worship (L temphnn') 

2 Of the head (L tcmpoia'). 

Tender— 

1 Soft (L tcnci inn) 

2 To offer (L tciidoc') 


I M 111 Mioka T A 11 S, 22'. 
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Tense— 

1 Of a verb (L tcmjnts, time) 

2 Rigid (L teiisiis, stretched) 

Tick— 

1 The insect (E ) 

2 Cover of a bed (Gk ) 

3 Of a •watch (E ) 

i Credit (P ) Contr of ticlct 

Till- 

1 To cultivate (E ) ' 

2 Until (Scand ) 

3 For money (E ) 

Tip— 

1 The end (B ) Cf toj> 

2 To tilt (Scand ) Cf to iaj} 

Toil— 

1 Labour (Tent 7) 

2 A net (L ) 

Toll— 

J A tax (E ) Cf tale 

2 Sound (E ) 

Tow— 

3 To pull a vessel (E ) 

2 Hemp(B) 

Trump— 

1 A trumpet (L 7) 

2 At cards (L ) Corr of ti wmpli 

Van— 

1 The front of an army (L ) 

2 A fan (L ) 

3 A -wagon (Pers ) See § 106 


Vent— 

1 An air hole (L ) Cf fissni t 

2 Utterance (L ) Cf tend 

Vice— 

1 A fault (L tztmn) 

2 An instiument (L vdit') 

3 As in Fic^-roy (L tide) 

Wake— 

1 To arise , a feast (E ) Cf 

‘iiatch 

2 The track of a ship (Scand ) 

Wax— 

1 To glow (E ) 

2 The substance (E ) 

Weed— 

3 A plant (0 E tvcod) 

2 A garment (0 E ncede) 

Well— 

1 Healthy (E ) 

2 A spring (B ) 

Worth— 

1 Value (E) Cf tiaie 

2 To become (E ) See § 280 

Yard— 

1 An enclosed space (E ) Of 

(jai don 

2 A rod , a measure (E ) 


1 But till ^l) and (2) are closely allied, ‘ aim’ or ‘ bent being tUo noiion In common to boili 
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APPENDIX B 

Doublets (§ 02 ) 


Abbreviate, abridge 
Achievement hatchment 
Adamant, diamond 
Aggrieve, aggravate 
Alarm alarum 
Allocate allow 
Amiable, amicable 
Announce, annunciate 
Ant emmet 
Antic antique 
Appraise, appreciate 
Aptitude, attitude 
Arbour harbour ' 

Arc, arch 

Assemble assimilate 
Attack, attach 

Balm, balsam 
Beak, peak 
Beaker pitcher 
Bench bank 
Benediction, benison 
Block, plug 

Cadence, chance 
Caitifir, captive 
Cancer canker 
Calumnv challenge 
Canon, cannon - 
Canvas, canvass 
Card chart 
Castigate, chastise 
Catch, chase 
Cattle, chattle capital 
Cavalry, cnivalry 
Cave, cage 
Cell, hall 
Chaise, chair 
Channel, canal, kennel 
Chant, cant 
Chanot cart 
Chieftain, captain 


Choir, chorus, quire 
Chord, corn 
Cinchona, quinine 
Cipher, zero 
Coffer, coffin 
Collect, cull 
Commend, command 
Complacent, complaisant 
Comprehend comprise 
Compute, count 
Conception, conceit 
Conduce, conduct 
Confuse, coufound 
Construe, construct 
Courtesy curtsey 
Coy quiet 
Cnm'on, carmine 
Crook cross 
Crypt grot 

Dainty dignity 
Dame, ^am 
Deck, thatch 

Deduce, deduct (§ 51, Koti)- 

Dell, dale 

Descry describe 

Desiderate, desire 

Dish, disc, desk, dais 

Diurnal journal 

Dole, deal 

Drill, tbnll 

Due, debit 

Eatable, edible 
Employ, implicate 
Entire, integer 
Envious, invidious 
Enwrap, envelop 
Eremite, hermit 
Esteem, estimate 
Evil, ill 

Extraneous, strange 


' U rdswocxl, lioivercr, derives tlicso words from different sonrces 
2 Cf ordinance, ordnance, below 
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Fact, feat 
Faculty, facility 
Fancy fantasy 
Fasliion, faction 
Fife, pipe 
Finite, fine 
Fragile, frail 
Flame, phlegm 
Flower floui 
Font, fount 

<?abble, jabber 
■Granary, garner 
Grove, groove 
Guarantee, warranty 
Guaid, ward 
Guest, host 
Guile, wile 
Gullet, gully 

Hale whole 
Hospital, hostel, hotel 
Human, humane 
Hydra, otter 

Imhrue, imbue 
Jnch, ounce 
Indite, indict 
Innocuous, innoxious 
Invocate, invoke 
Isolate, insulate 

Jealous, zealous 

Lithesome lissom. (§ 68, Note 3) 

Xisten lurk 

Load lade 

Locust lobster 

Loyal, legal 

Manoeuvie, manure 
Hlajor, mayor 
Malediction, malison, 

Metal, mettle 
Minster, monastery 
Mister, master 
Mobile, moveable 
Mode, mood 
Moment, movement 
Monster, muster 
Morrow, morn 
Moslem, mussulman 
Musket, mosquito 

Naked, nude 
Naive, native 
Naught, not 


Obedience, obeisance 
Ordinance oidnance 
Otto, attar 
Pail , peer, par 
Pale, pallid 
Paison, person 
Patron, pattern 
Pauper, poor 
Pen, pin 

Penance, penitence 
Peisecute, pursue 
Phantasm, phantom 
Piety, pity 
Plan, plain, plane 
Plaintive, plaintiff 
Poison, potion 
Poignant, pungent 
Poich, portico 
Potent, puissant 
Praise, price 
Predicate, preach 
Probe, prove 
Prolong, purloin 
Provide, purvey 
Provident, prudent 
Purpose, propose 

Ransom redemption 
Ratio, reason 
Regal, royal 
Regulate, rule 
Renew renovate 
Respect, respite 
Revert, reverse (§ 61, Note) 
Rovei, robber 

Saliva, slime 

Scandal slander 

Scatter, shatter 

Scratch, giate 

Screech, shriek 

Separate, sever 

Seivnut, sergeant, seijeant 

Secure suie 

Senior, sii 

Shut skirt 

Skiff, ship 

Skirmish, scrimmage 
Sop, soup 
Stmt, stunt 
Stove, stew 
Strait stiict 
Supeificies, surface 
Supplicant, suppliant 



DOUBLETS 


Tamper, temper 
Task, tax 
Taunt, tempt 
Tight, taut 
Tithe, tenth 
Tone, tnne 
Tradition, treason 
Tract, trait 
Treachery, trickery 


Troth, truth 

Vast, -waste 
Veal, -wether 
Veneer, furnish 
Verb, word 
Vocal, vowel 
Vote, vow 

Wain, wagon 
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APPENDIX 0 

Disguised Words {§ 103) 


WOED 

■0'^ DISGUISED Form: 

ESPIiANATIOK 

Ache 

ake 

0 E cece (not Gk achos) 

Aisle 

aile 

F ailc, wing 

Adjust 

0 F aitjoustei 

Low L adguxtar e, to put side 
by side, arrange 

Admiral 

amual 

amir a^-balir, Ameer of the 
sea 

Aghast 

31 E agastcd,agast 

terrified (§ 62, 2) 

Albatross 

Port, alcatraz 

Ar al-gitadiis, the bncket 

Alligator 

alogarto 

Sp el lagai to, the lizaid (L 
laceria) 

F amende 

Almond 

amend 

Ambergrease’ 

amberg'^18 

gi IS am be) grey amber 

Argosy” 

Ragusy 

vessel of Ragusa 

Ascendant 

ascendent 

L aseendentem 

Ascertain 

acsrtam 

0 F acei-tainc) 

Banisters 

balusters 

Gk balanstion, pomegranate 
flower 

Battledoor 

Sp batadoi 

a (washing) beetle or beater 

Beaver (of helmet) 

hey QT 

F baviei c, a bib 
name of a hospital for luna- 
tics 

Bedlam 

Bethlehem 

Bedridden 

bed rider 

0 E hcdrida, a bed mounter 

Belfry 

31 E herfrey 

a watch-tower 

Black Art 

translation of nigi o- 

corr of nec) o mancy (Gk 


raancy (L mger, 
black) 

nee) os, the dead) 

Blunderbuss 

thunder-bos 

Du dondeibus 

Boon® 

31 E bone 

a petitiour favour 

Bran new 

brand-new 

Are new {Shalts') 

Bndal 

bride ale 

bride feast 

Bridegroom 

bnde-gorae 

0 E bryd gtnna, bride-man 

Brimstone 

31 E bren stoon 

bum stone, sulphur 

Buckram 

0 F boucaran 

coarse cloth 

Burden (refrain) 

P bourdon 

a humming a drone-bass 

By-law 

Dan by lov 

town-Iau (§ 64) 

Cannibal 

canbal 

a native of the Caribbean is- 
lands 


* Verdtgreasei = de gris) is similarly corrupted 
- Confused ^\lth tlic classic Te=se! Argo 
Id a 6oon companion * doOTi IflJE* don, pood 


WOKP 

Carmval 

Car fend ge 
Caterpiller 

Causeway 


Cess pool 
Charles’s wain 

Chestnut 

Citizen 

Crucible 

Cockatoo 

Cockatrice 

Comfit 

Compound (area) 
Constable 

Contrive 

Cooly 

Cordwainer 

Corporal 

Counterpane 

Coverlet 

Coxcomb 

Craven 

Crayfish , Crawfish 
Curfew 
Curmudgeon 
Currant 

Curry favour, to 
Curtail 

Cutlass 

Cutler 

Cutlet 

Demesne 

Drake 

Drawing room 
Dropsy 

Elbow 

Enhance 

Episode 
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Undisguised Foem 

It cai novale^cat nele- 
%alc 

cartrage 

0 F catte jielaewrc 
causey 


BOSS pool 
0 E cai les town 

chesten-nut 

cifciyen 

crusible 

cacato 

M, E cocatrtjse 

confit 

campan 

II B eoncstablc 
contiovo 

Tam Juh, dailv hire 
0 P coidoan-iei 
caporal 
counterpoint 

coverlib 
cock’s comb 
era; end 
M E cietis 
0 F covie feu 
corn-mudging 
connth 

M E to cm 1 y faiell 
i curtail 

cutlas 

. M E cotelci 
P coteletto 


BxPiiAN'Ariox* 

Low L carnc leiamen, a so- 
lace of the flesh / 
cartouche 

cat that rolls itself up like a 
fill 

P chamsB , Low L caleeata 
(via), a path shod with 
stone ^ 
soak-pool 

the churl’s (? e , country- 
man’s) wagon 

from castana, a city in Pontus 
F evtoyen 

a little 67 use 01 crook 
Malay 1 ahatua 
Lou L cocoai dins, a crocodile- 
L confectus (cf confection) 
Port campania, a plain 
L comes stahnli, count of the 
stable 

0 F conti Old , to find 
a day-labourer 

a worker in leather of Cordova,. 
Low L capotaUs, a chief 
0 P contc pointe, lit , a quilt 
stitched 

P couiie lit, bed cover 
badge of a professional fool 
craving one who craves 
F icieiisse, G hubs, a crab 
fire cover 
corn hoarding 
raism of C 01 inth 
to curry the chestnut horse 
Low L cm toldus (from cm tns, 
docked) 

P coutclas, a short sword 
Low L cnltellarius, a maker 
of knives 
a little rib 


M E demem 
M E endialce 
withd ra wing-room 

0 D ydropsic 


L dominium (cf domain) 

0 E ened-ialj:,^ duck-kmg 
a loom to withdraw into from 
the dining-room 
Late Gk hydiopisis (from 
hydor, water) 


0 E eZ boga 

enance 

episod 


arm bending 
from L m-ante, before 
Gk liodos, &v!a.j (Cf method, 
period, &.C ) 


' Donee, from L calcevs o slioe and not from L calcem, hmc 
- Tills ral e is the rtc of biihopnc 
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WOBD 

U^DISGUISED FOBM 

Explanation 

Extrinsic 

extrinsec 

L crti insccus, from without 

Eyrie, eyry 

aery 

F ane, nest of hawks (not 
fiom M E eg, an egg) 

Farther 

M E fcuei 

contused with fuitlier (§ 102), 

Farthing 

fourthhng 

little fourth 

Farthingale 

0 F vexlngalle 

from Sp verdngo, a rod, a 
hoop 

Female 

. M E fcmcle 

L feinella (dim of fcmxna, a 
woman) 

Finnan 

Pers fat man 

a mandate 

Flushed (with 

VIC 


tory) 

fleshed 

a metaphor from the chase 

Forcemeat 

forced meat 

strengthened or spiced meat 

Foreign 

M E forcinc 

Low L f 01 aliens (L foias, out 
of doors) 

Forlorn hope 

Du veiloi cnhooj) 

lost troop (7iO(yi=E heap') 

Frontispiece 

frontispico 

Low L fi onti specinm, lit, 
front view (confused with 
piece) 

■Ghastly 

M B ga'ithj 

see aghast 

Ghost 

M E gost 

0 E gait, a spirit 

Gin 

Geneva 

corr of 0 F genivie, jumper 

Godown 

Jtalay gaiong 

a warehouse 

Gooseberry 

grose berry 

0 F <71 a?eBe, a gooseberry 

Gospel 

0 E god tpell 

God 8 story 

Greyhound 

Icel gicy-lmndci 

dog-hound 

Gossip 

M E god sib 

related m God, sponsor , an 
idle talker 

Gridiron ■ 

M E qiediie, gicdil 

a griddle 

Grocer 

grosser 

ciigi osser, a wholesale dealer 
pig of Brazil 

Guinea pig 

Guiana pig 

Giitta percha 

Slalay gatahpei clia 

gvm of the qxeicha tree 

Hack 

hackney 

a horse let out for hire 

Handcuffs 

M E hand cops 

a hand fetter 

Harner 

halier 

a hai e hound 

Hautboy 

Fr haiitbois 

a high toned wooden pipe 

Hawker 

liukker 

0 Du /(cu/c/aai , a huckster 

Height 

Eighth 

M E highte 

Henchman 

hengst-man 

horse man 

Hodge podge 

hotch pot 

lit shale pot, a farrago 

Hookah 

Ar huqqa 

a pipe for smoking 

Humble bee 

hummel bee 

humming-bee 

Hurricane 

Sp hinaoan 

a Caribbean word 

Husband 

Icel , Jms, house, &. 
luandi, dwelling 

house holder (cf p 68, foot 


note 2) 

Icicle 

0 E isgicel 

IS, ice, A, gtcel, bit of ice 

Gk cidolo lati eta, vtoTship of 
idols 

L 7?ifi («?eci(s, inwaids 

Idolatry 

idololatry 

Intrinsic 

intrinseo 

Invoice 

envois 

plur of F envoi, a sending 



DISGUISED ^YORDS 


3or 


IIonD 


II^ DISGUISED PonM EXPUANATIOX 


Isinglnss 

.Tacknl 

Jaunty 

Kcrclucf 
ICiugaom 
Lapv; mg 

LauJniinm 
Ltquonco 
T oaJ'tar 
I mJstono 
Loafer 


Jlcrri'? (lance 
Jlusliroom 

XeighLour 

yepcnlTio 

>iphtniarc 

Nostril 


0 Du lonjzcn hlai 


sturgeon bladder 


Pors xliaglial 
innb} 

eurcliief 
i\I E h>u(?oin 
leap uiuk 

Indanum 
hconco 
lodestar 
lode«tone 
G /nw/cr, a runner 


Skfc C7 igala 
gentj, genteel 

M E CPI cl chef, bead cover 
0 E tyni,Toga\,{^ dom 
a bird that ntrils or turns 
about in Unplug or running 
Gk ladanon 

Gk ghgcg }/7/?zrT, sncct root 
icntj tiaf, guiding-star 
npij ytpuc, drawing stone 
G lintd laiifi/ , a land 
( = Icnpcr), a vagabond 


Uloorisli danco Sp J/pi ix( o, Moorish 

0 T mo USUI on from O F mousse, moss 


nigh-boor 

nepentbes 

nigbt-niara 

uobC-tUnll 


near husbandman, near dwel- 
ler 

Gk nepenthes, free from 
sorrow 
night bag 
nose bole 


Oakum 

Ointment 

Ortbard 

Osprc^ 

Outrage 

Paddock (field) 
Paragon 

Parrot 
Partner * 

Peal 

Pcntbousc 

Picl axe- 
PiebaUl 

Porpoise, porpess 
Posthumous’ 

Pretence 

Primrose 


0 E u rumba 
M E oiiiement 
wort yard 
o«‘.ifrago 
0 r cuKi aye 


pairock 

Sp ]iai aeon (L pro 
ad cum) 
perrot 

Jt E paricnci 
appe il 

31 E jicniici 

31 E pif ots 
pic balled 
pore pcis 
jiostumouB 

pretenso 
31 E jirimciolc 


that w bicb is combed out , tow 
0 r nu^iirmoif, unguent 
herb garden 
bone breaker 

CNCC'S (L nftiff, beyond) Cf 

doublet of 71(11 h 

in comparison with 
r Pin rot little Peter 
partitionor 

Jj appcllaic, to summon (cf 
§ 100) 

ior apenticc (L appindmum, 
an appendage) 

0 r VII ois a pick 
stiinhed like the ningpic 
L, pot cum pisccm, bog fish 
last-born late-born (L j)nstu~ 
mus, last) 

L giurtcnsus held out 
L pi imn III ii, primula, tho fii st 
or caily flower 


' Tlii« corruplion is due to ft niifrcmllng of r for c, tlio Icttcra being nlilc iii manj 3ISS 
The satiKj thios' linppcntd to clliieii nlwre 
* Slnillsrly we find curtftorr, o corr of cutlass (1 coutdnt) 

3 Asifderircd from U post hmnum, ‘ofttrtlio (,rouitd’, <e, i child born 'after the 
father is Iftld in the ground' or buried 
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Undisguised Form 

Provender 

M E qiiovendd 

Pumpkin 

Puny 

pompon 

puisny 

Pursy 

pulsy 

tjuail (veib) 

quecl 

Quandary 

Quarrel 

M E iiaiuhctli 
queriel 

Raiment 

Redoubt 

Rigmarole 

M E aiaimcnt 
redout 
ragman loll 

Salt cellar 

salt seller 

Sample 

Sand-blind 

Scissors ‘ 

ensample 
sam blind 

M B sisotiies 

Sect 

Low L secta 

Selvage 

Shamefaced 

0 Du self cgge 
shamefast 

Shingle(wooden tile) 
Sheet-anchor 

shindlo 
shoot anchor 

Shelter 

Sherig 

Sorry 

Soveieign 

Staik naked 

51 E slield ti lime 

0 B sen qeiifa 
sory 
sovran 
start' naked 

Starboard 

steer board 

Stepchild 

Steward 

Stirrup 

Style 

0 E stedp Gild 
sty ward 
sty-iopo 

51 E stile 

Summerset 

Bomeisault 

Tadpole 

toad poll 

Tennagant 

Tervagant 


Explanation 

L ficehenda, payment, pro- 
vision 

L 2 ’yjoncm, G-k jtejjdii, ripe 
L post natus, born after , 
rnferior 

piilsatwtiv, sliort-winded (L 
jnilsMe, to beat) 

M E guelcn, to die (not 
Quailen, to curdle) 
peiplexity 

M E guetelc, L qtieiela, a 
complaint 

iirayment 

It •> idotto, a retiring place 
a long list of names 

Salt (salt) bolder {scllci = E 
sahci e, a salt box) 

0 F essnmplo, example 
semi blind 

from L secaie, to out (not 
from scindci e, to cleave) 
a follower, a faction (L seguoi , 
to follow) 
self-edge 

sliame and/usi!, as in 'sted- 
fat>t ’ 

E scvulnla(scindei e to cleave) 
an anchor to be shot out or 
lowered in case of danger 
a shield ti onj}, a guard 
shire reeve 

formed from soi e, not soi i oil 
LowL s?(pcrfl?i!(?a, chief(§ 42) 
tail naked e , with the 
hinder parts exposed) 
the steering {pi right) side of 
a ship 

orphaned child 

keeper of domestic animals 

climbing rope 

L siiJa?, an iron pointed pen , 
manner of writing 
It sopia salto (L siynn, above, 
saltinn, a leap) 

the toad that seems all^ioH or 
head 

a Saracen idol 


' ''imilarly iccni liould bo spcU i«nt (L senllie, to poroeivc), and scythe abould be suthe 
(M t silhe) 

- Cf tbo birdud Stall, i e , red tall 
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VkOUD 

UadisgtjISEd Fonii 

Explanation 

Threshold 

W E till edJi-Tcohl 

tham-ivood wood beaten or 
trodden 

Titmonse 

31 E titmme 

tit, small, i!c masc, httle bird 

Tom'iha'ivk 

West Indian tome- 



hagen 

top si’-to’er-way 

a war-hatchet 

Topsyturvy 

top-side-t’other way 

Touchy 

tetchy 

fall of tetclies or freaks 

Tureeu 

terreen 

ternne (L tei 1 inns, earthen) 

Typhoon 

tyfoon 

Chinese ta-fnng, great wind- 

Uproar 

uprore 

Dn dpi oci , a stirring up, tu- 
mult 

Upshot 

npshnt 

slinttuig-iqi, conclusion 

Upside dofvu 

up so doTvn 

up as It were down 

Y ictuals 

31 E vitaiUc 

L iictnaha, provisions 

all-eyed 

Icel ragl cygr 

hcam cyerf, with diseased eyes 

^Yalnub 

. 0 E ivialh liniit 

foreign nut 

"Water yvagtail 

Wattle wagtail' ' 

Wattic IS dim of Waltei 

Weathcr-beattn 

weather bitten 

Swed rddti hiteii 

Welladay 

welaway 

Q Jj Kata ira woe ' lo ’ woe! 

Whole 

hole 

hale, entire (cf § 107) 

■\\ indlass - 

31 E windas 

a winoiDg pole 

"U iseacre 

0 Du ngs icggc) 

G ireis saqer (wise sayer) , 
corr of 31 H G mzago, a 
seer 

Witch elm 

wych-elm 

drooping elm 

^^oman 

31 E Kumman, turn 

• 


man 

0 E w if man (= wife man) 

Wormwood 

0 E wcimod 

nai e-mood, mind preserver 


1 Cf PoVin TcHTe’if nn<l ;5arro/ nl>nve Other words from 1 TOr>?t' ''■'sics ore — 

dunct, iaicdry, ~ 'P'C !<J arttto •mion’/ fa^pna'le 1 egus hrov'jham, 

dahlia marline copper bai/onft maanet parthrent spaniel, cherry, 

chestnut p,ac’i aamson, damasl ’nrccnet, cambric, calico, nash 1 irorded, jel 
- As if fiom lace 
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APPENDIX D 

Words pollowed by Prepositions 


Abhorrence of gambling 
Abhorrent to the feelings 
Abide hy a decision 
Abound iJi — expedients * 

t/ Absolve/j oni guilt 
Absorbed in business 
^ Accede to a request 
Accept of a favour 
Acceptable to a person 
» Accessoiy to a crime • 

Accompanied hy a friend ^ 

• Accordance with an order ^ 

According to an order 

' Accountable to God/oj one’s actions 
Accuse of a crime 
Accustomed to riding 
Acquainted with a person or thing 

• Acquiesce in a decision 
' Acquit of blame 

Adapted to one’s ability * 

,, foi a occupation 
- Addicted to gambling 
. Adequate to a want 
Adjacent to a house 
Admit of excuse 

• Admonish of one’s faults 
Advantage ovci of— a person 

< Adverse to one’s wishes 
Affection /or a person 
Affectionate to a person - 

Afflicted with lameness < 

Afraid of punishment 
Agree nith a person 
,, to a proposal 

Agieeable to one’s wishes * 

Aim at a maih 
Akin to a person or thing 
Alarmed at a rumoui 

• Alien to the matter 

• Alienated fi om a fnend 

• Alight from a carriage 

, on the ground 
Alive to the danger 
Allied iLit/i a person 


(§ 

Allied to a thing 
Alliance nit/i a person or thing 
Allowable fo? a person 
Allude to an event 
Alternate with ‘ day alternate 
with night ’ 

Alternative to a course of action 
Amazed at an event 
Ambitious f)/ renown 
Amenable to the law 
Amount to ten lupees 
Analogous to a thing 
Angry n ith a peison 
„ at a thing 
Animadvert on one s faults 
Annoyed with a peison 
,, at a thing 

Answer to a person 

, foi one’s conduct 
Antidote to aqainst~n disease 
,, aqainst infection 

Antipathy to medicine 
AnMOUs^fe? the prize 
Appetite/C) food 
Applicable to the case 
Appoint to a situation 
Apprehensive of danger 
Apprised of an event 
Appropriate to the occasion 
Apropos of a remark 
Approve of an action 
Ascribe praise to God 
Ashamed of one's conduct 
Aspire to, af ei —fame 
Aspiration u/Vc? fame 
Assiduous in business 
Associate nith a person or thing 
Assure of the truth 
Astonished at a proceeding 
Atone foi a fault 

Attend (listen) to a lecture or 
speaker 

Attend (wait) itjion a person 
Attendance ujioii a person 
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Yttondiiicc a' Uio Court 
Attoiitne ii’ 1 locturo or speaker 
ailiij'T oiipNclf Ilf an opportunity 
\yor'0 atinir 
Vaert ilnnpcr finm a person 
Vyrnie 0 / a matter 

Rackyyprd 7/1 stmlics 
11 ilk a jicrvon 0 / his object 
Rare ,y i:riis«^ 

I’c ir 'if/i one-, ticnkncss 
a tinn»i nf a jierson 
lipfrinlc i j)er<:on />/' a thing' 

Itelie\c III one ^ siuconty 
belong to I j>er'on 
I out 00 a cr'iir^e of ncticni 
Fereft of tluUircn 
] f_>ct je/j/) ihflicultics 
’ LStni a t'nni. i pnn a jierson 
Ij'tnrctl to ciiii sc!iemf-> 

7 if ) ntif ’•! cnoiuiCb’ hands 
'lev ate of mi-lakcs 
1 igo^ed I" Jus opinion 
Rlinn i'll rln, <,o:i'cqtioncc= 

, of one etc ’ 
bill'll irt one « condui-t 

foi one a gojd iininc 

Iioa''tf7 «iict =7 
Born of a mother 
IJorroi of, fi ii/i —a person 
round />' honour 

, fii/ coiiflidcrntion" 

Jlu\ » thini’- If a per'on 

Calculate ipoji ‘.iiLOC“« 

( ij) ible e/ r'lought 

< apacitj /oi thought 

( "re tor one's comfort 

Careful 0/ one« comfort 

f arelc=s e/ ot/u t — the conrequcnci. 

Carp Ilf otii s conduct 

Catch cf an opj>ortunit> 

(1 lution itijiiitiif error 
Cautious of oiTi uding 
Cavil tif an action 
Ci.lebiate'l tor “kill 
Certain of suectas 
( haractorietic r/ a jicrson 
f harge a person mth a hneincss 
, pavnicnt to a person 
Cbcafc a person of a thing 
Cl ish n itli one’s designs 
Cleanse tV/jp stain 
( lear e/ blame 
Clo"e (adj ) to the house 
mi Ts 


Close (verb) mth an offer 
' Clothed III fine linen 
„ joitfi shame 
Coalesce n if/i a pervoii 
Co equal mth another 
Cognisant of a matter 
Coincide icith one’s wishes 
Combat n ith (hnioulties 
Ooinmcmorntirc of a victor) 
Coinmciistiratc ndh one’s desires 
Comment on a matter 
Committed to a course of action 
Common to botli 

Communicate a thing to a person 
„ 0/1 a thing icith a person 

Conparo eloquence with learning 
oloqucnco to a thunderbolt 
Compatible with safet'v 
Compensate a person /i'r his loss 
Compete a ifn a person 
Competent foi n post 
Complain of a person or thing 
Comjilnint /reahiC a person 
iihoiit a thing 
Comply with one’s request 
Composed of a material 
Compri'ed of contents 
Concerned nt nooi/t—nii event 

, fo? cues safet), 01 fn 
one 

Concerned 10 a bnsiness 
Concur icifh a person 

in one “ decision 
Condemned to the gnllejs 
Condole with a jiersou 
Conduce to succf-ss 
Confer a thing tj/oit a person 
I „ ahout a thing mth a. 
I pctioii 
, Confess to a fault 
, Confide m ouQ s honour 
Confident (jf buccc»v 
Conform fa (7 e follow) a rule 

Hith (1 e , agree with) one’s 

views 

Confront a person inlli Lis ac- 
CHsem 

■ Congenial to one’s tastes 
Congratulated on his success 
Connive at one’s proceedings 
Conscious of guilt 
Consequent vjion a business 
j Considc ration /er a person, 

, of a matter 
I Consign (a dcstiuctiou 


IV 
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Consist of miterials 

, %ii causes or results 
Consistent )itth safety 
Contented ivdli a little 
Contiguous to the bolder 
Contingent success 
Cou,trarv to oideis 
Contiastred 7 iUh this 
Contribute to the fund 
Contiol (noun) ovei one’s actions 
Converge to a point 
Conversant with persons or things 
Convict a peison 0/ a cnnie 
Convince a person a/ his enor 
Convulsed 7 vit?i laughter 
Cope 7 Pith a person 
Correct (ad] ) one’s suimises 
Correspond ocitJi afrieiid (i e niite) 
„ to a thing (i c , agrt e) 
Count njjon jour help 
„ foi nothing 
Covetous of gain 
Crave /o) , afUi —wealth 
Cure a person a disease 
Customary /o) a peison 

Dabble in chemistry 
Dally n ith a peison 
D iwn (verb) ujwn a person 
Deat to entreaty 
Deal iLith a person 
, m cotton tea 
Debai/ioia competing 
Decide upon a coiiise 
Defective in m innei, body 
Deficient in leainiiig 
Defei lo one’s wishes 
Deformed in one’s limbs 
Defiaud a peison o/his due 
Delibei ate upon a in itter 
Delight 111 btudj 
Delighted n Uli success 
Deluged nith water 
Demand a thing of a person 
Demur to a lequest 
Depend upon one’s efforts 
Deprive a peison o/" a thing 
Deiogate/i om one’s reputation 
Derogatoiy to one’s reputation 
Descant upon a mattoi 
Dcsciiptivp o/the country 
Deseivmg «/blame 
Designed fo? a purpose 
Desiiqus o/'famo 
Desist fill in an attempt. 


Despair 0/ success 
Despoil a peison a/" a thing 
Destined /ai the bar 
Destitute 0/ money 
Destructive of health 
Determine upon an action 
Detiact from one’s fame 
Detrimental to one’s interests 
Devoid 0/ truth 
Devolve ifpoa a person 
Dexterous m, at — contriving 
Die of a disease 
, Ziy hanging 
Differ/) om (to be unliLe) 

rvith (to be at variance ) 
Different f> om that 
Diffident of success , 

Digress/) om the point 
Dilate v2>on a matter 
Diligent in business 
Disappointed of success 
„ m the result 
Disgusted with a person 
„ with, at—tx thing 
Dispense nith one’s services 
Dispose of property 
Dispute nith a person 
Disqualified/) om competing 
, /()? a post 

Dissent/) om a proposal 
Distinct fiom that 
Distracted witn pain 
Distrustful of succeeding 
Dive into the v. ater 
Divested e/ authority 
Doat vjion riding 
Domiiieei oiei one’s lufeiiois 
Doubt of one’s ability 
Dubious of success 
Duo to old age 
Dull 0/ hearing 
Dwell upon a subject 

Eager for distinction 
Easy of access 
Economical of time 
Effective fm the purpose 
Elicit fiom a poison 
Eligible foi an anpointment 
Embittered against a peison 
Emboldened iy poverty 
Eminent/o) genius 
Emulous of distinction 
Enamoured nith a peison 
„ oj a thing 
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Encroach vjwn ouo'8 rights 
Endeavour liapiuuess 

Endowed I „ ,(4 t-ilcnts 
Endued ) 

Engaged to a suitor 
,, m a business 
Engra\ed on the memory 
Enjoin ijion a person 
Enlarge Ujioti a topic 
Enlist til tlie nruij 
Entail mischief vjiou a pcr'On 
Entangled in a scheme 
Enter i pon a career 
,, I {ta one’s Mens 
Entitled to a hearing 
Ena eloped in a fog 
Eumous fif one s aucccis 
Luw (noun) at one’s 8uccc«« 
Eoiml to the ta*-!!. 

Lsbcntinl to one s hnppinc== 
r 'tranged fio n one’s friend 
E\cn infh an opponent 
E\act pnj inoiit fioin a person 
Ei.ccl IK painting 
E\cout (verb) Aoin nmiishment 
Evcoption to the rule 
Evcluolvo of extras 
Excuse a pcr«oii from attendance 
Evoiifio/or one s conduct 
Cxompt/iaw control 
Exliaustcl nit/i ins efforts 
Exonerated t'lO'n blame 
Exp itiatc on the adiantages 
Eviicnsive in Ins habits 
Exposed to danger 
E'})0=tulaf< II it/i a poison 
Expre’sirc of satisfaction 
Exult over a per-iQii 
,, in. his misfortunes 

Fail in one's attempt 
,, of one’s purpose 
Familiar n ith a language ' 

Fatal to his hopes 
Favourable in Ins liopes 
Favouied icit’i one’s approial “ 
Fawn (verb) njwit a person 
Fearful 0/ the ccnscqncnces 
Feed on nee 
Fertile in expedients 
Flinch /jiiiK danger 
Flirt (verb) intli a person 


Flushed intli rictory 
Foiled i« an attempt 
Fond 0/ jesting 
Fondness /(’I jesting 
Foreign to the purpose 
Forgetful of his object 
Founded upon fact 
Free fiom blame 
Fruitful 111 rcbOiirces 
Fi uitloss 0/ profit 
Full if joj 

Gifted iiitJi talents 
Glad of, at — the result 
Glance at an object 
,, cur a surface 
Glory in one’s success 
Good for uoUnng 
„ at Arithmetic 
Grnsji at gains 
Greedv of nftei — riches 
Grier e at foi — an event 
,, /(» a person 

Grumble at a lulo 
Gmltj of muidor 

Ifanker after wealth 
Tlcalcd of his ducase 
Heedless of the conseiiuouce- 
Hcsitite at nothing 
Hiiidei /icwi going 
Hingo (\ erb) upon a decision 
Hint at a reward 
Honest in his dealings 
Honoured it ilk your confidence 
llopc/ii; success 
Hopeful of success 
Hostile to mj advances 
Hover on i tlio nest 
Hurtful to Ins prospects 

Ignorant of every thing 
111 of fever 

Illiistratuo i/ a question 
Imbued ntf/i coiiridence 
Iniraer'cd in pleasure 
Impart a thing" to a person 
Impatient of control 
„ fo? jiay ment 

, at an event 

Irapollcd hi/ necessity 
Impend otii his head 


I Uat n tangnage Is familiar to (i peraou 
- Hut a letter is ‘lindly fmourcil’ (ft , traajralUcd) bj a person 
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Imperative vpon a person 
Impel tinent iohis master 
Implicated m tlie robbery 
Impose u2)on a person 
Impress a thing ujmn a peison 
Impute blnme to a person 
Incentive to diligence 
Incident (adj ) to the matter 
Inclined to indulgence 
Included in the catalogue 
Inclusive of expenses 
Inculcated v}ion a person 
Incumbent upon a peison 
Indebted to the mahajau 
,, in a large sum 
Independent of help 
Indicative of change 
IndiSerent to his complaints 
Indignant at his conduct 
„ nith him 

Indispensable to success 
Indulgent to his children 
Infatuated hi/ iiith—his triumph 
„ uit/i a person 

Infected vuith disease ■ 

Infested with lats 
Inflicted on a criminal 
Influence ovti, nith — a person 
,, on his decision 
Inform a person of a thing 
,, 0i7ni)(st a peison 
Infnnge on his rights 
Infused into a mixture 
Inherent in the matter 
Inimical to a proceeding 
I ntent ii2}on his studies 
Intersect nith each other 
Intimate (ad ] ) with i person 
Intoxicated with opium 
Intiench upon his rights 
Intioduced into a room 
,, to a person 
Intrude if/ioa one’s leisure 
„ into a garden 
Inured to fatigue 
Inveigh againit injustice 
Inveigled into a scheme 
Invested nith authoiity 
,, in the funds 
Involved in debt 
Irrelevant to the question 
Irrespective of the consequences 


I Jealous of his renown' 

[ Jest at hia miserj 
Joy in his good luck 
Judge of a question 

Lame of one leg 
Languish foi home 
Iiavish of money 
Lax Hi, hia moials 
Level (ad] ) mth the siiiface 
,, (verb) ahouse;iit/( the grouH' 
,, (verb) a guii at an object 
Liable to injury 
„ foi his actions 
Libel (noun) on a person 
Listen to a peison oi a speech 
,, foi a mispronunciation 
Long (veib)/o? o/fer— fame 
Lost to all sense of shame 

BTariy one person to another ‘ 
Martyr to the gout 
Material (adj ) to the business 
Meddle with a matter 
Meditate iqnm a doctrine 
Meet nith a lehuff 
Menace (verb) mth punishment 
Mindful of his promise 
Moved at the sight 
„ hy bis entreaties 
, nith pity 
, to tears 

Muse ( /erb) ovti life’s changes 

Natnial to a person 
Necessity of the case 

,, foi indulgence 
Need (noun) of foi —food 
Nccdful/o? his -u ants 
Neglectful of his friends 
Negligent in business 
Nibble at a bait 
Notorious foi his crimes 

Obedient to parents 
Object (verb) to his interference 
Obhgatoiy on a person 
Obliged to a peison 
Oblivious of duty 
Obnoxious to a person 
Obseivant of his wishes 
Obstinate in his conduct 


^ SRid of tlie cltrjryraan or the father of the hnde A mnn mames or ts married (0 » 
•woman and vice veJsi Sh&kspcro Bjcaks of o-ie per on mairjttig icUfi another 
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, Ob^lnictivc to Ins design 

' Ocpuinad T. biismcss * 

Occur ft per ou 
Odious to n pert-on 
Offend oijoxmt a idle 
Offended intI a poison 
tif ftu action 
Offeusne to ft ptr-^on 
Officiate for a pcr--on 
7/1 a post 

<)niciotis i» Ins attentions 
t/ntrite itiwn a paficnt 
Operations aqntn'-t nil oncmi 
Open to tlic ••ki, to conviction 
Opposed to experience 
Originate iritlx a person 
, via tiling 
Ovcrcoiiio (p p ) irtth fntsgnc 
Ovcrwlieliucd xnth grief 

Parallel to a line 
Paraiiioiint to even tiling 
Parodj (noun) on a poem 
,Pnrt (verb) xnih i friend 
Partake of rerre-'linioiit 
Parti il to biB eldest sou 
Participate with a person 
,, iH Ins gains 
Pass hj Ills door 
. on > bis errors 
Pas-ioii /oj gambling 
Peculiar to tlio ease 
Pemtont fo! Ins f niUs 
P< iiunoiis 771 Ills babits 
Persevere m an attempt. 
Persist 111 bis purpo-'C 
Pertain to the question 
Pitcli (verb) t/yani one 8 bend 
Plaj at cncl ct 

on tbc fiitara 
Polite 71 ) Ins rnniniorB 
, to bis friends 
Popular fi ith biB neiglibotire 
foi his kindness 
Possessed (y ucaltli 

irit/i all idea. 
Precious to 1 person 
Precluded /loni acceptance 
Predilection /oi Jlatbomatics 
7 ’refeiable <« povertj 
Prefived to i document 
Pre3ndicc aqainut n person 
Prejudicial to his interests 
Prelimiiiarj to an inquiry 


1 Prepare foi action 
I , aqainxt defeat 
' Prepar iton to the inquiry 
I Prc‘-i(looin the meeting 
i Picteiid to infallibibt3 
j Pietextfo; iiitorforciice 
Presume v/ion Ins kinducBS 
) Prevail infh, tqfoii (7 c , persuade) 
j a pel ton 

I Prexait-our, against fi e , oveicome) 
! a person 
Trereub fuiit going 
PrcMOiiB to ail evout 
Pnde III bis birth 
Privy to the secret 
Prou ed loith ti business 
Piodigal (ndj ) of capebditure 
Prodmtive of hnpiuaftss 
j I’roficicut 77 t Euclid 
I Piofifcable to the seller 
j Piofii^c of, apologies 
' Prcfhibit fiotti coming 
j Prone to idleness 
j Piopcr/oi consideration 
' Pioportionato to Ins wants 
, Piotcst ngatini biB proceedings 
I Pio id of Ins wealth 
I Provideym bis tlnldren 

aginnit mi«cbaiice 
} Providently money 
Prj 7/ to bis doiugs 
I’lirsinnce of Ins enquiries 
Pursuant to bis enquinea 

Qiialiffed foi the post 
Quarrel .nth ft jici-'Ou 
Quartered on the village. 

Quick at Multiplic ition 

Ready /or departure 
„ at ri'.rtircs 

III biR answers 

Reekloss of the cousequcnccs 
Reckon on a profit 
Reconciled to tlio loss 

, 'll itli bis opponent 
Redolent ly c iniplior 
Reduced lo po\ erty 
Refer to a matter 
Regard (noun) foi Ins interests 
Regardful 0/ his interests 
Relapse 'into idleness 
Relation to a matter 
Relations with a person 


1 i ut a cliauibcr or u liouac is occujited bi / 11 iiorsuii, and m art, occupied lit nritint “ IcUor 
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Relative to tlie question 
Rely 071 a piomise 
Remind a person of a thing 
Remiss i7i his conduct 
Remonstiate 71 7fh a person 
Rejient of a fault 
Repine at misfortunes 
Replete 70tth luxury 
Repose 07i a bed 

, confidence m a person 
Repugnant to hia wishes 
liequire a thing of a person 
Requisite for the purpose 
Resigned to his fate 
Resolved 7ipo7i a course of action 
„ t7ito its elements 
Resort to strong measures 
Respect (noun) fo7 his matter 
, of a mnstei 

Respectful to, to7uacls — one’s snpe 
rioin 

Responsible to the law 

, fo7 hia actions 
Restricted to a low diet 
Result (noun) of the examination 
, (veib)/j^jm 171 — hi8 failure 
Retentive of facts 
Revel in ln\uiy 
Rich 171 houses 
Rid of the business 
Rob a iierson of a thing 
Rule Old a countiy 

Sacred to his memory 
Sanguine of success 
Satiated with eujovment 
Satisfied with a little of the truth 
Search for, aftoi — happiness 
, ‘ in sen ch of happiuess ’ 

Secure/? mn, aqaiv^t — attach 
Sensible of your kindness 
Sensitive to blame 
Serviceable to a person 
Short of money 
Sick of doing nothing 
Side (veib) with a person 
Significant of his intentions 
Similar to this 
Slothful m business 
Slow of speech 

at his business 
Slur (verb) ore; the matter 
(noun) vn his cliaiacter 
Smile at {i e , deride) his folly 
„ 10J7O71 (1 e , favour) his attempt 


j Snatch at an opportunity 
I Solicitous of a reph 
Sorrj'/o; his mistortuiies 
Spaiing of blame 
Specific fo7, affa)7ist — cholera 
Speculate i7i shaies 

,, iqion po'-sibilities 
Spite ngavint a person 
Stained 7ritli vices 
Stare at a person 

, a person in the face 
Stiip a person of his property 
anbject to his decision 
Subordinate (adj ) to this 
Subscribe to a fund 
Subsequent to an event 
Subsist i/pn7i rice 
Subversive 0 / discipline 
Succeed to an estate 
' , in an undertaking 

Succumb to difficulties 
Sufficient/o; the purpose 
Suited to,fo7 — bis object 
Snitable/o; the purpose 
to his income 
Sure of success 
Susceptible of explanation 
Suspicions of Ills intentions 
Sympathise wi(7? a peisou 
Sympathy /o) a poison 
Synonymous with that 

J amper inth the accounts 
1 empeiate in his diet 
'leuaciouB of his rights 
Think of me 

071, orci — my advice 
Tired of waitiug 

, with his exertions 
' 1 rumple upon justice 
' 'J ransported with joy 
[ Treat of a snbjecu 
. 'Irench upon his lights 
j 'Infle nith his feelings 
Trust ?7i. his promises 

^ Umbrage at his conduct 
Unison With his character 
Upbiaid a peison with a thing 
Urge upon his consideration 

Tain of his fine clothes 
Vaiiance with a person 
Yelled in mist 
Versed in Science 
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Vt'tvHl tJl 1 JKT^On 
A oscd ti l^/ a perton 
„ «? n tlun{^ 

A ictim opprc5sion 

,, fn jcnlotisv 
A ictonmip orcr diflicnltj 
A'lc ntf^/ n per‘-on 
A oul /’/■nicamny 

A\ niL lyiaa (i r n< lend) a j>i i on 
,, Ji'! (i f . fltny for) a j cr-mi o 
thinp 

A\ niit (noun) mone 5 
A\ 'iiitinq- I ’ eonbidcrntion 


AVnm a per'-nn eriuB danger 
„ a person oqatmt another 
AAnry of Iiib Rclienies 
' ^\cn^^ e/'liiB dclaw 
I A\ tdded in his studies 
* AAink (it his caielcbsncss 
j AA ibh foi quiet 
AA orthy of praise 
A\ restlo JI ith difficulties 

Yield in persuasion 

Zealous /or liborlj 
I Zest/e; enjoyment 
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APPENDIX E 

Test Exaimination Questions 

[2Vie ai rangement is puiposehj made pi omtsciians J 

1 Cnssify the following nouns Chattel jee^ i ii.ci , lenate, jury (.up 
pci IVlint sort of noun is nitch as distingujsbod fiom n iicheiaft ’’ 

S' Define a joof and a and give an e\ample of each SlaLe a 
list of BIX. words each, with then meanings, derived from (1) the Greek 
loot LOG discouise , (2) the Latin root POB, yiZnte 

3 Explain clearly the uses of the preposition to m the following 
sentences — 

(a) Our Pnnic faith la infamons, and branded to a pioveib — 
Addiion 

(h) All this IS nothing to the purpose 

(c) All that they did was pietj to this —J3cn Jonson 

(d) Face to face 

(e) This IS good to eat 

4 Give any five Teutonic Suffixes, with examples Derive shtiwi fiui d 
Imom, woislnp, o? ipple 

5 ‘ Their own pedlar principle of tin nnig a penny ’ — Aduwf 

Explain this idiomatic use of the verb tin ii hlentiou any other idioma 

tic uses of the same xeib, and endeavour to ti vce them up to its oiiginal 
signification 

6 ‘ A bouse to let,' ‘ Razors made to ’sell ’ Are these expie=sious cor- 
rect English? If so, how nould you defend them? In the phrase, 
‘ di int mg n ater,’ paise di luhmg 

7 Show, by exarilples, the difference between the syuoujms — 

(1) DcsLit, leaie iFli>iqmCt,foisale, abandon 

•J (2) Rage, lexation, angei 

♦1(d) Innocent mnoi-uoiti 

8 Define an Adverb, Pi epositwn. Conjunction, and give the deriiation 
of the words Form a sentence containing each of the above and uudei 
line them 

9 Show with examples, the difference between 0} Cognate Dci ived , 
/and Alatui altsed words , (2) Simple and Compound words 

' 10 Writedown (a) The diminutive of duck, sti earn, lull, animal 

deal , (J) the plural of leaf, goose, ion m-law, ladiui, ehureh, madam , 
(c) the feminine of bean, stag, heio, jioet, empei oi , actot , (d)t'hepre- 
tente and past participle of sing, foi get, diive, shal e, sivun, steal, tiead, 
win, iviaic, swell 
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11 From -what languages are the following vroids denied jwtnto 
Icpo t, qonq vmhieUa, hai iicadc, bo>iy>7it, liondali, muslin^ By what 
lame may this class of woids he called ? 


12 Draw up a genealogical table illustrating the descent of the diffiei- 
iut stocks of language from the Aryan Family, showing their various 
Imnches 

13 171110 down the comparative and snperlativc of — qood ti itiJiful ^U, 
hitlci , qay, mojlist, asrfiil,2Jaf,ttnt,fivgal i fd, i ovglt, late, had, fai mqlt 

14 BcRne Accent Distinguish the different meanings of the follow- 
ng words according to then accent lecoid, ccnieit, tehcl nualid con « 
•me, tnectnc <!nj>tnc Show the influence of accent upon the following 
vords hy deriving them liiliop, stotij, diopstj paUij, piovy, comiadc 
How does accent diffei fiom emphasis ? 


15 Give the derivation aud meaning (by short sentences) of the 
‘ollowing words ahwlrc, hiped, dipo<ie, concin ) ence cycle, qhuliatoi , 
'atent siqncnet icinnectton, phonoqiapliy, tenegade, technical, ohsolHe, 
<tcthng, inadxcitcnt 


^16 Whatarc^o mdiwatii'c, what. SaSaidiaatiyc, Conjunctions? Wnte 
iown a sentence illustrative of each Give all the uses of , w ith 
svamples 


17 Write three letters — 

(1) To a friend de=cuhing tho premises, studies and games 
V of your school or college 0 

To the head of a department asking for a situation 
To tho head-master of your school, asking for lea\ e of ahsencey 
in consequence of illness / 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


IS ‘ There they (i c , wild beasts) are free, 

And howl aud roar as Id cs them '—Can per 
Evplaiu clearly the constiuctiou of the clause in italics , also of the 
expressions, inctliml ?, wcucmx, me lists, please God 

^ 19 What two ways are theie in English of expressing the Possessne 
Case’ What is the distinction obsened in then usage’ Wiitedown 
the Nom and Poss Cases, Sing andPIur.of (1) John , (fi) Chailcs 


20 Mention any five nouns thathaae two plural foims with different 
meanings Give the plurals of Ottoman, Butclnnan, Mitssulmnn, Gii 
man, Ficnchman,Koiman,Btahman, Mi ,Mis,man sciiant, man stealn 


21 Explain clearly the difference between — 
(rt) A most entertaining book 
(Ij) Tho most entertaining book 

(c) Too entertaining a book 

(d) A very entertaining book 

May we saj ‘ a best hook f ' If not, why not ’ 


22 Define an Adeeih state the \arious ways of forming adverbs 
in English Comment on — 

(rt) To live soberly, righteously, and qodhj — E B 
(It) Who have died liolilq in their beds — okalu, 

(c) This IS the tag place foi me 

23 Comment on the italicised woids in — 

(a) 'J’hey all cried, ‘That’s him '' 

(h) You aio much stionger than -mo 
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verb ? 


(c) Than nlwm no better jadge is on the bench 
(rf) Every one must judge of then own feelings — Byron 

"What IS the difference betwen a Tiansitiic a.ni nn Infiaimtive 
Give the meaning and principal parts of each of the following 
and say whether it is transitive oi intransitive hr (to speak falsely), 
hr (to recline) lay, laisc, i i?e, sit, set, fell, fall loose, lose, san, say, ste, 
seiB S07V Evplain the difference between boi n and hoi ne 

/25 Define a Ptejiosition Give six instances of Compound Ft cposi 
nous Parse the words in italics in the following sentences — # 

(a) He had been there lefoie 
(i) He went before sunrise 
/ (c) He wentZi^oj^ the snn rose 

e 26 Add appiopriate piepositions to the following words, m short 
sentences — ticspnss, diffei , acquainted inadequate, tyi anmoc, anyiy, 
dfsnovi, encroach, addicted, amenable, bcsmca,ied, rcsoit dcioted 

27 Give the derivation of ninjile, i iial, maityi ambition, candidate, 
^airntci , iqiia )rl,2>aqan What word of English derivation has gained 
a similar meaning to that of pagan in an exactly similar way? 

'' 28 Explain the difference between (forming sentences to illustrate 
your meaning) — 


((?) Tell, say 

(c) Biscovei .iniciif 

If) Sec, looh, qmi ceixc 


(a) Uabit, custom 

(b) Stop, stay diccll 
0(c) Clacif Illness, math 
4 Give synonyms fer foictcll, sympathy supposition 

29 Write down ten words with their meanings, 
Latin root leq o,i ect um, rule 


derived from the 


30 State the difference in usage between thy, thine, of thine 
What IS the force of the italicised woids in — 

(a) Those eyes of thine are lodestars 

(Zi) Look through viinc eyes with thine — Tennyson 

(c) ' Is this your w atch ? ’ — ‘ No, it is none of mine ’ 

(d) This IB none of my doing 

31 Give three instances of nouns that have (a) no singular number , 
(li) no plural number , (c) two meanings in the singular, and only one 
111 the plural 


32 Comment on the correctness of the spelling, syntax, or usage of 
the italipiscd w ords in — 

(1) ^ird8 in our wood sang, ringing thro’ the calhcs —Tennyson 

Some whom he might condemn to work in the — 

Burllr 

(2) Natives of India geneially hav^ black hinis 
The hail s of jour head are all numbered — B B 

('I) Biches take to themsch es wings — E B 

And for that riches, where is my deserving ? — Shahs 
(4) His knowledge of optics is greater than his knowledge of 
logic 

He teaches gymnastic while his sister does nool-iuoi hs 
He is reading the n o? 7^ of Shakspere 

83 Explain the construction of the italicised expressions in — 

(a) A thousand men vront 

(b) Many a man went 
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(c) -1 f/irat many men went 

(c/) ‘ Thev have not slied a many tc/ir'>, 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them well '^Ttnnyton 

34 Give the different meaning’s of cliaigc, mam, giatiful, hnid 
Illnstinte by cvamples 

35 Correct the follo'wing, giving the true idiom — 

(rt) He ought to turn o\ or a neu page 
\V) W c ought always to proiide amends for wrong doing 
o fe) I am* afraid I shall not re.ach the train it starts at 8 30 
0 clock 

(d) "Wrong or right I am determined to go 

(c) His friends washed in tears stood round his bed 
(/) I cannot sit on the bench tbcie is no place 

(y) The History is a hardest subject to learn well 

36 Classify and cvplain the compound words— lands- 
man Mood shed gloii 1101 m, name sale, God send, hahe house, heent snl 

37 Give twelve words, with their meanings, denied fiom the Greek 
root qiaph 0 \\ rite 

r 3S Show the meaning of the prefixes, in giving the meaning of the 
/;j/followmg words — exodu s, h elot od ov. Itypcioi ttical, hemtsphete, metn- 
. 'gi.ni ghosts, sympathy, cnpjwnip ^ 

<i>^39 Supply more sui^ivfiie words than those in. italics in tlio fpl 
/ion mg — 

(a) America was sntentedhi Columbus 

(h) England expects oiory man to petfot m his duty 

(e) The prisonei nas sot at /> < edaw 

(d) A coat will defend -5011 fioin the weather 
(r) lie ifa a noted gambler and ruffian 

0 If) Ho t eft allied from food for a whole day 
f • {(]) ^Vho eircAc/ this machine 7 

40 Turn the follon mg sentencos-into an form, retain- 

iig the foico of the oiiginal — 

(a) Pleasure ought not to be pursued at the expense of health, 
(//) Snioly the leward is great , 

(c) Beauty is vain, and earthly hopes aie transitory 

(d) Nowhere is there perfection, nowhere happiness in this 

w orld 

(e) Evciy where man lifts up his hand against his follon meu 
(/) Satan, I know thy strength, and thou kuow’st mine 

41 Substitute simple .A’ay/i?//’ veibs joined with adverbs or preposi- 
loiis, for tho italicised Latin denintives lu following — 

(a) You must dismiss tbeso men 

Q)) Can you dtseoici tbe sense of these words 7 

(e) Tho gam will not i ompensatc tbe trouble 

(d) Man cannot thus avcit tbo wrath of bis Cieator 

(c) Tbe publication 1 ^ postponed till next year 

(/) People will be sure to dtiidc you 

(q) The police ejected the man who made tbe noise 

<ji) Some mention of this should be siiseitcd hero 

( 7 ) He is said to haie distimjed himself 
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42 IVlmt js the Coqnatn Ohjitt ^ Give an e'^nniple of it How would 
you explain the itahoibcd c\pio«sions in — 

(a) I did not ilap a Knil last iiipht 

(b) lie rlhontd his iiny through the ciowd 
(O He ftoh a sidelong qhinre at me 

(^d) The inonk'iirtt lidding his heads, 

{c) He It jilai/ing a double game 
Gi\c the meaning of each sentence 

43 Writedown the possessue singular and plural of— mnii 7 ft/ nif< 
jnoplc, Jtam, Motet, mutician, brother, school, river, iiovtan, cmpicts 

44 Discuss the forms — norsc, Itssei , lettci , latJui , fist, tit IMij 
not tfs ^ 

46 What 18 the difference in modern English between the usage 
of — no, not, nay ? 11 hen should the negatiic precede the verb ? 

46 Give three sentences illustrating tne aiffcrent uocs of thc'wonl too 
Point out, in short sentences, the different grammatical values ol — 

Mimr,fcir llow does fnv differ from a fen Fnrsaanij and e/ic in — 
(n) ITavo jou (7Ht/ pens ? — No, Ihavcnot got any Is he niiq 
, better to daj ? 

(ft) Two heads are better than />HC One man’s meat is auolhtr 
man’s poisou One ought to act for oneself 1 met one * 
Mr Jones, yesterday Give me a mango , a big oni 

47 Enumerate aud give cvamplos of the various waysm winch 
the words it, should, may, thcic aic used 

48 Give the rule for the use of he shall and he mil , ana justifj or 
coircct — 

(rt) When 11 ill wchavo the pleasure gf seeing you 
(ft) Shall I die if I dinilt this '> 

(c) I mil bo much obliged if you will do this 

id) IVc n ill see you to morrow, I hope 

(f) The lectuio shall end with n quotation from Bacon 

if) There shall be a holiday to morrow 

49 Give the main rules for the Sequence of Tenses in English, and 
yustify or coirect — 

ia) He said ho will write to you to morrow 
(ft) IVliciever I wcut I have sceu nothing but misery 
(c) Go wbeic I will, I saw nothing but iniseiy 
id) When do you intend to have finished youi book ? 

(c) 1\ hen did you lutcud to finish your book ? 

60 Give woids coiitainiug the following Prefixes and Suffixes and 
st ice which of them are Teutonic aud which are Bomance —fni le- 
jin- hi dtt , aqi, ness, -ling, -mi lit, tst,-oso, ted 

51 Distinguish (with examples) between the force of — 

I Ispiak, i 1 tpoJe, 

(a) -i lam tpcal tng, (ft) I nas yicaj iiig, 

I 1 do tpcal ( I haic spol cn 

62 What are the mam rules as to ‘ Order of Words,’ in an English 
sentence ? In what instances is the nominativ e put after the v erb ? 

} 63 Give the meaning of the following sentences, and parse the word 
J lilt and the word next after it in each instance — («) I can hut go 
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(b) I cannot but go (c) Theie were none hit Kent (^?) All went hut 
him (<?) All hut he uent (/) Jiut vie no bnts 

o4 Gne sentences to ttemplify llie use of xiill— ns a Verb, a Noun, 
inAdjectue and an Adverb, also of unec — ns an Adverb, a Preposi- 
tion and a Conjunction 

55 Give tbc pi imary meanings of the following verbs, and ebew by 
example.-' their use with the prepositions mentioned — 


Take 


to nftci , ojf, m, vp , 

Get 


off, OVti, up , 

Give 


vp in, out , 

Draw 


in, out, off, up 


06 Turn the follov ing into Indirect Narration — “ The people began 
to rejoice, sajing, ‘ T he gods are tome to avenge the arrogance of the 
nobles let ns not give in our names for it is better to die altcg-ether 
tnau one bj one It by should v.o nlw-'vs be fighting let the noMea 
turn soldiers that the perils of warfare may be felt by those that get 
the rewnn « ’ ’ 

57 IVh at IS meant by the Bigiadatwn of Hords’ Give the earlier 
meaning and the otgraded meaning of the following couutufc ^ 
■ipeemut., mxotenf conceit ammontg, uncouth Also give three instances 
of the Bti ifition o£ Ilords 

58 Distinguish between ^Tetophor and Smile Give an cianiple of 

e ich and change the one into the ocher • 

69 Parse fully the underlined words — 

(<i) The moil the merrier 

(Jb) He aid not go, no moic did I (Why not ‘ I did ? ’) 

(р) This wall IS high 

(d) What inight do you ride’ 

(с) Ihis gained him ronovvn 

(f) To reign is woith amhition 

(g) bbe had the Asiatic eve, all love /mi'/' l anguor , and /oi'ffirc 
(A) Half a loaf is hotter than no bread 

60 In the following sentences change the verbs of the act if voice 
to passive, and of the passive to active, without materially alteimg the 
sen“c — 

(a) The master found fault vith the boy 
(A) They iifuscd him admission 
^ (cj 7 ouch me at your peril 

(d) Ton arc thought to have done this 
(r) I dtoll he obliged to go 

(/■) Having It’ n talon prisoner frequently, he fear= to leave 
the cit- 

(g) Tilts race uai run very quickly 
(A) I iroidd do this for you willingly 

61 Give the various modes of denoting Gender in Engh-th v ith 
examples What is meant by the Common Gender? Give instances 
Discuss the forms — vixen, xpmetci , nizard, lass 

62 Correct — 

(a) He entered head and heart into the business 
{b) I had the presence of mind as to think 
(c) I here le no use of acting thus 
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(^) His design ■was in order to be made king 
(e) He ga\e me oppoitunity for reading the letter 
(^) Give over of doing this 
(g) Each of us have separate rooms to sleep in 
1%) I had several students died in m 5 school 
(i) He has eaten no bread nor drunk no ■water foi two and a 
half hours 

(y) Either you oi I are in the wrong 

(A.) Such expressions sound hai-shly 

(Z) Let you and I go togethei 

(wi} He confused up two different things — J3ell 

63 Parse the words in italics in the following sentences — 

(fl) Ho, Lno7it})g my intention, refused 
I recommend your (hviLtng this 
(c) The dawning light 

((f) Thou art lovelier than the coming of the spring 

(c) These clothes want mashing 

(/) A new w ork is jn ejjai ing for the press 

64 "Write down the Preterite and the Past Participle of the follow - 
lug verbs, giving both forms wheie two forms occur — bo cave, clothi, 
i}tg,giid,st7ifc, meltjid}) light, hnecl gild, sgieed, pay, Unit, quit, hen 
bid, get, shcai , spit, strom, sti ide, tcai , gi aie 

65 What IS the difierence in the usage of the pnstparticiples— 
di iinJi, di unheu , molten, melted, cloien, deft , hung, hanged , moiled, 
ni aught , held, holden , gilt, gilded , bended, bent ^ ' 

Illustrate*by examples * 

66 State the modes of foimmg the Plural in English Gne four 
instances of nouns that have a different meaning in the plural from that 
which they have lu the singular Give the pluial of brothei , join ney, 
sti lee, seiaph, ^^rtuoso, memoi andum, fish, eoiv, qienny 

67 Define a Jtelatiic Pronoun Give the rule for the agreement of 
the relative with its antecedent In what instances is it incorrect to 
use the relative that instead of who or which ^ 

68 Give six cognate sets of words allied to each other as i oot woi ds, 
2)1 imaiy del iiativcs, sccondai y do natives, iu6. compound molds, eg — 

BOOT BBIM DEK SEC DEB COMP 

Glass glaze glaoo glass house 

Stiong sticngth stiengthen stiong-hold 

69 Define the following figures, giving an example of each —Bypei - 
bole. Metonymy, Ap/osti ophe, Antithesis, Climm 

70 Discuss the coriectness of the following — 

(ft) Neither Charles nor WiUinm were there 
(&) The lame man asked an alms 
• (c) He IS of all othere the ablest ■writer they have 
(<Z) Are either of those horses yours ? 

(c) There let him lay — Byi on 

71 Give the simple Latm form, with meaning from which the fol 
lowing wolds are denved —captiic, conduct conjiuent, tianslate, giendu 
him sedentary, pospne, coipulent, judgment, apaitment, specinie i, post 

scrigit 
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72 Distinguish between emigrant, vnrngiant, eminent, imminent , 
LUiption, irruption, loath, lontJie , efface, (lifacc , pi inciple, pi me pal , \ 
viLSident, piitedint , yiactice, piachse, eoipse, coips Exemplify bj 
short sentences 

73 Append in short sentences the appropimte prepositions to the/ 
following words —fioivn, adipted, independent, aca iiieeee, rccoitulcj 
. in riilra te, inf 01 111, ti^nved, c onfid e, / wiiia ut ^ 

74 Define the tari^Snliject Point out the Subject of the sentence 
in — 

(n) It nns with the deepest regret that I left him 
{h) To reign is worth ambition 

(c) There is nothing wanting now but rest and quiet 

(d) "Whatever IS la right 

75 Define the term PicdtcaU Point out the Predicate in — 

(«) Throe tunes nine is twenty seven 

(5) He struct the man dead 

(c) The wedding is to be to morrow' 

76 Define the term (ye/irfci Point out and account for the Gende- 
of the following italicised words — 

(rf) That mare IS a -very good /mrsc for work 
(i) "What a pretty little girl it is 

(c) Di Mary Walker is the aui/toi of several works 

(d) 1 he wuna hath raised /(C) lamp above 
(c) IFintei caniQ the wind was /((# whip 

(f ) Zoic should have some rest and pleasure in himbdf 
(y) Love 1 11 tuc die alone is free — J/ilton 

77 Compose sentences to show the ccirect use of — oldci,eldei, latet 
lattci , htth a UttU , one anothei , one nithaiiotliei , onee, at oiue, oiitr 
for all, once in a nay, once an I again 


- 78 Explain the force of the prefixes and suffixes in — r/anrchi . 

lUKOoAncss, eii enm jaceDt, sIuggaK/, darling, ghmmci, hi ickis/i, m agnif i/t*’^ 
' hoyhood, to day, infer, lasolent, rtbioad, apathy, asterifh 

79 Explain briefly the difleience between shall and will in interro 
g iti\e sentences , and justify or correct the following — 

(o) 11 ill wo see you here to morrow 


ll') Shall you go to the auction 1 
(c) trill jen go to the auction ? 

((/) I will bo glad to sec t ou 

(c) I shall give you timely notice of mv success 


80 What IS a Iloiiionyiii f Give an instance State the diflfereiit 
meanings and derivations of the words— w««f/, moh,gutio, host, qnany 

81 Give instances of Piepositions used as Adverbs and as Conjuuc 
lions (1) Parse in — 

(a) He went nnay in a rage 
^ (Z>) This IS far and anay the best 

(c) Away '1 will not beai you 
{d) The Thugs made aituy with him 
(2) Parse the italicised w Olds in — 

(a) The river rau gnn pic to the sen 
(Zi) This the only w ay to do it 

(c) I will do it only this once 

(d) He IS a seldom coutiibutor. 
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82 E\pl'iin and give examples of — (1) Substaufcl^ e, (2) Adjeefcire, 
(S) Adverbial Clauses Aualjse — («) Ifc is not true that he snul so 
(/;) Give me wbat I ask foi , (t) He spoke loud that I miglit hear him 

S3 Giiethe pluial of — ox, tooth, JIi/ )opf, cin/jo tomt vin'itinl, 
! uiitciiaot (join mu l/ool case fin ntula Comment ou the foinis childiin, 

/net hi (71 

Mention six nouns (1) that have no singular, (2) that have no pluial 
number 

84 Denve— gossip , detest eiiifew heathen, chairel Bedlam chcinj, 
taknts, dixlLi itij Mention any other English words having a siiiiilai 
deiivation to that of cheinj 

85 ‘ By this the stoim grew loud apace ’ -- Campbell 

Explain clenily the mcaumg of bi/ hire, and trace this meaning up 
to Its piim uy one Derive and parse apace 

83 Show clearly, giving examples the difference between (a) a 
Stmjile, i Comgylix and a Coniiwund sentence, {h') the Dncct and 
Indncit iaxm ni Narration 

87 ‘ The gifts the father gave be ever thine ’ — Pope's Uimci 

Parse ie in this passage State exactly’ what part of speech thiiic is 

"What are its uses ? State the object of gaic 

88 Eaumernto and give examples of suffixes forming Diminutives, 
distingmshing those that are Teutonic from those that are Komnnee 

89 Parse and explain the italicised words in the following sen- 
tences — 

(rt) Ton need nob go at once 
(h) I 111 rif? must go at once 
(c) This IS not 11 01 th much 
Id) Woe 1 L 01 th the day ' 

G ) Tou must do as you are told 
(f) This Will nevei do 

90 Explain the meaning of the following sentence according as 
the ndierb eiiZy IS placed (1) before the verb (2) aftei the reib, (3) at 
tiie beginning of the sentence, (1) at the close of the sentence 

‘ De only travelled to dispe l his gloomy thoughts ’ 

91 Correct the following sentences and explain the nature of the 
errors — 

(a) In his bankiupt cucnmstance be pi efois a pension to be 
substituted by a sum of leiidv raoncs 
(JO The Icctuici said that a luxurious vegetation always 
required an abundant supply of heat and moisture 
(c) This IS the man whom evoiybody sard was off his wits 

92 Explain the meaning of the Prefixes in the following — 

non fp ammnttcal, ca cmp(,i oi , jisendo jmtiiot, do odoi &how by exam- 
ples tbe drynccwfiti foice of the suffires a>d,-sU.7, ling -ist, ifA, (-.m 

93 What is the difference lu modem English hotween the uses of 
thou nnd yon s Account for the forms — mysLlf, Inmstlf, hnsilf, -itself 

94 Derive and give the exact meaning of the giammatical teiin 
Jltdtxitc They love one another’ , purse one 

95 Classify and give the meaning of the following compounds — 
timmenei , deft mood, stumbling bloiJ , sfionghold jnnst pi otid hush 
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vioni'if, hqht iiudct cd, <ne] -Iteai State wliat Parts of Speech, tbe com- 
poneuts of the compounds are 

96 ‘ Languapfc lua} bo affected, but not affcctmq ’ — Goldinuth 

E':plaiii the difference of mcaniu{f between the two words in italics 

Also between — (1) coijwial and cotjwical, (2) sfatwna-)ij and ^tationciy ; 
(^) icnty and icucity Form sentences in illustration 

97 E-^plnin the woids in italics m the followingf phrases — a 
standard writer, a diy jest, an 'indiffoent physician , a handsome 
subscription, the qcneimn bowl , the late Keshub Chunder Sen, in 
reiiinf numbers , this is of fhc last importance , gone foi good, the 
main thing , a Kound flogging , they came to luyh words,, a bioad hint , 
a fiat refnsal , a haul bargain , a lough guess 

9S At w hat different periods haie Eatin words been introduced into 
English ? Illustrato jonr answer by three words under each period 

99 State (1) the oW and (2) the modern meaning of the following 
words — / nave, fond, mturcani,fi ight/ul, silly, secure, annoy, hniyht 

100 What 13 Pi isonal Jftfajihoi 7 Give an evample of it What do 
you understand by ‘ a confusion of metaphors ? ’ Form an instance 

Tniu the Metaphor in the following sentence into a simile — ‘Confi- 
dence is a plant of slow growth m an aged bosom ’ 

101 "Write explanatory or grammatical notes on the words in italics 
in the following — 

(a) If thou l/eest he —Milton 
Ih) The rest n cic long to tell — Id 

(1 ) Then her countenance all over 

Palo igaiu as death did jnnic — Tennyson 
fd) The clouds are lifting , it will soon be fine 
(e) This carriage ynills vei} easily 

102 To what familj of languages docs English belong 2 In what 
sense is English s.iid to be a Teuton u rather than a Pomanoc language ? 
Petwoen about what dates would lou place the following — (1) Old 
English, (2) Middle English, (3) Modem English ? Whence were 
denied such local names as Lanrastii , Sti atfoid, Lincoln, Poitsmonth, 
li'o'.ihiay ^ Explain them 

103 Correct the following sentences, where any mistakes occur, 
giving the reason foi your correction in each case — 

• (1) Ho IS ovci his ears and his head in love 

(2) Prom last to first he never lost hope and heart 
( 5) lie said to accept your kind invite 

(4) This book is different to the one of my biother’s 

(5) Boys act wrong when they try to deceive each other 
(C) He encouraged mo for applying aftei the post 

104 What IB meant by the Ahsolvte Case ? What case was this m 

old, and what is it in English ? Give instances 

‘ Nestor, his aye noinithstandiny, appeared on the field ’ 

Explain the construction of the clnnso in italics 

106 What IS an Aiia-ihauj Yiil> ? State all the uses of the ausihary 
verb do, giving ej-amples Lvplnm the moaning and construction of 
the following — (a) I am going , (i) I am to go , (c) I am to blame 
HI^T6 
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106 o ways are there of expressing ^lultiphcaiiic! in Eng- 
lish '> Give the first three Caidiiml and the first three Oidinal adverbs 
Ho-sv are the former derived ? Whence do we get the numeral ‘tecond ? 
What was once nsed in its stead 1 

107 Decline the true Personal Pronouns What class onkonoun is 
hc—^ke — -it Show, giving examples, when the possessive pronoun m?/, 
and when nnnc, should be used Form sentences illustrating ths cor- 
rect use of each othei and one anotliei 

108 What IS the difference between the uses of the Infinitive m the 
following sentences — 

(1) Bovs like to pTay (2) The hoy went to fetch the book 

Explain deal ly the two constructions What Part of Speech is the 
to of the infinitive mood ’ 

109 Explain the difference of meaning between (1) dccjy, desciy , 
(2) ccihal leihofo , (^) dejnecrate, depTCente, (-1) qenth, genteel, 
la) Itnmane, human , populous yiiyiw/n; (1) Ph<!ei lance ohse^ ration 
^S)iaiiancc iaiiafwn,tai iity , (tS) funeral f unci cal, {10) comphnient, 
■complement, (11) pi osci iption, giiesci tptioii , (12) phijcic, pihij^igue , 
(1^) jiinctin c, junction 

110 What IS a JJyh td ^ Why is it so called ? Give an e'^ample 
Give the derivation of demigod, wmnavibulnt, lunloom 

111 Sinne, / me, licthi cn, ehiclen, ncll i n, nomcn Some of these are 
singular, others plural , classify them 

112 Form nouns denoting office or jniisdicbion from the following 

protectoi pope liihop, piofeisoi, jiontiff, apoitlc call lady Chintian, 
shciiff What IS the force of the sufiixes m—g olden, nhitish joyless, 
gladsome? * 

113 Alter the arrangement of the italicised clauses in the following 
sentences so ns to place the nominative afict the verb — 

(a) If he srei cm ton n he would be present 

(h) The man icplied ‘ Alas i I must submit to these conditions ’ 

(c) Then all in a moment, the siqnal Jleiv up and the guns vent hang / 

(d) lie no soonei Z'ertic/ fZii't than he fled 

(c) The taniiy of oui hfc is such, thit ne aie seldom quite conten^"^ 

(/) Eeie his head lests upon the lap of earth 

114 What are Sti ong and what are Weal verbs ? Give examples 
Give the present and the preterite tenses answering to the past parti- g 
ciples— clad , shod, slim e, moien, slam, clung, hidden, stiown, sought, crejit 

115 Substitute simple English veibs followed by prepositions 
used adverbially, for the italicised Eomance i erbs in the following 
sentences — 

(a) He IS pi oqicssing in his studies 

(h) This must be defeiicd till to morrow 

(c) Hey;7(?cri?rfrt7 to remark that, Ac 

(d) I have yuhlishcd a new work 

(e) He w as much displeasceV eA, my conduct 

(/) I intend to expose him for acting thus 

116 Wnte an imaginary conversation between two Englishmen, 

A and B, upon the climate of India 
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117 "UTiat IS Piinctirni^oiL ^ Mention the pliief stops Piinctnate 
the following sentence, putting capitals, quotation-marks, &c , where 
necessary — * 

do thevj^^ nothing of her nir fcnwick said she she has gone away 
he raplicfl^irobahly to london we must think no more about her mrs 
brattle at anv rate for the present 1 can onh say that I am verj very 
sorry that 1 brought a on here 

IIS Correct any cirorsof arrangement in the following sentences — 
(fi) Tlie king ordered the rebels to be slam, who had never been 
cruel before 

(/)) He (letermiucd unhesitatingly to go at once 

(c) He did not intend to hurt the mau but only to frighten him 

(d) This language is uot only hard bo write out also to read 

( 0 ) A moniitam nas in sight with at its foot a small but picturesque 
• village 

State the rule violated in each case 

119 Distinguish betweeu (giring evamples) —(1) mendicity, minda- 
citi/ , (2) tmj/f nntic imperial (i)>eiittiid leici cut , (i) coiitinuone, con- 
tiniinl (ri) fif/iii/i otiofi fiy III ft I a net What two different meanings 
have the a erhs ra < ititi , 1 cflcct upon ’ 

120 Wnte don n briefly, in English the substance of any English or 
Indian fable or story that von maj remember 

121 iite don n opposite to the following words their correct pro- 
nunciation in English —loiitc, iiitU tiait iha^m, leicr, mcdtnnc, anti- 
jwdci, emit ran/ mneeUtim/, mj^uu red, rinetoin Indy, 1 nonlcdqr, again, 
ayatnii, often In'!t(n,aj)OHth,hiimbU,herh,virtnah, tcnison, hough, soitqh, 
gauge 

122 Form Duninvtires from the words— le; a , man, eagle, goo<^c, seed, 
lamh, floieci dtar, tajt,]iait, hill ^ath, kitmi) * 

123 Show clearly (giving cvamplcs) the difference in meaning 
between — («) temnom snnnal iniiieiit len'ntnt, trilsthh leniatwnal, 
xeniimental , (h) adicifa, ohieitr, inieise, dnerse, convene, penerse, 
reri tec 

124: Correct auj grammatical errors that may occur lu the follow- 
ing — 

(a) Ihave have not seen him since the last three weeks 
(fi) Either the parents or the son has acted imprudently 

(c) Both he and I has lofiiscd to go 

(d) Neither he nor I arc in the wrong 
Give the rule m each case 

125 Form nouns denoting State, Condition, or Quality from — piiatc, 

qnlgrim, ahouttd, lacant, elegant, piainh, weanj, timid, depait,liaic, 
gnireuc, young, etmilai , athcnt,faUc, Jlattci ^ 

126 Parse the italicised words in the following sentences — 

, (a) He has done little more than mal^c a beginning 

(fi) He did nothing but laugh 

(c) He Moie than hcutatcd, he refused point blank 

(rf) No sooner said than done , 

(c) A soldier obeys his orders, and no mote 
(/) 1 had rather die than alaim the child 
Explain the consti notion of ‘ I had rather die ’ 
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127 Turn the sentences (a) ‘You did it,’ (h) ‘ Nobody thinks so,’ so os 
to make you and nol/ody emphatic May ‘ it is ’ be followed by a plural 
noun? 

128 ‘ 0 argument blasphemous, false, and proud ! ’ — Milton 

Scan this lino What is the general rule for the accentuation of 
Romance words of more than one syllable m English ? Give instances 

Show where the accent falls in the following —jiiouniimjiinus, humane, 
inhuman , 2 >otent,im 2 )otcnt , sccme,imcbuic , element, inclement , ungrate, 
immigiate 

129 ‘ Little Or no tail she (the mole) has, because she courses it not 
on the ground, like the cab 01 mouse ’ 

Explain this use of it What other uses has it m English ? Illustrate 
your meaning by examples 

130 Explain the idiomatic uses of the verb fall in the following 
sentences — 

(rt) As lb fell upon a day , 

( 6 ) See that ye fall nob out by the way — i? J} 

(c) Dinner i\as brought in , and we fell to at once 

(d) She/t7i a licking her puppy 

Discuss the use of a in (rf) 

131 Derive and explain the words in italics in the following — 

? Jmpluit confidence, tacit appi oval , yii ecu? lous happiness, condign 
punishment, ywwnnt considerations, mutual admiration, decisiie 
^^measures , an avvai ent co ntradict ion . a sming clause , real pioperty, 
ymwuc endura,nce , positno de stituti on , coiiqiai ative luxury , of iclatnc 
importanoT^:'!^ 

132 ‘ My soul tin n fiom them, tin n we to survey ’ — Goldsmith 

Parse the two words in italics Also parse tni n nud let in ‘ let us turn ’ 

133 How aic the words of a language formed ? Explain into what 
two classes Compound Words may be divided Analyse and compare 
—(1) veoil day, daynaiL, (2) will hand, hand mill, (3) hmseiace, 
laci hoise 

134 ‘ He had 311 st stept upon the threshold of learning ’ 

What figure of speecli have we in this sentence ? Put it into the form 
oi n Siuiih hat n Metonymy ? Give an instance 

136 Parse the words in italics in the following sentences — 

(a) He finished the woik as I directed 
He IS a? good 'as he is great 
Timoleon, as you know, acted wisely 
(&) Theie was at Venice a certain merchant 
It now happened that Ram returned home 
(c) Was there ever such self-possession ? 

136 What IS a Puncigml Sontonco, and a Suloidmate Sentence'^ 
Analyse the following — 

(а) The earth must be a globe, because its shadow in every position is 

‘round 

( б ) The shadow of the earth in every position is round, therefore the 
earth must be a globe 
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137 Correcb any errors in tlic nse of the Prepositions in the follow- 
3ngf — (ff) They accused )iim for neglecting his duty (&) A man on 
■whom you can confide (c) They ■were detained at France (d) This is 
very diflerent to that (c) I cannot agree with your proposal (/) He 
hilled seven hirds m one shot (<7) I caught hold upon him at the left 
nrin (7/) I am In mg at Calcutta (t) I cannot comply to your request 
Cy) There IS no reason of going there (/) All this is foreign from the 
subject (1) My wishes arc opposed in ciery turn 

138 Illustrate by short sentences the possessive singular of the 
following nouns — ciuni, ici/t i , lady, Xn xes,r) 0 odnL <?, duchess, ncgi o,j}cacc, 
-.Tames, cairtaqc, proj/le, osti teJt, Jewess 

139 Point out the chief differences between the diction of Piose and 
of Poetry Turn the following passage into simple Prose — 

This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man s illusion given , 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Deertfful shine, deceitful flow, — 

There’s nothing true hut Heaven ! (flioorc ) 

Parse the italicised words 

140 "What IS Idiom P Give the rule about the tianslation of idioms 
from one langnagc into another Explain the Particulansation of 
words and phrases, giving four examples 

141 Write a brief descriptive essay on ‘School Life,' introducing the 
following synonyms —jioiui , force, authnriiy, nyoui , sticngth 

142 Write down in full, and give the meanings of the followmg 
contmclions —A E , B C , MSS ,ic,ji,tir,NB,DV AM, PM, 
M A , LL E , inst , ult , piox , cut , Ih , 810 , eg , etc ,id , ihid , Co , St , 
Anon , Item con 

143 Mention all the different Parts of Speech Compose simple 
sentences to illustrate each', underlining the words given in illustration 
in each sentence 

144 How does hlanK verse differ from i hymvtq verse, and vieti c from 
ihythmP What is Alliteration ^ Give any examples of it 

145 Show how the meaning of the words slicais, slnic, shoic, sleiiei , 
t plough s7uj 11 scoic, scaic, sliaie (portion), shied, shaiji, shcci (verb), 

shoi t may all be traced up to the Root scab, to cut 

146 What Latin Prefixes (with their meaning) are contained in the 
words — afiaid, stiangc, enimy, gnlqim, soieretqn, oiitiagc? Give the 
meaning of tiio Prefixes in cr cditot , snh editor, mo cditoi , vice editoi 
What IS the meaning of de in de viatc, de cijihci , default, dcfoi med 7 

147 Distinguish between — (I) discamfoit, discomfit, (2) council, 
(fliinsclj ("I) Vinson union, (i) venial, vrnal , (5) collision collusion, 
{G) tenoi , (enure , (7) allusion, illusion , {%) pallet , gmlatc , (G) apposite, 
opposite Illustrate 3 our answer by short sentences 

148 Explain clearly the difference between an and a Con- 

, crefe noun, giving an example of each Parse and explain the use of the 

italicised nouns m the followang sentences — 

(a) The youth of Bengal arc fond of study 

(h) If 30a are called as a witness, you must not bear false witness 
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(c) There was a t\me when Time Beemed to me an TlUi mty 

{(1) I have had the good /o/fHWc not to suffei from the Jiillencssei of 
Tbi tunc 

Distinguish between the meaning of Unghih and the Enohsh can 
say ‘ an Itahan can v e also say ‘ an English '7 

149 ' I ihall probably come home stiaight but if I go round, it shall 
delay me \ ery little ’ 

Explain the force of shall in both instances Might uiH be substi- 
tuted for shall in either ? Paiso it 

150 Give instances of the iInccG tFo Jadi ICC 7, and the three Intci~ 
mediate forms of Narration Turn the following passige into the 
Indirect form — 

“ In the evening I have my game of whist, which I never miss , I am 
surprised that you do not play, with jour skill ns I know at games of 
that kind You should plaj , learn As it is you have little to amuse 
you, and now IS the time to acquaint yourself with a means of enjoy- 
ment which will be a solace to yonnhen yon are grown too old for less 
gentle diversions ” 
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I. -INDEX OP SUBJECTS 

\Thc r<JluttCts a)i to the sutwns except ‘iofure thi. pagu (p ) zs indicated 1 


Absolute cTse, 150 
possessues, 190, 
inlmitise, 251 (3) 

Accerl, dcfinLd, no 
difTcrciicc of, in 
uncJnngcd, 112 
^^d m^,^nlng, nj 
change of, 114 
retention of, 115 

Adjcctues, defined, 155, 458 
for abstnet nouns, 156 
for Kherhb, 157 
of same form as adrerbs, 158 
comparison of, 159 
irrc^thr compirisons of, 162 — 
171 

generalising the with, 214 

collocation of some, 364 

so called, 365 

used as nouns, 370—375 

idiomatic uses of, 440 — 443 

indirect objectnc after, 455 (6) 

incorrectly used, 600 

Adserbial forms, special, 291 — 299 
objcctisc, 153, 454 (5) 
uses of prepositions, 3S7, 402, 
406, 40S, 410, 413, 416, 419, 
421 

Adterbs, defined, 284, 462 
simple, 2S5 

conjunctive, 285, 459 (a) (2) 
in ty, y86 
genitisal, 2S7 
prepositional, 288 
compound, 2S9 
pronominal, 290 
comparison of, 301 
used as adjectives, 300 
adjectives for, 157 
of same form as adjectives, 158 
used as conjunctions, 479 
incorrectly used, 646 — 662 


/Englisc, iS. 

Alphabet, roS, 109, 586 

Anglo Sa\on, p (>, foot note 2 

Apostrophe, 142, 190, noU 

Arabic, 17 

Arlidcs, deftnecl, 210 

omission of the, 219 — 225 
wrong omission of the, 612, 613^ 

Article, Definite, 21 1 — 216 
defining, 211 
familiar, 212 

for possessive pronoun, 213 
generalising, with adjectives, 214, 
generalising, with nouns, 215 
with proper nouns, 216 

Article, Indefinite, 217, 21S, p 129,. 
foot noU 2 

individualising, 217 
generalising, 218 
coalescing with noun, 107 

Arjan languages, i — 16 
common origin of, 4 
variation of, li, 12 
stocks of, 13 — 16 

Bengali Idiom, 356, 591, 620, 624, 
625, 627, 629, 631— 633, 63s, 639 
—641, 650—653, 663, 665, 676, 
6S0, 68 1 

Burmese, 17 

Case, nominative, 141 (i), 150, 453 
objective, 141 (2), 153, 233, 240— 
242, 454 

indirect objective, 141 {3), 240 — 
242, 280, 283, 323, 453 
possessive, 141 (4), 142 — 149 
vocative, 141 (5) 
absolute, 150, 453 (4) 

Cognate languages, 3, 4 
words, 29 
object, 233, 449 {f) 
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ComparaUves, Latin, I 7 ^ > 
wrongly Midi, 597 
misused, 596 

Complement, 235, 236, 462 (5) 
after intransitive verbs, 232 
subjective, 237, 453 (3), 458 (2) 
objective, 238, 454 (8) 
infinitive, 239, 459 (a) (2) 

Compounds, defined, 63 
two classes of, 64 
phrase. Si 
form of, S2 
hjplien in, 83 
hjbrid, 85, III 

Conjunctions, defined, 311, 464 

CO ordinative, 312 (i), 313 — 3^6 
subordinative, 312 C2), 317 — 321 
incorrectly used, 663 — 670 

Correlatives, 202 
Dative of Interest, 241, 455 (3) 
Degradation of Words, 97' — 100 
literary, 99 

Disguised words, 103—107 
Doublets, 92 — 94 
apparent, 95 

Elevation of Words, loi, 102 

Elliptical phrases, 233, note, 300, 376 
use of tl, 449 

Emphasis, no 

English, origin of, 15, iS, 28 
vocabulary, 19 — 27 
GreeL-Latin element in, 19 — 24 
Keltic element in, 25 
Scandinavian element in, 19 — 24 
foreign words m, 27, 516 (i) 

I Old, iS, 21, note, 33, 150 

, Middle, 33 

Modern, 33 

compared with Sanscrit, 2 
words with Romance prefixes and 
suffixes, 85, I 
'Essay writing, $20 — 529 
Examinations, Hints for, 583, 584 

Figurative Language, 496 — 504, 
in poetry, 510 

Gender, explained, 122 
common, 123 
of inanimate objects, 124 
three ways of denoting, 125 — 129 


Greek derivatives, 62 

words introduced, 21 — 23 
plurals, 134 

Hebrew, 17 

Homonyms, defined, go 
apparent, 91 

Hybrids, 84, 85 

Hyphen in Compounds, 82, S3 

Idioms, grammatical, 352 (i) 
phraseological, 352 (2), 353 
metaphor in, 354, 355 
translation of, 356 
fixed character of, 357 
particiilarisation of, 35S 
obsolete words preserved in, 359 
collocation of words in, 360 — 367 
double phrases in, 361 — 363 

Imperative, 1st and 3rd persons, 245 
suppositional use of, 246 

Infinitive, (wo O E forms, 250 
simple, 250, 251, 459 (n) 
gerundial, 250, 252, 459 (i) 
without to, 253 
absolute, 251 (3), 459 («) (3) 
parenthetical, 252(2), 459 (i) (3) 

Interjections, 322, 323, 455 (5) 
Interrogations, reported, 333, 685 
shall xxufX 'oiH in, 346 
subject after verb in, 6S5, 687 (l) 
Latin derivatives, 61 
comparatives, 171 
words introduced, 20 — 23 
plurals, 134 

Letters, superfluous, p 65, foot note , 
109 

plural of, 137 
inserted, 45, note 3 , 84 
appended or removed, 107 
mispronounced, 586 
Letter-writing, 530—544 
Metaphor, 496 — 502 
implied, 501 
personal, 502 
Metonymy, 504 
Jlood, defined, 243 

indicative, 244 (i), 461 
imperative, 244 (2), 245, 246, 261 
subjunctive, 244 (3), 247—249, 
461 

infinitive, 244 (4), 250—253 
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Narration, direct, 331 
indirect, 332—335 
intermediate forms of, 336 — 338 
shall T,nd ivill in indirect, 34.5 
that wrongly used in direct, 663 

Norman French, 22 

Nouns, common, 117 ,withoutart ,221 
materni, 118 , iwthout art , 220 
collective, 119 , without art , 220 
abstract, 120 , without art , 220 
concrete, 120 

proper, 121,503(2) , r/i«v\nth, 216, 
indicate gender, 129, note 
generalising 4 //^ with, 215, 503 (3) 
descriptive, without art , 222, 223 
idiomatic uses of, 444 — 446 
incorrect omission of, 588, 589 
incorrect use of, 593 

Number, 130— 140 

Numerals, cardinal, 172 
distnliulive, 173 
multiplicative, 174 
ordinal, 175 

Object, 141 (2), 454 (2) (6) 

cognate, 233, 449 {b), 454 {4) 
complex, 152, 251 (2) 
direct, 240, 242, 454 (i) 
indirect, 240—242, 455 (i) 
retained, 242, 454 (3), 455 (2) 
simple infinitiv^e, 251 (i) 

Obsolete words preserved, 359 

Parsing, 451—495 

scheme of, 466—473 

form and relation in, 474) 475 

examples of, 495 

■A Participle, present, 254 — 256, 460 
past, 460 

past with active sense, 258 , 
misused, 619 

prepositional use of, 305 — 308, 
460 (3) 

Passive use of transitive verbs, 229 
verb with object, 242 
wrongly for activ'e, 614 

Past participial forms, special, 265 268 
and adjectival forms, 367 
in metaphor, 368 
' in phrases, 369 

\ Plural, four modes of forming the, 131 
double, 13 1, noii 
of words in 0, 132 


Plural of words in ~f, 133 
of foreign words, 134 
forms, true, 135 
forms, apparent, 136 
forms, mistaken, p ’j 6 ,foot noU 
of words used as nouns, 137 
with numerals, 138 
of compounds, 139 
two forms of the, 140 (i) 
one meaning in the, 140 (2) 
two meanings in the, 140 (3) 
special meaning in the, 140 (4) 
wrongly for singular, 590 

Poetry, style and diction of, 506 
archaic w'ords, &c , in, 5o7) 
order of words in, 509 
figurative language in, 510 
turning of, into prose, 511, 512 

Possessive case, misused, 592 

ending, i42,notcontr of his, 147 
inflexion omitted, 143 
inflexion limited to persons, &.c , 
146, 256, note 
of proper nouns, 144 
of compounds 145 
adjectival, 148 

cases of personal pronouns, 183 

Prefixes, Latin, 39 

Romance forms of Latin, 41 
disguised Latin, 42 
notes on Latin, 43 
Greel , 40 

disguised Greek, 42, note 
notes on Greek, 43 
Teutonic a , 52, 255 ,he , , 

h' tfore , gam , m , vtts , 
to , nn {2 forms), iviih , 54 ? 
ge , 26S 

Prepositions, defined, 302 
compound, 303, 385 
participles used as, 305 — 308 
placed last, 310 
words followed by, 377 — 3S4 
idiomatic uses of, 385 — 424 
used as adverbs, 476, 47S 
used as conjunctions, 477, 478 
wrongly inserted after verbs, 671 
wrongly omitted after verbs, 672 

Pronouns, defined, 176 
classification of, 177 
personal, 1 78 — 1S3 
reflexive, 184, 185 , wrongly in- 
serted, 602 , 
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Pronouns, possessne, iS6 — 190, the 
for, 213 

demonstrilive, 191 — 194 
relatne, 195 — 202 , omitted, 310 
interrogative, 196—200 
indehnite, 203—206 
distributive, 207—209 
wrongly omitted, 601 

Pronunciation, Notes on, 568 — 573 
errors in, 5S5 — 5S7 

Punctuatipn, Notes on, 574 — 582 
Reflexne Verbs, 22S 
Reported Speech, 330—338 

Romance languages, 15 {4) 
prefixes, 41, 42, 85 \a) 
suffixes, 44, 85 {b) 
words with English prefixes and 
suffixes, 85, II 
derivatives, accent of, 114 
style, SU— 519. 

Roots. 35, 36 

Sanskrit, 2, 3, 6, 8, 14, 16, 36 
Semitic languages, 17 
Sequence of Tenses, 324—329. 

Shall and Will, uses of, 339 — 342 
special uses of, 343, 344 
in indirect narration, 345 
in interrogations, 346, 347 

Should and Would, uses of, 348 — 350 
special uses of, 351 

Similarity, 496 
Simile, 496—502 

Singular forms, true, 136 
wrongly for plural, 591 
Slang, 516 (3) 

Spelling, Notes cn, 545 — 567 
rules of, 548—554 

Stems, 37 
Stocks, 13 — 16 

Style, clearness of, 514 
simplicity of, 515 
purity of, 516 

Latinised & Teutonic, 517 — 519 
Subject, 141 (1), 453 (i) (2) 
complex, 151 
simple infinitixe, 251 (i) 
after verb, 687 


Subjunctive, conditional use of, 247 
after t/iat, lest, &=c , 248 
optative use of, 249 
Suffixes, Latin and Greek, defined, 44 


denoting persons 

ate, 


ey, 

y , -ai, er. 

cer, 

ici , 

or. 

ary , am, -an. 

€11, 

on J 

1st, 


ast , o > , 0U7 , o, 4S 
forming abstract nouns a^i . , 
awe, ence , cy, -sy , ion, 
on, on , -ICC, ise, css , ist/i, 
asm , ment , mouy , iiide ; 
ty , me, y, 46 

denoting place or instrument , 
ar), cry, oiy, ty , -ter, ire, 
ere, 47 

other noun al, el, le , ade , 
-el, le , on , con one, on , 
our, or , ule, le, cl, il 

48 

diminutive ciilc, ule, cle, cel, 
scl, el, le I, Cl el, r el , 
et, ot, -I ct, 49 

adjective al , an, aw, am, 
cn , ar , ai y, arious ant, 
ent , -bile, blc, i ble, a hie ,* 
esque , ic, iqne , id , ile, 
tl, eel, -le, cl , me , ive y 
lent , ory , ose, -ous, 59 
verb ate, ite, it, t, -se , esce / 
sy , -ISC, ize , tsh, 

Suffixes, Teutonic, 55 — 59 

denoting agent or instrument * 
ai d , er, ar, or, ler, yer , 
el, h j, ster , -ter, the) , der, 
-lid , monger , imight, 55 
forming abstract nouns dom ; 

head, -hood , lock, ledge , 

-ness, red, ship, si ip l 
scape , th, t, 56 
diminutive el, le , en , km, 

I mg, mg , -ocl, 57 
adjective cd , en, n, fast, 

-fid , ish, sh , less , ly , 
-some , luard , y, 58 
V erb en , er , el, le, -I, 59 
Suffixes, depreciative, p 21, foot-note 
„ -I’ 57 

feminine, 126 — 128 
double, 55, note 2 

Superlative suffixes, two in O E , 160, 
in est misused, 595, 596 
positive wrongly with, 599 
Synecdoche, 503 
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SynonymSj 86— Sg 

Tense, defined, 259 

present imperfect, 259, 260 , mis- 
used, 617 

present perfect, 259, 261, 262 , 
reduplication in, 263, no(e 
Teutonic stock, 15 (5) 
words in English, 31 
prefixes, 52 — 54 

suffixes, 55 — 59 I 

style, S17— 519 

Verbal Noun, 254, 255, 257 

Verbs, defined, 226, 227 
suffixes of, 51, 59 
causatne, 51, 59, 60 (6j 
frequentative, 51, 59 
formed from Latin infinitives, 51, 
note 

formed from nouns, 59, 60 (a) 
transitive, reflexive use of, 228 
transitive, passu e use of, 229 
transitive, impersonal use of, 283, 
455 <4) 


Verbs, intransitive, transitu e use of, 

230 

intransitue, with a preposition, 

231 

intransitive, with a complement, 
232, 454 (6) 

intransitive, inth cognate object, 

233 

of incomplete predication, 235 — ■ 
239, 454 (S) 

with two objects, 240—242 
strong and w eak, 263 
conjugation of special, 264 
defective and anomalous, 269 — 
283 

idiomatic uses of, 425—439 
followed by prepositions, 519 
incorrectly used, 620 — 645 

Words, cognate, 29 
' derived, 30 
naturalised, 30 
pure English, 32 
compound, 63—83 
liable to confusion, 96 
order of, 509 , errors in, 685—691 
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A year, a day, iSLc , 304 
Abbess, 127 
Able, 107 

Abreast, 52 (1), 303, note 
About, 385—387 
Abo\e, 52 (i), 300, 3S8, 476 
Abroad, 52 (i), 365 
Accessary) 

Accessory] 

Accursed, 52 (2), 105 
Across, 52 (I), 303, 389 
Adder, 107 
Addicted, 358 
Ado, 52, note 
Adown, 52 (3), 303 
Adroit, 52, notej 365 
Afford ) 

Affright ; 

Afraid, 42, 268 
Aft,er, 300, 385, 390, 682 
After all for finallyj 657 
Again, 52 (i), 296, 573 
Against, 52 (I), 303, 391, 573 
Ago, 52 (2), 153 (f), 26S 
Agog, 52 (I) 

Ajar, 52 (i) , p ^ibjfooi note i 

Alackaday, 323 

Alarm, 52, note 

Alas, 52, note 

Alert, 52, note , 365 

Alight, 52 (i), (3) 

Alike, 52 (I), 365 
Alive, 52 (I), 365 
All, 54, 480 
Alms, 106, 136 
Aloft, 303, note 
Alone, 365 

Along, 52, note, 303, 392 
‘ Am to,’ ‘ have to,’ 329, 616 
Amend, emend, 94 
Amends, 135 
Amid, 52 (I), 303 
Amiss, 52 (I), 365 
^ong, 52 (i), 303 
An if, 314 


Ancestor, 41 
Ancient, 45, note 3 , 107 
And, 173 tf), 313— 3 I 5 j 670 
Anent, 52 (l), 303 
Anon, 52 (i) 

Answer, 52, note 
Ant, 93 
Any, 177, 205 
Apace, 52, note 
Apiece, 52 (i), 173 
Apostle, 55, note 3 
Apron, 107 
Arbour, 107, App B 
Archangel, 43 
Around, 52 (i), 303 
Artful "I n 
Artifice/ 

As (conj ), 161, 202, 492 (a) 
(rel ), 201, 202, 492 (f) 
{adv ), 2S5, 492 {b) 

As if for as it wefe, 666 
Ashamed, 52 (3), 365 
Askance, 52 (i) 

Asparagus, 104. 

At, 385, 393, 675 
— once, 651 

‘At three years old,’ 154 
Athwart, 52 (i), 303 
Auger, 107 
Aught, 177, 203, 546 
Auspices, 135 
Avast, 52, note 
Avaunt, 323 
Awake, 52 (2), 264, 365 
Aware, 52, note 
Awful, 82, 3 , 58, 551 
Ay, 295 

Back/n? behind, 659 
Backbite, 65, note 
Bad, 164 

Bald-head, 82, i, note 
Barefaced, 78, note 
Bark, 90 
Barn, 106 
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Battlement, 104 . 

Be, 269 

Beacon, 57 , note i 
Beadle, 55 
Beaker, 92 

Because for in order that, 668 
Before, 53 (i), 202 (7), 385, 394, 478, 
683 

Begnme, 53 (3I 
Behalf, 53 (i) 

Behind, 395 
Believe, 53, note 

fo) presume, 628 

Bellicose, p •2.i,foot note 3 
Below, 53 (I), 303, 396 
Beneath, 53 (l), 397 
Beseech, 53 (3) 

Beside (s), S3 (i) , 2S7, note, 288, 303, 

398 

Betimes, 53 (i) , 287, note , 288 
Between, 53 (i), 288, 303, 399 
Betwixt, S 3 (Oj 303 
Beivilder, 53 (3) 

Beyond, 53 (i), 400 
Bide, p 11?,, foot note X 
Bigamy, 84 , 

Billiards, 135 

Bird’s eye (view), 68, note 

Birth, 56 

Blackamoor, p e^’^tfoot nott 2 
Blindfold, 104 
Bloodshed, 66 (i), note 

SliSkg 

Boisterous, 50, note 4 
Bondsman, 68, note 
Boor, 98 

IZ . } 

Both, 315, 491 
Bound (ready to go), 107 
Braggart, 55, note i 
Break for tear, 637 
Breeches, p foot note 
Brethren, 131, note , 140 (i) 

Bridle, 55 
Browbeat, 65, note 
Broil n study, 67 (a), note 
Bulrush, 82, 3 
Bundle, 55 
Bunal, 55, 7 tote 3 
Bus, 106 
Busy, loi 

But, 202 (9), 450, 474, p 9 ‘i>fo<'^ tiote 
I , S14 


Buxom, 58, 7 iotc 3 

By, 173 («)i 379, 385, 401, 402 

and by, 652 

the by, 402, 546 

By law, 54, App C 

Cab, ro6 
Can, 271 

Can foi may, 620 
Canter, 106 
Catch, 426, 633 
Cat’s paw, 68, note 
Caught, 267 
Chance, 46 
Chaps, 13s 
Charcoal, 67 (r) 

Chariot, 49 

Cherry, p foot note , p foot 
note 

Children 331, note 
Christendom, 56 
Christian, loi 
‘ Clerical error, A, ’ 600 
Clerk, 50, note 2 
Cleier 99 

Close fisted, 78, note , 

Cold blooded, 78, note 
Colleague, 105 
Collier, 55 
Collision I _ 

Collusion ) 

Complacent, 94 
Complaisant, 95, 1 15 
Con, 271, note 

Concerning, &c , 305, 495 (14), (15) 
Conduce | , 

Conduct Pi, ^^ote 

Confess fot grant, 630 

Contain for be contained, 644 

Contumely, 114, 573 

Corps, 136 

Costume, 92 

Could, 105, 271 

Council I 

Counsel J 

Courteous, 50, note 4 

Coxcomb 68, tiote 

Crafty, 98 

Cripple, 55 

Cuddle, 59, note 

Cunning, 98, 271, note 
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Custom, 92 
Cut fo) ense, 638 


Diisy, 106 
Dire, 272 
DirUling, 291 
Distird, 55, vote 
Date, 90 

Dajsman, 68, note 
Dead, 440 

Deaf mute, 67 («), volt 
Dearth, 56 
Deduce I 
Deduct pi. 

Deny fo) refuse, 631 
Depositarj ) 
Depository ) ■’ 
Desiderate, 93 
Desire 93 
Despite, 106, 309 
Dei otee, 45 note i 
Diamond 93 
Did, 263, notes 
Die /of be killed, 634 
Dight, 267 
Distraught, 267 
Do, 279 
Dote 101 


Dotterel, 49 
Dought), 279 
Doielail, 72, note 
Domo, 300 , sec ado’oit 
Dral e 125 
Draught 56 
Draughtsman, 68, note 
Draw , 430 
Dread, 265 507 (Ji) 
Drift, 56 
Drought, 56 
Drown for sink, 635 
Duchess, 127 
During, 306 


Each, 173 (<-), 177, 207 

other, 209 

Early 293, 5S7 
Eat, 264 
Eaies 136 
Eaiesdrop, 72, note 
ed (adj suffiv), 58, p, efi, foot note , 
78 25S, note 
Egotist, 45, note 4 
Either, 177, 20S 
Elder, 167, 588 
Else, 177, 2S7 


’em, p SB, foot note 2 
Embattle 104 
Enemy, 50, note 2 
Fnough, 177 204, 481 
Entrails, 48, 135 
Eni irons 135 
Lre, 293 

, 533 , 534 (3) (4) 

Lssaj, assay, 94 
E\en, 298 

Eieiy, J 73 (c), i 77 j 207 

other, 207 

E\cept, 307 

Face, 445 
Facsimile, loG 
Fact, 93 

‘ I ailed candidate,’ 619 
Fair, 441 

‘ Fair out. To,’ 645 

Fairy, 104 

Far, 162 

Fast, 358, 158 

Fealty, 46 

Feat, 93 

Feeble, 50 

Fence, 106 

Fetch fo) bring, C36 

Ecud, 105 

Few, 177, 4S2, 612 

I illy, 125 

First, 175 

Fisherman, 55, note 2 
Flagon, 48 
Flotsam, 58, note 3 
-fold, 174 (a) 

Folk, 136 
Fond, loi 

Fool hardi, 69, note 
Fool’s errand, 68, note 
For, 385, 403, 477, 674 

w hj , 290, note 

Foregone, 54, 358 
Foremost, ^-c , 160 
Forget, 54 
Forgetful, 58, note 2 
Forego, 54 

Forlorn, 54, note , p 1 18, foot not 

Forward^; offer, 626 

Foster child, 67 [f), note 

Eoul mouthed, 78, note 

Four foot 

Four footed J ^ ‘ 

Fray, 106 
Fraught, 267 
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Freckle, 57 
Freehold, 67 (a), note 
Frenchify, 51 , p 21 footnote ^ 
Fret, 54 , 

From, 3S5, 404, 679 
Fun, 99 

Furlough, 54, note, p 2S6 
urthermore, p 84, foot note 

Gains-i} , 54, 302, note 
Gallows, 135 
Gamble / 

Gambol J ^5 
Garment, 46 
Gauntlet, 105 
Ge , 26S 
Generous, loi 
Gentle, loi 
Get, 431 

Give put, 641 
Gizzard, 55, noU i , 107 

^20, note 2 

Godl}, 286 
Godsend, 72, note 
Good, 163, 442 
Ooodb3e, 323 
Goodnight, 593 
Goose, 125 
Governess, 126 
Grandee, 45, note r 
Grandeur, 48, note 2 
Grapple, 59, note 
Greenhouse I , , . 

Green room fiott 

Grey-heard, 82, i, note 
Gnsly 1 
Grizzly j 55 
Groveling, 291, note 

Had rather,’ 253 (3) 

Haggard 55, note i 
Hail, 323 
Half, 487 

Half blood, 78, 7tote 
Hamlet, 49 
iiand, 441 
Handful, 8a, a 
Handicraft f 
Handiwork J P 4S» foot-note 2 , 546 
Handsel, 82, a 
Hang, 264 

I^ng dog, 67 (z), 7,oie 
Has come,’ ‘is come,’ 262 
50, mte 3 

Hatchment, 93, 107 


Have, 270 

Hawker, 55, C 
Hazard, loi, 107 

^77 j 1S2, 290 
Head 446 
Headlong, 291 
Health, 56 

Hear/zz- listen to, 62? 
Hearsay, 67 (z), note 
Height, 56, App C 
Helpmate, 67 t^b), note 
Hermit, 107 
Hernng, 57, 

7tOtL 3 

Hight, 263 \a), note 
Hind, 107, App A 
Histoncally, 36 
Hold, 107 
Holiday, 82 a 
Honor 

Honour J 94 j p 237, foot-note 
Hoodwink, 65. note 
Hostage, 107 
How 290, 494 
However 479 
Humble, 50, note i 
Hush money, 74, noU i 

I, 177, 179 

I VMS 268 
If 248 314, 321 
imaginatne, loi 

Ingenuous, loi 
Inkling, 57, note 3 
Intend /zr want, 629 
Into, 379, 677 
Island, 105 

It, 107, 177, 1S2 447 -O , 

Ifs,i77, 1S9, igoTi/ote^^’^ ^’^ 

Its me,’ 161 

Jeopardy, loi 
Jetsam, 58 note 3 
Jolly, 50, jiote 3 

Keep/zr place, 640 
Keepsake, 70, note 
Kernel, 57 
Kickshaws, 104, 136 
Kidnap, 99 
Kine, 131, jiote 
Knav e, 98 
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Knock kneed, 78, vote 
Know fm believe, 627 

Lnss, 127 

‘ Lasl but one,’ 690 
Late, 170 
Lend, 107 
Leopard, 55, mtc i 
Lest, 248, 318 
Light, 264, 474 
Light fingered, 78, mtc 
Like, 286 

Likely for very likely, 660 
Lissom, 58, vote 3 , 547 
Little, 168, 600, 612 
Live, 365, 573 
Livelihood, 56, vote i 
Livelong, 78, vote , 366 
Livestock, 67 (a), note 
Lizard, 55, vote i 
Lobster, 55, vote 4 , App B 
Long before for long ago, 654 
Long-boat, 82, i, vote 
Longhved, 7S, vote 



Lover, 123, vote 
ly, 58, 286 

Made, 264 

‘ Make weakened ’ 618 
Manikin 57, vote 2 , 547 
Many, 177, 206, 483 
Marksman, 68, 7iote 
I'lay, 27s 
Means, 135 
Measles, 135 
Menial, 98 

Messenger, 45, vote 2 
Methinks, 280, vote , 283 
Methodist, loi 
Mews, I3S 
Might (verb), 275 
■ ■ - (noun), 56 

Mine, 177, 180, vote , 187, 190 
Mistress, 127 
Mob, 106 

Mobocracy, 84, p zi, foot vote 3 
Mole, 106 
Mongrel, 49 
More, 484 

most, 160, p foot-note 2) 
Mote, 277 

Mould, 107, App A 
Mr , 127, 134, 533 . 534 ( 3 ) 


Much, 165 

for\exy, 647 

Must, 277 

My, 177, 180, 185, and/eoi note 2 

60s 

Namesake, 72, note 
Naught, 177, 203 
Navel, 57 
Nay, 295 
Near, 166, 676 
I Need, 282 
Needs, 2S7 
Neither, 177 
Never so, ever so, 299 
Newfangled, 78, vote 
News, 13S 
Newt, 107 
Nice, loi 
Nickname, 107 
No, 29s, 489 

No sooner for as soon as, 6S4 

Nonce, 107 

None, 177, 488 

Northern, 58, vote i 

Not, 203, 299, vote , 661, 662 

Notwithstanding, 306 

Nugget, 107 ’ 

Nuptials, 135 

Obeisance, 46, App B 
O’clock, 594, 592 
Odds, 13s 
ode m episode, 62 
■ - - in epode, p i^,foot vote 2 

Of, off, 52 (3), 149, 2S7, 385, 407 
Of course for certainly, 655 
‘ Of mine,’ ‘ of Landseer’s,’ 149 
Often, 292 

‘ Oh that,’ p Wi, foot note 2 
Old, 167 

On, 379, 385, 409, 410 
‘ On all fours,’ 172 
Once, 107, 287 

foi just, 650 

One, 177, 486 

another, 209 

for the same, 172 

Onl}, 298, 490 
Open foi unfasten, 639 
Or, 316 
Orange, 107 

Orchard, 55, vote i , App C 
Ortolan, 107 
Ostler, 107 

Other, i7s, 177, 202(8), 205, 207, 209 
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‘ Others, And,’ 606 

Ouch, 107 

Ought, 276 

Out of, 41 1 

Outlet, 49, note 3 , 76 

Outrage, 42, 46, App C, 

Over, 412, 413, 379 

Paddle, 57, 107 
Palate J 
Palette > 95 
Pallet ) 

Pals}, 106 
Parboil, 104 
Parlous, 50 
Parrot, 40, App C 
Partahe, 83, 3 
‘ Passable marks,’ 60O 
Passenger, 45, note 2 
Past, 30S 
Pastime, S3, 3 
Peal, 106 

Peasant, 43, note 3 , 107 
Pending, 306 

Perhaps for probably, 656 

Pheasant, 45, , 107 

Pick, 433 

Pickerel, 49 

Piecemeal, 294 

Pigm}, 4S, 546 

Pill, 49, note I 

Pillage, 4O 

Pitcher, 92 

Piteous, 50, 7 i 0 tC 4 

Pitfall, 72, note 

Place for room, 356, 593 

Plain spoken, 69, note , 25S 

Play, 434 

Please, 283, 455 (4) 

Plot, 106 

Poetaster, 55, nett a, 
Poor-house, 67 (<r), note. 
Practitioner, 45, 7 totc 2 
Premises, 96, 113, 135 
Primrose, 83, 3 
Prisoner, 45, 7 /ote 2 
Progeny, 4b 

Proud flesh, 67 (a), note 
Proxy, 106 

Puisne, puny, 573, App C 
Purblind, S3, 3 
Put, 435 

Quaker, loi 
Quit, 266 
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Qiiite^r V er} , 64S 
Quoth, 281, 507 (d) 

Radical, loi 
Rather, i6g 
Red coat I o- , 

Red tape | 

Refugee, 45, note 1 
Reliable, 50 
Retainer, 45, uoh 2 
Reverse i ,, 

Revert \ 5^. 

Rhinoceros, 134, note 
Rh} me 105 
Ribband 107 
Riches, 136 
Riddle 55, note 3 
Righteous 50, note 4 
Ringlet, 49, note 2 
Rougli-nder, 66 (a), JWh 
Rudder, 55 
Run, 436 

Ruth, 56, 359, 7 iotc 
Sad, 3G6 

Same, 58, 1S5 5. foot note 

The for il, Ac , 61 

Satchel, 57 
Save, 307 
Say for call, 623 

for tclf, 622 

Scapegrace, 65, note 
Scavenger, 45, note 2 
Scholar, 45, note 2 
‘Schooling fee,’ 600 
Score, 91 
Scrip, 107 
Second, 175 
See for look at, 624 
Seldom, 292 
Self, 177, 185 
Sensible, 50, note i 
Sergeant 1 
Serjeant [94,570 

Set, 437 
Settle, 55 
Sexton, 45 
Shall, 273 

Shall and Will, 339—347 
Sham, 107 
Shambles, 135 
Sherry, p vjb,foot 7 tote 
Shoplifter, 66 (<t), 7 iote 
Short born, 82, I , note 


, 202 (2) 
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Shortlj, 2S6, itofc 
Shrc«(J, loi 
Sick, 600 

Sick nurse, G7 (<J), 

Sidelong, 291 
Silly, 9S 

Simple, 9S, 174 (^) 

Simpleton, 4S 
Since, 303, 6S0 
Skinflint, 65, 

Si'll c, 9S 
Sloth, 56 

Slow coich, S2, I, >to/e 
Smill, 5S7, 600 
Smallpoi, 135 
Snub, 99 

So, 194, 202, 669, 6S9 
‘So to speak,’ 252, fioU 
Soldier, loi 
Some, 177 j 205, 4SS 

/cr anj , 60S 

• far one, 609 

Sonichon, 494 
Sonicwliai, 196, ttofe 

for some, 603 

Sorrj , 58, Afp C, 366 
'^und, 107 

Southern, 58, ttofe x 

Soiereign, 42, 45, note 3 , App C 

Spend, 106 

Spider, 55 

Spinster, 55, 128 

Spite, 106, 309 

Spokesman, 68, 7 oie 

Sport, loG 

Staid 1 

Stayed 

Stanation, 46, 99 , P iX,foot note 3 
Stationary 1 ^ 

Stationery ) 

Steuard, 55, twfe i , App C 

Stiff necked, 78, note 

Slop, &.C ,/ei- reside, 632 

Stor), 106 

Stout, 366 

Straight, 267 

Strand, 107 

Stress, loG 

Stnke, 425 

Strongy^r bad, 600 

Sueh, 194, 202 (i) 

Such like, p foot note 
Suit, 91 
Summons, 136 
Sueetheart, 55, note i. 


t (ncut sufiiv), p go, foot note 2 
Take, 427, 642 

Tnlkatfie 5o,wii/c. 3, p 21, foot note 3 
Teetotaler, loi. 

Tell, 42S 

for say, 621 

Testy, SO, note 3 

Than, r6r, 202 (6) (8) , p 94 foot 
note, 253 (4). SpS 
‘ Than whom 161 
That (demonst ), 177, 191, J92, 493 
(a), 607 

(rcl ) 177, 195. 493 HO 
(conj ), 317, 202 (5), 248,9 1 13 
foot , ote 2 , 493 (f) , p 252, foot 
note , 663 
‘That’s him,’ 161 
The, 200—216, 220, 221, 290 

instrumental 193,200 445(11(2) 

Then, 107, 290, 300 
There, introductory, p igg,faot note 
Thews, 135 
Thimble, 53 

Thine, J77, iSo, note , 1S7, 190 

This, 177, rpi 

Thou, 177, 180, 181 

Thrice, 287 

Through, 385, 414 

Thursday , 68, note 

Thy, 177, 180, 185 and foot note 2 

Tidings, 55, 135 

Tight for smart, 600 

Tinsel, 98 

To, 385,415 416,673 
To in to day, to boot 288 
— in a(l to brake 54 
To wit, 252, note , 27S 
Tobacconist, 45, note 4 
Tomcat, 129, note 
Tomboy 

Tom fool l-p 72 foot note 
Tomtit J 

Tomorrow yiir y csterday , 653. 

Too fot V ery , 646 
Toothpick, 66 (tz), note 
Tory, lor 
Toss for fall, 593 
Toward(s), 417 
Treadmill, 74, note 
Trombone, 48 
Tulip, 92 
Turban, 92 
Turn, 438 
Turncoat 65, ttote 
Twice, 2S7 
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Umpire, lOj 10/ 

Uncojth, 50, t 'V , 100, 271, / o'i. 
Umkr, -Jib, .}19 
Unc-urv /’runHtll, £kxi 
Unforbmrinrj 36 
l,’n!c^■: 319 

jar if, 60 “ 

bnnilj, p .J5,/ ' 'i’V 3 
Until far so lonp "i', 6G4 
Up 3 b 5 , 4 -^ 5 , .,21 
bphoKttrtr, 55, vste 2 
• Ucc to,’ 043 


A -iIl', 03 

^an, it/i 

Vnrln, 93, f)S 

^cn'\1 \ 

% cnial J 

\cn, 297, 5S7 

fir tot), 649 

Villain, oS 
\ucn, 12S 
Vouduafi., So laa 


W-tjcs 133 

Maise I 
MS c f 

Wal (.ful, 5S, i c'l. 2 
Mankn, 45 
Waditim-’n, 55, r ~'a 2 
Mast, 260 
Me, 177, iSi 
M’dl behased, 25S 
M end, 264 
Mert, 269 

Mh-t, 177, 196, J9S— 200 , p 133, 

ja'if-i a'( 2 

for, 6SS 

M hen for ns, 66$ , p <)\ifo'l uc\ 2 
M here, 290, 495 I 3 ) . 

MlitrLaboiils, 2S7, vole 
M he her, 177, 24b, p 113,/a/ m', i 
M’hich, 177, 19G, 200, 202 (i), jiolc 

for as, 610 

M'hiR, loi 

While, 3:0, 495 (13)- 


I M hikt, 2S7, r >/<t 
M liiloni, 292 

M hirn'ical, 50 , p 2 \,fco> 1 o'c 
Mho, 177, 196, 197, 200, 290 
M holt, 613, ^/// C. 

' Mhoso, 19G, Volt 
1 M h} , 200 
j Midoner, I2S 
{ Mijr, loG 

, Mil'krness, i;6, 53 (3) 

I M ild goose, 67 {a), / ole 
! Mill, 274 

j M'lllj mil) , 274, I olo 359 
1 M'lntl, 2C4 
I Mindfall, 72, vole 
! Mist, 27s 
, Mith, 379, 385.422 
Mithin, 423, Obi 
Mithoiit, 424 
M’ltness, 56, 120, r Ola 
Mjtlicism, p 21,/iO' uoIl 3 
Muard, 55, 125 
Uoiidrous, 50, tote 4, 2S7, 

507 

Mooted, 26O 

Mon t, 274. ? ole 

M^oodcut, 72, Halt 

Motkadaj, p \^,fot 1 ole 2 

Morld, 355 

M'orship, 56 

Morsteti, 2GG 

j Morth, (a.l; ), 153 (r) , 495 (5) 

I ('erb), 2b0 

I M Oi, 27S 

MV/uld j'or used to, 615 
Mril, hid, \.c , 2G5 
Mrought, 267, 3G7, jiere 

I 

j ^ ckpt, 26S 
I \e, 177, iSl 

I ^ea, jes, 205 
I ^ on, jondcr, 194. 
t ^oii, 177, iSi 
I 'V our, 177, iSo, 185, Gos 

collotjnnl, iSb 

‘ \ our faeour of granting, 691 
5 ours, 190, 534 (2) , 604 


tte’e , 
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•' Messrs Rowe ^nd Webb In\e iho'oughlj grnsped not onlj the relntions 
between the English tongue and other tongues, but the fact tint there is an 
English tongue c are thoroughlj ghd to see Native Indian students 
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Review 

"In the work before us Messrs Rowe and M’'cbb have produced what, 
for the special purpose for which it is intended,— era , tlie instruction of 
native and Eurasian students, — is by far the best manual of the English 
language w e hav o ) et seen — Englishman 

"Altogether we consider the work is about the only successful attempt 
we knew of to make the 'Queens English intelligibly attainable m dl 
Its shapes to Natives, and docs credit to the authors — Indian Daily Ncrus 

" We are happ) in being able to give the work very great praise. We 

can assure its authors that they have contributed in no mean degree to the 
accurate study of English m our Universit) — Friend of India 

‘It IS a useful book exactly suited to the wants and comprehension of 
Indian pupils and it ought to be employed as a text book in every school and 
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work , and, ns such its usefulness will not be limited to one small class of 
students ' — Times of India 




“ Tnking them as a whole, the ‘ Hints on the Studj of English are 
exceedingly useful and maj be studied wath profit by aspirants for Universitj 
honours and distinctions — Indo Eutopcan Correspondence 

We can strongly recommend these evcellent ' Hints on the Study of 
English to the Native students ‘ — Madras Ttmes 

I wish to say that the book shews wonderful toil and care, and is above 
the average even for purelv English readers for the particular purpose it is, 
I should suppose admirable. — Extract from a letter Jrom the Rev f-K IV 
ishcat, M A , Professor of Anglo 'Sa\oit tn the Umversity of Cambridge 
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‘We have no hesitation in saying that Messrs Rowe and Webb have 
rendered excellent servace to the cause of Education m their Selections and 
their method of treating them for the purpose intended — Indian Daily 
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cause of English education, by suppljang a ‘ Companion Reader, of whose ' 
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students — Friend of India 

‘ We have much pleasure in bestowing high praise on Messrs Rowe and 
■W ebb for their excellent ‘ Companion Reader The selections liave been 
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the notes appended to the several extracts are marked by the rare charac- 
tenstic of meeting the real wants of young Indian students — Bengalee, 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY, Moiphological, 
Physiological, and Systematic By W H Gregg, B M S , 
Lecturei on Botany at the Hugh Government College Pro 
fnsely illustiated Crown 8\o Es 5 

A MORAL READING BOOK fiom English and Ouental 
Sources By Roper Lethbridge, C I E , M A Crown Svo , 
cloth As 14 

A SHORT INDIAN HISTORY By Pringle Kennedy, 

M A Crown 8vo , stitched As 12 

A PRIMER CATECHISM OF SANITATION FOR INDIAN 
SCHOOLS Founded on Dr Cuningham’s Sanitary Primer 
By L A Staplet As 4 

TAWNEY (C H ) — Uttara Rama Chaiifca a Sanshrit Diama 

by Bhavabhute Translated into English Prose Re 1-8 

TAWNEY (C H) — The Malavikagnimitra a Sanshnt Play 

by Kalidasa Literally translated into English Prose Re 1 8 

ENGLISH PEOPLE (The) and then Language Translat- 
ed from the German of Loth by 0 H Tawnlt, M A , Pro- 
fessor in the Presidency College, Calcutta Stitched As 8 
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l^OTES ON MILL’S EXAMINATIOIST OF HAMILTON’S 
PniLOSOPHY (Tlie Eelafcivifcy niid the Unconditioned) 
being Bomo remarks on John Stuart Mill’s Examination of 
Sir AViIliam Hamilton’s Philosophy By Thomas Edwaeds, 
PEIS Fcap , sewed Be 1 

A SHOET HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

By Thomas Edwards, P E I S iSmo Be 1-4 

ANALYSIS OF HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON META- 
PHYSICS IVith Dissertations and Copious Notes. By 'W C 
Pine Svo Bs 2 

ANALYSIS OF REID’S INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN 
MIND With Copious Note« By W C Fink Second Edi* 
tion Be 1-12 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND on the Pnnci- 

ples of Common Sense By Thomas Beid, D D Svo Be 1-4 


Mathematical Works by P. Ghosh. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Mith Madias and Bom- 
bay University Papers Seventh Edition (cloth), Parts I i, 
II, Be 1 S each Complete (containing the portions required 
for the F A Examination) Bs 2 12 

THE COMPANION <t KEY TO THE ELEMENTS OF 

ALGEBBA Part I &, Part II Each Bs 2 4 , post-free Bs 2 6 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY 6th Edition 

The complete volume contains more than 1,000 Deductions 
•with Solutions and above 300 Questions Paitl, Books I to 

IV (cloth) Be 14 Part II, Books V, VI, XI, & XII 
As 12 Complete (cloth) Be 1-13 

THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC Eighth Edition 

V ith Answers to University Papers Be 1-8, postage As 3 
Key Bs 3 , postage As 3 

SMALLER ARITHMETIC including n complete system 

of Mental Arithmetic according to European and Indian 
methods (Cloth ) 240 pages Be 1 , postage As 2 

MENSURATION OF PLANE SURFACES (for Entrance 

Candidates) 12 annas Key, Be. 1-4 
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1888 ENTEANCE COUESE ; 

THE BOOK OF "WORTHIES By Chaelotte M Yonge 
E e 1-9 casli , post free, He 1-11 

STUDENT’S TREASURY OF LYRICS Cash As 10, 

post-fiee, As 11 

KEY TO THE COURSE By F J Rowe, M A Rs 2-4 


BENGALEE TEXTBOOKS foi Indian Schools, translated 

into Bengalee from Standard English Works 
Elements of Euclid, Fust Two Books As 8 
Lethbridge Easy Introduction to the History of India Ee 1 
Lethbridge Easy Introduction to the History and Geography 
of Bengal Ee 1 
Eoscoe Chemistry As 8 
The World’s Histoiy As 8 
Todhunter, Mensuration for Beginners As 12 
Blanford Physical Geography As 10 

INDIAN ATLAS OF THE WORLD By J Bartholomew. 

16 Maps As 6 

CoNTitNTS — World on Mercator’s Projection , Tlie World in Hemis- 
pheres, Asia,EuroDe, Africa , North America, South America, Ocenia , 
Turkey in Asia, Arabia, Peism, etc , Chinese Empire and Japan, Indian 
Empire, Bengal, North-West Provinces, etc , Punjab, Scinde, Eajpoo- 
tana etc , Bombaj , Berar, etc , Madras, Hyderabad, Mysore and Cei Ion , 
British Isles 


INDIAN SERIES of One Anna Maps Each 1 anna 


The Hemispheres 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 
South America 
British Isles 
England and Wales 


Persia Afghanistan, and Beloo 
chistan 
India 

North-West Proiinces 
Punjab Ssc 

Chinese Empire and Japan 
Palestine ' 

United States 
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MACMILLAN’S ’SERIES 


OP 

TEXT-BOOKS FOB INDIAK SCHOOLS. 


Wholesale Agents %n India Tlmcler, SpinL S Co 


LITERATURE and GRAMMAR. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR For Indian Stu- 
dents By the Rev R Morris, M A , LL D Is 
EASY SELECTIONS FROxM MODERN ENGLISH LI- 
TERATURE For the use of the Middle Classes in Indian 
Schools With Notes By E Lethbridge, M A Js Qd 
SELECTIONS FROM MODERN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE With an Introductory Essay on the Study of English 
Literature in Indian Schools By E Lethbridge, M A 
Rs 2 

A SERIES OF SIX ENGLISH READING-BOOKS For 
Indian Children By P C Sircar Revised by E Leth- 
BPIDGE, M A First Book (English and Bengali), od Second 
Book M Third Book, 83 Fourth Book, Is Fifth Book, 
Is 2d Sixth Book, 1« 5d 

HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL READER AND COMPANION TO 

THE ATLAS By C B Clarkp M A 2^ 

THE WORLD’S HISTOPtY Compiled undei the direction 
of E Lethbridge, M A \s 

AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
INDIA By E Lethbridge, M A Is 8d 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND Compiled undei the direc- 
tion of E Lethbridge, M A Is Gd 
AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF BENGAL By E Lethbridge, M A 
Is Gd 
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Macmillan’s Senes of ^Text-books for Indian Scliools — 

(contd ) 

MATHEMATICS and PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

ARITHMETIC With Answehs For Indian Students. 
By Baen-ard Smith, M A 2s 

This Edition of Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic contains the Indian 
Tables of ‘Weights, Measures, and Currency, as well as the English 
Tables, ev.amples fully worked out , very numerous Ques- 
tions foi practice, based on the tables, have been inserted under 
each rule 

ALGEBRA For Indian Students By I Todhunter, 
MA FES 2s Gd 

THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS OF EUCLID With Notes, 

Appendix, and Exercises By I TonnuNTt-u M A , F E S 2^ 

ELEMENTARY MENSURATION AND LAND-SURVEY- 
ING- for Indian Students By I Tonuui tee, M A , F E.S 
2s 

This Edition of Todhuntor’s Mensuration has been prepared 
specially for Entrance Candidates, and contains an Appendix on 
Practical Surveying in India 

A PRIMER OF ASTRONOJiIY By J Norman Lookter, 
FEb Is 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for Indian Students By 

n F BLANrOED 2s Gd 

Works by W. McMordie, M.A. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH A Manual foi Indian Students 

Price As 12 

ENGLISH IDIOMS and how to use them a Book for 

Indian Students Es 2 8 

FIRST STEPS in English Composition Book for Indian 

Schools Price As 10 
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THACKER, SPINK AND CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Life of H M Queen Victoria, Empress of India By 
John J Pool, ] dilor Jndmn AVith an Original 

Portnit from a (i\ Jlctlalliou b 3 Signor C Sfo^citti Grown 8 \o 
Paper, Re 1 Cloth, Re 1 4 

Indian Lyrics By Tnico "WKitn, M A , Profossoi of Eng- 
lish Liternturc, Prc'ulcue^ College Peap S\o Cloth Rs 4 

Manual of Agriculture for India Bj Lioiit ynhinmcK 
POG‘!ON Illu'-tiniccl crown 8\o Cloth gilt Rf, i", cash 4 S , post 
free 4'12 

Banting' in India Willi some BemarKs on Diet and Tilings m 
General Ri Surgeon "Ifajoi Joshua Duicl Ihircl Edition Cloth 
Re : S 

Hints for the Management and Medical Treatment of 
Children in India R 3 LdwaudA BiUCH, M D Crown 8\o Rs 7 

The Landmarks of Snako-poison Literature , being n 
Rc\ictt of tho more important Researches into tho Nature of Siinko 
}TOisons By Vi^ci M’ Rion \ims, F R C S , Ed , Ac , Cicil iledionl 
Oflicor of Goalundo, Bengal Rs 2 8 

Tho Future of the Date Palm in India (Piiocnix Daetj- 
lifora) By L Bosama, UD, Brigade Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Department Crown 8vo Cloth R® 2 S 

Modern BHnduism being an Account of tho llcligion and 
Life of the Hindus m Northern India By W J 'Wilkins, of the 
London Jlissionary Society, Author of " Hindu Mythology, Vcdic 
and Puranio ” DemySvo Rs 8 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS — {Continued) 

✓ 

Hindu Mytliology, Vedic and Puranic By "W J Wilkins, oi 
the Londoa Missionary Society, Calcutta Profusely illustrated 
Imperial IGmo Cloth gilt elegant Ks 7 

Tlie Trial of IMaharada Nanda Kumar A Narrative of a 
Judicial Murder By H Beveridge, Bengal Civil Service Demy 
Svo Es 10 

Map of the Cixol Divisions of India Including Govern- 
ments, Divisions and Districts, Political Agencies,and Native States , 
also the Cities and Towns with 10,000 Inhabitants and upwards 
Coloured 20 in X 3G in Folded, Ee 1 

The Hindoos as they are , a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal By Shib 
Chundbr Bosl Second Edition, Kevised Crown Svo Cloth 
Es 5 

Ancient India as described by Ptolemy With Introduc- 
tion, Commentary, Map of India By J W McCeiNULE, M A Svo , 
cloth, lettered Es 4-4 

Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian 
With Intioduction Notes, and a Map of Ancient India By J 
W McCbindle, M a Svo Es 2-8 

The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea , 
Periplns Mans Erythrnai and of Arrian’s Account of the Toyage of 
Neaikhos "With Introduction Commentary, Notes, and Index 
ByJ W McCrindle,MA Svo Es 3 

Ancient India as described hy Ktesias the Kmdianj^ 
being a Translation of the Abridgment of bis ‘ Indika,’ by Phobios 
With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By J W McCsindle, M a 
Svo Es 3 
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INDIAN LAW BOOKS. 


Agnew aud Henderson — The Code of Ciiminal Procediiie 
(Act X of 1SS2) together vrith llnlings, Circular Oiders, Notifi- 
cations, Ac Edited, Ml th Copious Notes and Pull Indei, by W F 
Agmav, Esq, and Gilbert S HL^DERSo^, Esq, MA Second 
Edition Eoyal Svo cloth Rs IS 

Alexander — ^Indian Case Law on Toits By IL D Alexanpek, 

Esq , B C S Cr Svo Rs 4 

The ludinu Limitation Act (Act XV of 1877) Annotated 

with Rulings of the Privy Council and the High Courts m India 
With a Copious Iude\ of Contents By R D Alexalder, Esq, 
C S Rs 2-4 cash 2 

Ameer Ali — The Law lelatmg to Gifts, Tnists, and Testa- 
mentary Dispositions among the Mahommedans By Syed Ameer 
Ali, M a Royal Svo Rs 12 

Brongliton — ^The Code of Cnil Pioccdure, being Act X of 
1S77 With Notes and Appendix By the Hon ble L P Delvls 
Broiightok assisted by Messrs W F Agvlw and G S Hendep- 
SOL Boyal Svo , cloth Reduced to Rs 7 
CoUett — The Law of Specific Belief in India , being a Com- 
mentaiy on Act I of 1877 By Charles Collett, Esq DemySio 
Rs 10 , cash 9 

Collier — The Bengal Local Self-Government Act ( B C Act III 
of ISSt), and the General Rules With Notes, Hints regarding 
Procedure, etc etc and a full Index By F R Stanley Collilr, 
B C S Crown Svo Rs 4 

The Bengal Muiiicpal Manual , being B C Act III of 1884 
"With Notes By F R Sianley Collier, CS Second Edition 
Crown Svo , cloth 

Cowell — Hindu LaM , being a Treatise on the Law administeied 
exclusively to Hindus by the British Courts in India By Herbert 
Cowell Royal S \o cloth Lectures, 1870, Rs 12 Lectures 1871 Rs 8 
The Histoiy and Constitution of the Coiuts and Legislatne 
Authorities in India Second Edition, Revised By Herbert 
Cowell fivo , cloth Es 6 

Ourrie — Indian Law Examination Manual By Fendall 
CURPIL, Esq , Barrister at-Law Third Edition, considerably 
enlaiged Svo , cloth 

Field. — Landholding, and the Kelatiou of Landlord and Tenant, 
in various Countries of the World By C D Field, M A , LL D 
Second Edition Svo cloth Rs 17-12, cash 16 
A' B — lliis Edition contains “Tlic Bengal lenaiicy Act,” 1885, ivith Notes 
and Observations, and an Index to the nhole of the Laiv of Landloid and 
'Icji int in Bengal 

Introduction to the Regulations of the Bengal Code By 

C D Field Crown Svo Rs 3 

The Law of Evidence in Biitisb India , being a Tieatise on 
tlie Indian Evidence Act By the Hon’ble C D Field, M A , LL D 
Fourth Edition Thick Svo Rs 18 
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INDIAN LAW BOONS* — {Continued) 

Finttcane and Rampmi — ^The Bengal Tenancy Act, benu>' 
A.cb VIII of 1885 With Notes and Annotations, Judicial Rulings, 
and Rules By M Finucane, M A C S , and R F Rajipim, M A 

Ghose — The Law of Moitgage iii India With the T.’runsfer of 
Property Act aud Notes By RASiinrnAM Ghose, M A , D L , 
Tagoie Law Professor, 1870 Second Ldition 

Henderson — The Law of Intestate and Tcstamentaiy Succes- 
sion in India With Notes and Cio^s Refeiences By Gilbert b 
Hemierson, Esq , M A Royal 8vo , cloth Rs 10 

Hutchinson — A Glossaiy of Medical and Medico-Legal Teims, 
including those most frequenth metu ith in the Courts Compiled by 
R F Hctohinsol, Esq , M I) Second Edition 18mo Rs 2 

O'Kinealy — ^Tho Code of Civil Pioccdiiie, Act XIV of 1882 
With Notes, Appendices, Ac By the Hon’ble J O’Kineala Second 
Edition Royal 8io Rs 10 

The Indian Penal Code , being Act XLV of 1860, and othoi 
Laws and Acts of Parliament relating to the Ciimiual Courts of 
India , containing Rulings ou points of Proceduie and Decisions 
Thud Edition By the Hon’ble J O’Keneala R1 8vo Rs 12 [1880 

Pocket Penal, Criminal Procedure, aud Pohee Codes, also 
the Whipping Act aud the Railway Sonants’ Act , being Acts XLV 
of 1800 (with Amendments), Xof 1882, V of 1801, VI of 1801, and 
VWT of 1807 With a General Index Fcap 8vo , cloth Rs 4 

Pocket (The) Code of Civil Law Containing the Civil Piooe- 
duie Code (Act XIV of 1882), The Court-Fees Act (VII of 1870), 
The Evidence Act (I of 1872) , The Spcoific Relief Act (I of 1877) , 
The Registration Act (III of 1877) , The Limitation Act (XV of 1877) , 
The Stamp Act (I of 1879) With a General Index Fcap Svo Rs 4 

P hilli ps — Manual of Indian Ciimiiial Law , being the Penal 
Code, Criminal Procedure Code Evidence, Whipping, General Clauses, 
Police, Cattle Trespass, Extradition Acts Legal Practitioners’ Act, 
Registration, Arms, Stamp, Ac , Acts Fully Annotated , all applicable 
Ruhngs, Circular, Orders aud Notifications By H A D Phillips, CB 
Second Edition Thick crown Svo Rs 10 

Manual of Bevenne and Collectorate Law With Impoit-ant 
Rulings and Annotations By H A D Phillips, Bengal Civil 
Service Crown Svo , cloth Rs 10 [1884 

Our Administration of India An Account of the Constitution 
and Working of the Civil Departments of the Indian Government 
By H A D Phillips, C S Crown Svo Rs 4 4 

Flivaz — Indian Limitation Act (XV of 1877) With Notes 

By H T RivAZ, Esq , Barrister at Law Royal Svo , cloth Rs 10 

Siromam — A Commontaiy on Hindu Law of Inlieiitance, 
Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridhan and Testament- 
ary Disposition By Pundit Jogendbo Nath Sjiahto Sikomani 
(Bhattacharje), M a , B L Svo , cloth Rs 12 
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